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THE FLOWER 
OF AUTUMN 


A Novelette 


GF 
ELIZABETH COOPER 


“ RUSILLA DOANE, O Dru- 

silla Doane!” came wavering- 
ly around the corner; and the qua- 
vering voice was followed by a little 
old woman who peered at the line 
of old ladies sitting in the sun. “Is 
Drusilla Doane here?” she inquired, 
darting quick, birdlike glances from 
her old eyes. at the curious faces that 
looked up at her approach. 

A little white-haired woman 
stopped the darning of the tablecloth 
in her hands and looked up expect- 
antly. 

“Yes, I’m here, Barbara. What 
do you want of me?” 

“There’s two men in the parlor to 
see you, an’ Mis’ Smith told me to 
tell you to hurry. I been lookin’ for 
you everywhere.” 

Drusilla Doane let the cloth fall 
into her lap, and all the other women 
stopped their work to stare at the 


announcer of such wonderful news. 

“To see me, are you sure?” 

“Yes, they asked to see Miss Dru- 
silla Doane. You're the only one of 
that name here, ain’t you?” 

Drusilla folded her work and 
placed it in the basket of linen by 
the side of her chair. 

“Yes, I guess it must mean me,” 
she said, and rose to go. 

As she passed around the house all 
the old ladies moved as if by a com- 
mon impulse. 

“Come right here, Barbara Field, 
and tell us all about it. Who are 
the men?” 

“What did they look like?” ques- 
tioned another. 

“Take this chair and tell us all 
about it,” said Miss Harris. 

“Put your teeth in, so’s we can 
understand you.” 

Barbara groped around in the 
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pocket of her apron; then, holding 
the end of the apron up to her face, 
adroitly slipped her teeth into her 
mouth, and sat down to become for 
once the center of interest to her lit- 
tle world. 

“Now tell us all about it—what 
you waiting for?” said one of the la- 
dies impatiently. 

“What’ll I tell?” said Barbara. “I 
was passin’ by the door and Mis’ 
Smith called me in and said, ‘Bar- 
bara, will you find Drusilla Doane 
and send her here? Tell her that 
there are two gentlemen who wish 
to see her.’” 

“Two men—two men to see Dru- 
silla Doane!” cackled one old lady. 
“She ain’t never had one to call to 
see her before, as I knows on.” 

“No,” chimed in another. “She’s 
been here five years and there ain’t 
a livin’ soul before asked to see Dru- 
silla Doane. What'd they look like, 
Barbara ?” 

“Did you hear what they wanted 
Drusilla for?” interrupted another. 

“No, I didn’t hear nothin’.” 

“Don’t you know nothin’ about it 
—nothin’ ?” 

“Nothin’. I’ve told you all I 
know. Can I take my teeth out 
now ?” 

“No, Barbara; keep your teeth in 
till we’ve finished with you. A per- 
son can’t understand a word you say 
with your teeth out, you gum your 
words so.” 

“But they hurt me; they don’t fit. 
I ain’t had a new pair for twenty 
years and my jaws’ve shrunk.” 

“Well, keep ’em in fer a while. 
They won’t shrink any more fer a 
minit. Did they look like rela- 
tions ?” 

“Relations!” said a big, placid- 
looking woman who was knitting 
quietly. “Drusilla ain’t got no rela- 
tions. She ain’t never had none.” 

“No,” said another; “Drusilla has 
no family; she told me so herself.” 
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“Perhaps Drusilla has friends she 
ain’t told us about.” 

“No, she ain’t. She told me one 
day she didn’t have a friend or a re- 
lation in the world, and if she’d a 
had ’em they’d a been to see her.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. That ain’t no 
sign. Your friends ferget you when 
you’re in an old ladies’ home,” said 
a voice bitterly. 

“Well, I wonder who it can be! 
I wish she’d hurry, so’s we could 
ask her.” 

“Poor Drusilla!” said a sweet- 
voiced little woman. “I hope some 
one’s found her. It’s awful to have 
no one in all the world.” 

“Yes,” said a woman who showed 
signs of having seen better days. 
“Especially for her. Drusilla’s our 
only charity inmate.” 

The stout old lady in the corner 
emitted a sound between a snort and 
a groan. 

“Charity inmate! What are we all 
but charity inmates!” 

The first old lady drew herself up 
stiffly. 

“You may speak for yourself, Mis’ 
Graham, but'- J am no charity in- 
mate.” 

“You’re just as much of one as I 
am.” 

“What do you mean? 


I pay each 
year a hundred and twenty dollars, 
and I paid when I entered an en- 
trance fee of a hundred dollars.” 
“So’d we all; but still this is an 
old ladies’ charitable home.” 
“You may speak for yourself, 


Mis’ Graham. 
self.” 

“But don’t Drusilla pay nothin’ at 
all?” queried another woman. 

“Not a cent. I tell you, she’s 
charity. She’s a sort of servant. 
Ain’t you seen the way Mis’ Smith 
treats her and orders her around? 
She takes care of the linen to pay 
her way and does odd jobs fer Mis’ 
Smith and the family.” 


I pay my way my- 
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“How did she get in if she didn’t 
have no money at all?” 

“She’s a Doane, and this home 
was give by a Doane most sixty years 
ago. And the Committee felt they 
couldn’t let Drusilla die in the poor 
house because of her name. It might 
reflect on the home, and they’d lose 
some subscriptions, So they took her 
in.” 

“What’d she do before she was 
took in?” 

“She sewed for folks and nursed 
and done odd jobs for the people in 
the village. Everything she could 
git to do, I guess. And then she 
got old and folks wanted stylisher 
dresses, and she wa’nt strong enough 
to nurse much, so she had to be took 
in somewhere. First they thought 
of sending her to the county house, 
and then as I told you they was 
afraid it would look bad to have the 
Doane home for old ladies right here 
and a Doane in the county house, so 
she was brought here. It most broke 
her heart, but they’ve worked her 
well. She’s paid fer her keep and 


” 
. 


RUSILLA slowly made her way 

to the parlor, which she en- 

tered with the wondering, surprised 

look still on her face—surprised that 

any one should ask for her, and won- 
dering whom it could be. 

Two gentlemen rose as she en- 
tered, and Mrs. Smith, the director 
of the home, said: 

“This is Drusilla Doane. Drusilla, 
this is Mr. Thornton and Mr. Gale, 
who wish to speak with you.” 

They bowed over Miss Drusilla’s 
hand, which was falteringly ex- 
tended. 

“We are very glad to meet you, 
Miss Doane. Won't you please sit 
down, as our business will take quite 
a little time to transact.” Turning to 
Mrs. Smith: “May we speak with 
her alone?” 


Mrs. Smith plainly showed that 
she shared in the curiosity of her 
charges in regard to the meaning of 
the visit to Drusilla, but she rose 
from her place and said: 

“Oh, of course I will leave if you 
must see her alone.” 

“Thank you,” said the taller of the 
men dryly. “Our business is with 
Miss Doane.” 

He accompanied Mrs. Smith po- 
litely to the door and closed it, then, 
returning, drew a chair near to Dru- 
silla. 

“We are the bearers of news to 
you, Miss Doane.” 

Drusilla clasped her hands a little 
tighter. 

“Has anything happened?” she 
said. “But nothing could happen 
that would matter to me, unless—” 
a panic-strickén look came into her 
old eyes—“unless—the Committee 
hain’t decided that I can’t live here, 
has it? They ain’t goin’ to send me 
to the county house, be they? I 
work real well, Mr. Thornton; I 
work as hard as I can. I’m sure 
I pay for my keep.” 

The tall man cleared his throat 
and said stiffly: “No, Miss Doane, 
we are the bearers of good news.” 

The short, fat man bent over 
and impulsively patted the hands 
that were so tightly clenched in her 
lap. 

“No, Miss Doane, you don’t need 
to worry about the county house. 
You’re not going to it yet.” 

Drusilla drew a deep breath of re- 
lief, and the frightened look died 
from her eyes. She leaned back in 
her chair. 

“Then I don’t know what you’ve 
got to tell me. It can’t be that some 
one I know is dead, because all of 
my friends died long ago.” 

Mr. Gale said, “Tell her, so she’ll 
understand. You’re worrying the 
poor soul.” 

Mr. Thornton took a legal-looking 
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document from his pocket and a let- 
ter. 

“Miss Doane,” he said, “did you 
ever hear of Elias Doane?” 

“Elias Doane? No, I don’t be- 
lieve I ever did.” 

“Well, he was a distant relation of 
yours ; another branch of the family. 
He thought he was the last one of 
the Doane name, as he never mar- 
ried. A few weeks before his death, 
hearing about this home, he sent me 
up here to learn the particulars re- 
garding it, and I found you here. 
I reported that there was an inmate 
by the name of Doane still living, 
and we investigated and found that 
you belonged to the family that we 
thought was represented by only one 
man, the late Elias Doane.” 

“He’s dead, then. Was he a rela- 
tion of mine, did you say?” 

“Yes, very distantly related.” 

“Well, I’m glad I’ve had some re- 
lations, even if I didn’t know it.” 

“Now, we will come to the busi- 
ness, Miss Doane. Our client, the 
late Elias Doane, was a very wealthy 
man, very wealthy indeed. His es- 
tate amounts to many millions, and 
he has left a very curious will.” 

The lawyer opened a paper in his 
hand and commenced to read, but 
Mr. Gale interrupted. 

“Don’t bother her with the will, 
Robert; she won’t understand. Tell 
her about it and give her the letter.” 

“Perhaps that is better, as the le- 
gal terms might be confusing. The 
gist of the matter is this, Miss Doane. 
Our client, the late Elias Doane, left 
the bulk of his money to the many 
charities in which he was interested, 
but he left you his home at Brook- 
vale, near New York City, to be kept 
up fittingly out of the estate, and he 
gave you outright, to use as you may 
see fit, one million dollars.” 

Drusilla stared at him. Then her 
faded old face turned as white as 
the soft hair above it, and without a 


word she fell forward. For the first 
time in her life Drusilla Doane had 
fainted. 

Mr. Thornton caught her in his 
arms and Mr. Gale sprang for the 
bell. Water and restoratives were 
brought, and within a few moments 
Drusilla opened her eyes—and re- 
membered. She brushed back her 
disarranged hair and laughed a soft, 
sweet little laugh. 

“Well, I’m beginnin’ well. All 
real ladies in story books faint when 
they hear good news.” 

When she was again seated in her 
chair and curious Mrs. Smith had 
been politely expelled from the room, 
Mr. Thornton cleared his throat and 
was again the precise man of busi- 
ness. 

“As I was saying, Miss Doane, 
when you interrupted me, our late 
client, Mr. Elias Doane, left this 
very remarkable will and also a let- 
ter which we were to deliver to you.” 
He handed her the letter. 

Drusilla looked at it a moment as 
she held it in her hand. She seemed 
unwilling to break its seal. But the 
watching men opposite her caused 
her at last carefully, if not a little 
tremblingly, to tear the covering 
which was to reveal to her the wishes 
of a man who evidently had thought 
of her and her happiness in his last 
hours. She unfolded the two pages 
covered with scrawling handwriting, 
but her faded eyes could make noth- 
ing of the strange hieroglyphics 
traced upon them, and she handed 
the letter to Mr. Thornton, saying: 

“I guess it can’t be nothin’ private. 
You read it; I left my glasses in my 
work-basket.” 

Mr. Thornton adjusted his pince- 
nez and read: 


My Dear DrusiLra: 

You will allow me to call you that, as 
it is the first and will be the last time that 
I will so address you; consequently you 
will — the seeming undue familiarity. 

I first want to say that I regret that I 





did not know of your existence earlier, 
when perhaps I could have made life 
easier for you—although quite likely I 
would have added to its perplexities. We 
are the last of a good family: you, Dru- 
silla Doane, an inmate of a charitable in- 
stitution, and I, Elias Doane, millionaire, 
philanthropist, and rare old humbug. 
You have passed your life in toil, trying 
to earn your daily bread, and have found 
yourself nearing the end of this footless 
journey that we call life, alone and friend- 
ess. have passed my days in toil also, 
and find myself, at the end, as much 
alone and friendless as is the loneliest in- 
mate of the Doane home. I have had 
bread, yes; and often eaten it in bitterness. 
I have had friends, yes; and doubted their 
sincerity. Love, wife, children, home, all 
have been sacrificed to pride of wealth, of 
power, and things—just mere things, that 
cannot touch the hand in times of sorrow, 
nor rejoice in times of joy. But I do not 
complain; I made my god a thing of 
gilt and tinsel, and he repaid me for my 
worship. And now I go to meet another 


But before I go I want to give another 
a chance to do what I have never done— 
enjoy my money—if such a thing can give 
enjoyment. A great share of my hard- 
earned dollars will go in salaries to fat 
officials and well-fed directors of the insti- 
tutions I have endowed, but the little I 
have given you I want you to spend as 
you see fit. Throw it to the winds, if 
you so desire, or feed it to the squirrels in 
Central Park. 

I am looking forward to enjoyment in 
seeing the way you spend the money. 
They say when we have passed over the 
river that the things of this world will 
no longer interest us; but, Drusilla, that 
is not true. know my days will 
spent leaning over the battlements watch- 
ing the fools striving here below; and 
the biggest telescope in Heaven—or per- 
haps the other place—will be trained upon 
Drusilla Doane. 

I give you a few words of advice. Bet- 
ter allow Thornton to act as your business 
manager. He is an old fool but honest. 
But follow your own wishes in all things 
except in actual business. I have directed 
that all the expenses of the place at 
Brookvale shall be met from a trust that 
I have created, as P any are far too old 
to be worried with the details of the new 
life which you now will enter. Thornton 
is a nosy man and it will delight his soul 
to boss your servants and see that cheat- 
ing tradesmen are kept in check. 

Another thing I wish to say—you can 
act upon it as you see fit—it is simply 
the advice of an old man who has known 
his world. Don’t subscribe to public chari- 
ties; they’re mostly fts, and besides 
they have more of the Doane millions 
now than is good for them. And don’t 
help the needy poor upon another man’s 
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advice; see your poor—know your poor. 
And now, Drusilla Doane, good-by. 
Enjoy my million! Don’t make too big a 
fool of yourself, nor marry your tango 
teacher, but spend my million, Drusilla, 
spend it—and may God rest your soul! 


There was quiet for a few mo- 
ments after Mr. Thornton had fin- 
ished reading the letter. He folded 
the paper and then said dryly: 

“I’m glad to know that my client 
appreciated and recognized my abili- 
ties, at least along some lines.” 

He turned to Drusilla; who seemed 
hardly to realize or understand the 
contents of the letter. 

“Shall I file the letter along with 
the other papers, or do you wish to 
keep it?” he asked. 

Drusilla took the letter, and folded 
it and refolded it, looking down at it 
as if it were a thing alive. 

“If you don’t mind, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, I should like to keep it,” she 
said. “He meant well by me, and 
his letter is kind, though he said it 
in a queer way; but it is the first 
letter I’ve had from any one for a 
long time, and I should like to 
keep it. It makes it all seem more 
real.” 

The lawyer rose. 

“Now we will leave you. When 
will you be ready to come with us 
to New York?” 

Drusilla smiled her soft, sweet 
smile. 

“T haven’t much to get ready, Mr. 
Thornton. It won’t take me long to 
pack my things.” 

“Then shall we say that I may 
come for you to-morrow?” 

“Yes, to-morrow will be as well as 
any other day. Unless—unless Mis’ 
Smith needs me—” 

Mr. Thornton said with a dry 
smile: 

“T do not think it will be necessary 
to consult Mrs. Smith.” 

The men started for the door, and 
then extended their hands. 

“We want to congratulate you, 
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Miss Doane. We sincerely hope that 
this will be the beginning of a very 
happy life for you. You may com- 
mand me in all things. By the way, 
may we see the Director?” 

Drusilla started to the door, but 
the lawyer intercepted her. 

“No; do not go yourself. 
for her.” 

Drusilla sat down again, rather 
aghast at the idea of asking any one 
else to do a service for her, who all 
her life had been at the beck and call 
of other people. One of the old la- 
dies came and was asked to bring 
Mrs. Smith. The Director came 
quickly, showing that she had not 
been far away. 

“Mrs. Smith,” Mr. Thornton said, 
“we will come to-morrow afternoon 
to take Miss Doane with us. She 
has been left a legacy and will no 
longer be an inmate of the Doane 
home.” 

Mrs. Smith’s expression changed 
instantly. 

“Why, I’m real glad. Drusilla, 
you know I will be the first to re- 
joice in your good fortune.” 

Drusilla’s face was a study for a 
moment as she remembered the many 
shrill orders and the thousand and 
one ways that the Director had em- 
ployed to make her lonely life harder 
than was really necessary; but kind- 
liness triumphed and the hard look 
left her eyes. 

“I’m sure, Mis’ Smith, you will be 
glad with me,” she said; and she 
thought in her kindly old heart, “Per- 
haps she didn’t mean to be mean; 
she was just too busy to think.” 

The men left and Drusilla was 
alone with the Director, whose cu- 
riosity was nearly consuming her. 

“What has happened, Drusilla? 
Has some one left you money?” 

“Yes,” said Drusilla. 

“Who a 

“A relation I didn’t know.” 

“Did he leave you much?” 


Ring 


Drusilla said quietly: “A million 
dollars.” 

Mrs. Smith nearly fell from her 
chair. 

“What did you say?” 

“A million dollars.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“That’s what the lawyer, Mr. 
Thornton, said.” Mrs. Smith was 
speechless. 

“I can’t believe my ears. There 
must be some mistake. I[’ll—I’ll— 
go and talk it over with some one. 
Do you want to go to your room, or 
will you go out to the women, Dru- 
silla ?” 

“I think I'll go to my room fer a 
while, if I may—that is, if you don’t 
need me, Mis’ Smith.” 

Mrs. Smith shook her head. Need 
her, need a woman who had just been 
left a million dollars! No, in- 
deed; not in the way that Drusilla 
meant. 

Drusilla went slowly up to her 
room and sat down in the little rock- 
er by the bed. She tried to think it 
all over; but it did not seem real. 
She felt the letter in her pocket and, 
finding her second-best pair of 
glasses, moved her chair close to the 
window and read it through slowly. 
Then, holding the letter in her hands, 
she sat back in her chair and the 
tears welled slowly from her faded 
eyes, rolling down the wrinkled 
cheeks and falling, drop by drop, on 
to her dress unnoticed. She was not 
thinking of the money, but of the 
kindly old man who had thought of 
her in his last hours, and planned 
for her happiness. She had never 
had any one plan for her happiness 
before, nor care for her for so many 
years that she had forgotten what 
care meant, and her heart seemed 
full to bursting. She said softly to 
herself, “He must ’a’ cared some- 
thing fer me or he wouldn’t ‘a’ 
thought of it all. He must ’a’ 
cared.” 
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HE next morning there was a 

buzz of excitement in the Doane 
home for old ladies. Word had got 
around that Drusilla had been left a 
fortune and was going away. Some 
of the ladies were plainly envious 
and said spiteful, catty things, while 
others were glad that at least one of 
their number would be able to leave 
behind the “home”—the living on 
charity—that nightmare of the old. 
She passed the morning in looking 
over her few possessions and making 
little packages of the things she 
treasured to be given to her friends 
after she left. The handkerchiefs 
she had embroidered before her eye- 
sight was bad, she left for Barbara. 
A little lace cap that had been given 
her years ago and which she had 
never worn, thinking it too “fancy,” 
was for the old lady who had seen 
better days. The heavy shawl was 
for the oldest inmate, Grandma Per- 
kins, who always suffered with the 
cold. The warm bed-stockings were 
neatly folded and left with a little 
word of love to Mary, who had rheu- 
matism; and to Mrs. Childs, the 
beauty of the place, she left her lace 
fichu. 

When Mrs. Smith came herself to 
tell her that Mr. Thornton had ar- 
rived, and in a motor car, she trem- 
bled so that she feared she would not 
be able to go down to meet him. But 
finally she put on the little bonnet 
that she had worn for many years, 
and her “mantle’—an antiquated 
wrap that had been given her by 
some kindly patron of former years 
—and went down the stairs. Mr. 
Thornton looked at the little old lady 
as she came into the room—this little, 
kindly-faced, white-haired old wom- 
an, who showed so plainly that life 
had sent her sorrow but not bitter- 
ness—and offered her his hand, say- 


ing: 
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“I am glad you are ready, Miss 
Doane. We will have a nice ride to 
the city.” 

Drusilla looked up at him like a 
pitiful child. 

“I—I—may I set down a minute 
—I—I’m rather trembly. I—I 
didn’t sleep last night a-thinkin’ of it 
all.” 

She sat down and tried to still the 
trembling of her lips and keep the 
tears from her eyes. Then, after a 
few moments, she said: 

“Will you wait here or somewhere, 
Mr. Thornton? I want to say good- 
by. Mis’ Smith thought I hadn’t 
better see the I’ es until I was 
ready to leave, it might upset 
them.” 

“T will wait in the car for you, 
Miss Doane. Don’t hurry; take all 
the time you want.” 

Drusilla went to the sunny veran- 
da where she knew she would find 
the women in their accustomed 
places, and immediately she was the 
center of the curious old ladies,.who 
welcomed any excitement that would 
relieve the monotony of their lives. 

“It’s true, Drusilla—then it’s true, 
you’re a-goin’ to leave us! It’s true 
what Mis’ Graham heard Mis’ Smith 
tell Mr. Smith last night.” 

“What did she hear her say?” 

“She heard her say,"“What do you 
think, James! Drusilla Doane has 
been left a million dollars!’ ” 

“That’s what the man told me,” 
Drusilla said quietly ; “and he’s come 


‘to take me away. I come to say 


good-by.” 

The women sat forward in their 
chairs, and stopped their knitting or 
darning, so that they would not miss 
a word. 

“Well, I swan! A million dollars! 
A million dollars!” 

“Is it true, Drusilla? Do you 
think it can be so much?” 

“I don’t know—that’s what he 
said. He’s waitin’ for me and | 
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must be goin’. Good-by, dear Har- 
riet. Good-by, Caroline. Good-by, 
Mis’ Graham ; you always been good 
to me. Good-by, Mis’ Fisher; I 
ain’t never goin’ to ferget how good 
you was to me when I was sick. 
Good-by all, good-by. I’m comin’ 
often to see you. Good-by.” 

She looked slowly around on her 
friends, then walked down the ve- 
randa to the waiting motor. Just as 
she reached it old Barbara came 
shuffling up to her. “Oh, Drusilla,” 
she mumbled, taking her hand, “I’m 
so glad for you, I’m so glad. I hope 
it is a million dollars.” 

The loving touch was too much 
for tired Drusilla. The tears sprang 
to her eyes and she clasped Barbara’s 
hands in both of her own. 

“Oh, Barbara,” she said, “it gives 
me a hurt inside my heart to leave 
you all behind! Listen, Barbara! 
Whether it’s a million dollars or only 
a hundred, you shall have new store 
teeth. Good-by!” 

To Drusilla’s embarrassment, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith were waiting 
for her beside the motor to say good- 
by, and were effusive in their fare- 
wells. 

“You will come to see us, won't 
you, Miss Doane, and you won’t for- 
get us”—and Drusilla was tucked 
into the luxurfous motor, a footstool 
found for her feet, a soft rug 
wrapped around her and they drove 
away. 

She was quiet for the greater part 
of the journey, and Mr. Thornton 
left her to her own thoughts. Finally 
she sat more upright and began to 
take an interest in the fittings of the 
car. Mr. Thornton watched her. 

“Do you like the car?” he asked. 

“It’s beautiful. You know, it’s 
the first time I been in one.” 

“I hope you like it,” Mr. Thorn- 
ton said. “It is yours.” 

Drusilla sat back suddenly in her 
seat. 
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“This—this—mine ?” 

“Yes, this is yours, and you have 
two more at your home.” 

Drusilla gasped. 

“Two more like this?” 

“No, not exactly the same. One is 
an open car and one is a small town 
car.” 

“Why—why—what’ll I do with 
three? I can’t ride in ’em all at 
once.” 

“No, but you will find that you 
can use them all.” 

“Can I use them whenever I want 
to?” 

“Certainly; they are yours. All 
you have to do is to send word to 
one of the chauffeurs and they will 
be ready for you.” 

“Send word to who?” 

“The chauffeur, the man who is 
driving.” 

“Ts he mine, too?” 

“Yes; you have two men.” 

“What’ll I do with two?” 

“One will be on duty a certain 
number of hours, and then the other 
takes his place.” 

“Oh—” She was quiet for a 
time. “Can I take them anywhere I 
want to?” 

“Certainly ; they are yours.” 

“Then, I know what I'll do! I'll 
take the old ladies for a ride! 
Wouldn’t Mis’ Graham love it, and 
old Grandma Perkins—we could 
bundle her up; and Barbara might 
even forget her teeth.” 

Drusilla settled back among the 
cushions and mused upon the joy 
she could give with this new wonder 
machine that was hers to do with as 
she wished, and the frightened look 
died from her face and a happy smile 
seemed trying to crowd the wrinkles 
from the corners of her mouth. She 
said nothing more for a long time; 
then: 

“Are we goin’ very fast, Mr. 
Thornton ?” 


“No; not so very fast. Are you 
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nervous? I will have the chauffeur 
drive slower. I forgot you were not 
used to it.” 

Drusilla stopped him as he started 
to speak to the chauffeur. 

“No; I wasn’t thinking of that. I 
ain’t nervous. I was just wonderin’ 
if he couldn’t go a little faster.” 

Mr. Thornton looked somewhat 
surprised, but he gave the order. 

Drusilla again sat back among the 
cushions, a slight flush on her face. 
Soon she leaned forward once more. 

“Mr. Thornton, couldn’t he let her 
out jest a leetle more?” 

Thornton laughed. 

“We'll go as fast as you like; only 
I hope we won’t be arrested.” 

Drusilla sighed. 

“I'd be willin’ to go to jail to pay 
fer feelin’ like this. I always 


thought I’d have to wait till I got to 
Heaven before I’d git a chance to 
fly, but now they’ll have to offer me 


something new.” 

She said nothing more on the jour- 
ney, but showed by the bright flush 
on her cheeks and the sparkle in her 
eyes that she was enjoying every mo- 
ment of the ride. At last they 
turned, passed a pair of big gate- 
posts and up a graveled drive- 
way, and the car stopped before a 
door. 

When a man came from the house 
and opened the door of the car, Dru- 
silla came to herself with a start. 

“Are we there already? I was 
kind of hopin’ it’d never stop.” 

Mr. Thornton gravely helped Dru- 
silla to the door. 

“Welcome to your new home, Miss 
Doane,” he said. “I think we will 
find my daughter inside.” 

They entered a large hall and Dru- 
silla stood hesitatingly, not knowing 
what to do. In a moment a voice 
was heard from above: 

“Is that you, Father?” and a 
laughing face peered over the rail- 
ing, and was followed by a slim 
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young figure that seemed to fly down 
the stairs. “Oh, you were such a 
long time, Father. Welcome home, 
Miss Doane! We are so glad to 
have you. We have all been waiting 
such a long time. Father is always 
so slow”; and she flew in her pretty, 
impulsive way to Drusilla and took 
both her hands. “I am so glad to 
have you come, Miss Doane.” 

Drusilla looked at the pretty face 
before her that seemed to show such 
real welcome, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“I’m real glad to come, but—but 
—TI guess I’m a little bit scared.” 

“No, you aren’t going to be fright- 
ened at all. You come right up with 
me and take off your hat in your 
room. Oh, here is Mrs. Perrine. 
She is your housekeeper, Miss 
Doane. And that is James, the but- 
ler; and that is Mary; and Jeanne is 
waiting for you upstairs. Come with 
me.” 

Drusilla followed as well as sha 
could the flying feet up the broad 
stairs and was taken to a room that 
seemed to her a palace. It was all in 
soft shades of gray with a touch of 
blue here and there, and there were 
flowers everywhere. The chairs were 
upholstered in gray and blue chintz, 
and at the windows hung gray silk 
curtains with just a hint of the blue 
showing beneath them. Near the 
fireplace was a big couch with a soft 
gray silk quilt spread upon it, and 
pillows that invited one to rest. Dru- 
silla stopped in delight. 

“Oh—oh—what a pretty room! 
What a pretty room!” 

Miss Thornton dimpled all over 
her pretty face. 

“Do you like it? Oh, please say 
you like it! I arranged these rooms 
myself. This was a bachelor house, 
and there wasn’t a pretty room in 
the place. I made Father let me fix 
them for you. You do like them, 
don’t you?” 
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“I never saw nothin’ like it before 
in my life.” 

“You don’t think it too gay, do 
you? Mother said I ought not have 
the blue, that they should all be done 
in a dark color. But I said I knew 
you would love pretty things, and 
you should have them. You don’t 
think it too gay? You like the blue, 
don’t you?” 

“T love it, I Jove it! I never had 
nothin’ gay colored in my life, and 
I love it.” 

“T knew you would. Come into 
the bedroom. Isn’t this gray furni- 
ture dear? Don’t those long mir- 
rors look lovely with the gray wood? 
And aren’t the toilet things pretty? 
See the monogram—D.D. I thought 
a lot about it, and aren’t they pretty 
on that dull silver? Look at this 
mirror—and isn’t that the cunningest 
pin-tray? And this is for your hat- 
pins ; and look at this pin-cushion. I 
had the loveliest time picking them 
out.” 

Drusilla looked at the pretty 
things in amazement rather mixed 
with awe. 

“Why, what'll I do with all them 
things ?” 

“Oh, you'll use them all. There 
isn’t one too many, and perhaps I’ve 
forgotten some things. If I have, 
we will go and pick them out togeth- 
er. You will let me go with you, 
won’t you, because I love to shop. 
Oh, I forgot—here is your bathroom, 
and beyond that is your maid’s room. 
She is quite near, so if you feel ill 
in the night you can call her. But 
let me take off your hat. Shall I 
ring for Jeanne? No,” as she saw 
the frightened look come into the 
eyes, “perhaps you’d rather be with 
me just at first. How pretty your 
hair is, so soft and fluffy. You must 
blue it, it is so white. I wish my hair 
would fluff, but it won’t curl except 
in wet weather. Now come into the 
other room and sit down in that soft 
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chair. Isn’t that an easy chair? I 
picked that out, too. I chose every- 
thing in the room, and I’m so proud 
of it. See, here is the footstool that 
goes with it, and you sit by the big 
window here when you don’t want 
to go downstairs, and this little table 
will hold your books or your sew- 
ing.” 

Drusilla looked up at her. 

“You’ve been real kind, Miss 
Thornton; you’ve thought of every- 
thing.” 

“But I loved it. I’ve been work- 
ing ever since Father knew about 
you.” 

“It is nice of you to be here. I 
was afraid a little to come, not 
knowin’ what it was goin’ to be 
like.” 

“That’s what I told Father. I 
said you didn’t want to come into a 
big cold house with only a cold law- 
yer like him to say, ‘Welcome home.’ 
I made him let me come. I’m going 
to stay to dinner with you if you'll 
invite me. We'll send Father home. 
I don’t live far from here—only 
about five minutes in the car—and 
Father can send back for me. Would 
you like me to stay?” 

Drusilla leaned forward eagerly. 

“Oh, do stay, Miss Thornton. I 
—I—well, I wouldn’t know what to 
do by myself.” 

“Well, you sit here by this fire and 
I'll go down and tell Father to go 
away. You don’t want to hear any 
more business to-night and Father 
always talks business. Just you take 
a little nap while I’m gone. Are you 
comfortable? There! Il be back 
in five minutes.” 

Drusilla sat down in the comfort- 
able chair and watched the flames 
flickering in the grate ; then her eyes 
passed lovingly around the room, 
resting on each beautiful picture, on 
the soft draperies, the easy-chairs 
and the flowers. She sat as one in 
a dream, until light steps were heard 
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and Miss Thornton again entered the 
room. 

“Did you sleep?” 

Drusilla laughed. 

“No, I didn’t want to shut my 
eyes. I was afraid it might all go 
away and I’d be again in the bare 
little rooms I’ve always lived in. I 
don’t think I'll ever sleep again—I 


might miss somethin’.” 

“Isn’t that lovely! Why, you'll 
always have lovely things all your 
life. And now I’ve told James that 
we're going to have dinner up here. 
The dining-room looks too big for us 
two.” 

Miss Thornton busied herself 
around the room for a few moments; 
then drew a chair in front of the 
grate and sat down beside Drusilla 
while the butler and a maid brought 
in a small table. Drusilla watched 


them as they noiselessly arranged the 
china and the glass upon the beauti- 


ful cloth, and when all was prepared 
the butler said in his even, “servant” 
tones, “Dinner is served,” and went 
behind the chair reserved for the 
mistress of the house. Drusilla hesi- 
tated a moment, in evident awe of 
the butler, who stood so erect and 
stiff in his evening clothes, but here 
again kindly Daphne Thornton came 
to her aid. 

“Now, you sit here, Miss Doane,” 
and she took her to the chair which 
the butler deftly slid into place. “I 
will be just opposite you. Isn’t this 
nicer than sitting at that great big 
table downstairs where we would 
need a telephone to talk to each 
other ?” 

She chatted all through the dinner, 
showing in a kindly, unobtrusive way 
the uses of the different things that 
might be an embarrassment to the 
little old lady who was used to the 
simple service of a charity table. 
After dinner the coffee was served 
on a small table in front of the 
fire. 
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While they were drinking it a 
maid entered the room. 

“The motor has come for Miss 
Thornton,” she announced. 

Daphne rose. 

“Now, I am going to leave you. 
Get a good sleep. I will call Jeanne, 
who will take care of you. She is 
your personal maid, Miss Doane, so 
tell her anything vou want.” 

Answering the ring of the bell, a 
pretty maid came into the room, and 
Miss Thornton said: 

“Jeanne, this is Miss Doane, your 
mistress. She is tired and will like 
to go to bed early, I am sure. See 
that she has a good warm bath, as it 
will help her sleep. And, Miss 
Doane, I bought a few things for 
you, as perhaps your luggage might 
not come in time. Jeanne will have 
them ready for you. Now, good 
night! I am so glad you have come, 
and I know you will be so happy. 
You will let me come often to see 
you, won’t you?” 

She came over to the chair and 
bent her pretty young head over the 
old white one, and Drusilla reached 
up her arms and took the smiling face 
between her hands. 

“You'll never know, dear, what 
you’ve done for a lonely old wom- 
an. I don’t know how to thank you.” 

“Thank me—why, I should thank 
you. I have had such a nice time, 
and I’m so glad that you like the 
rooms—Mother said you wouldn't. 
Would you like me to come in the 
morning and see how you are getting 
on?” 

“Oh, will you? I won’t know 
what to do, you know.” 

“Yes, I’ll love to come, and I'll be 
here early. Good night and happy 
dreams!” And she was gone. , 

When she was alone Drusilla sat 
before the fire and tried to feel that 
it all was true, that it was not some 
beautiful dream from which she 
would waken. She went in retro- 
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spect over her past life from the time 
when, a little girl, her father dying, 
she and her mother were left with no 
support except the little earned by 
her mother, who was the village tai- 
loress. Then when she became older 
the burden of the support for the 
two shifted to her shoulders, her 
mother seeming to have lost heart 
and with it the strength and the de- 
sire to make the grim fight with the 
wolf that always seemed so near the 
door. For years she struggled on, 
doing the country tailoring, nursing 
the sick, helping in families who 
were too poor to hire expert labor, 
missing all the joys that come to the 
average young girl, as all her leisure 
moments from work were given to 
an ailing mother who seemed to be- 
come more dependent upon her 
daughter each year for companion- 
ship and strength. 

Drusilla, sitting before the fire, 
Saw all these bitter years pass like 
shadows before her half-closed eyes ; 
she saw the years of toil without the 
reward that is woman’s right—the 
love of children, husband, a home to 
call her own. And yet those years 
had left no scar upon her soul, no 
rancor against the world that had ta- 
ken all and given nothing except the 
right to live. 

A log dropped into the fire and 
Drusilla awakened from her revery 
with a start. Her eyes felt heavy 
and she rose to go to the bedroom; 
then remembered that she was 
told to ring when she wished to go 
to bed. She rang the bell and the 
maid came into the room. 

“Madame desires to retire?” 

Drusilla looked at her inquiringly. 

“What did Miss Thornton say 
your name was?” 

“Teanne, Madame.” 

“Jeanne. That isn’t Jane, is it?” 

“It may be French for Jane; I am 
French.” 

“Well, then, I'll call you Jane. I 
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can’t remember the other. I think I 
would like to go to bed.” 

“Then I will prepare the bath.” 

Soon she returned to the room. 

“The bath is ready for Madame,” 
she said; and Drusilla followed her 
into the bedroom. 

There the thoughtfulness of Miss 
Thornton was again shown. Over a 
chair hung a warm gray dressing- 
gown, with slippers to match, and 
neatly folded on the bed was a soft 

, white night-dress, lace-trimmed, del- 
icate, dainty, the mere touch of 
which gave delight to the sensitive 
fingers as they touched its folds. 

The bathroom, with its silver fit- 
tings, was a revelation to Drusilla; 
and as she stepped into the warm, 
slightly perfumed water, it seemed to 
speak to her more eloquently than all 
the rest of the seeming miracles that 
were now coming into her life. 

When Drusilla returned to the 
bedroom she found a shaded light on 
a table at the head of the bed, and 
beside the light were her Bible and 
the life of John Calvin which she 
had brought with her from the 
Home. 

She stood a moment looking 
around the room, and then she knelt 
beside the bed. 

“O God,” she whispered, “I hain’t 
never had much to thank you for ex- 
cept for strength to work, but now— 
dear God, I thank you!” 


III 


HE next morning Drusilla found 

herself unconsciously waiting for 
the rising bell that called the in- 
mates of the Doane home from their 
slumbers, and when she opened her 
eyes she could not realize for a mo- 
ment where she was. Instead of the 
plain white walls of her room, she 
saw the soft gray tints of silk and 
the sheen of silver, and her hands 
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touched a silken-covered eiderdown 
quilt. She closed her eyes in sheer 
happiness, and then opened them 
again to be sure that it was not all a 
mirage. At last, not being used to 
lying in bed, she arose, and, putting 
on the dressing-gown, went to one 
of the windows and raised the shade 
to look out. 

Drusilla did not know it, but she 
was looking at one of the most beau- 
tiful of the many beautiful places 
along the Hudson, a place on which 
hundreds of thousands of dollars had 
been spent with a lavish hand. Dru- 
silla drew up a chair and sat by 
the window, watching the changing 
shades as the sun became brighter. 
Soon there was a light knock at the 
door, and in answer to her “come 
in,” Jeanne, the maid, entered. 

“Oh, Madame,” she said, “why did 
you not ring? I did not know you 
were up.” 


She bustled about the room, rais- 
ing shades, and then rang for a man 
to come and make the fire in the 
grate. 

The maid then went to the bath- 
room and soon returned to an- 


nounce: “The bath is ready for 
Madame.” 

Drusilla wondered why she was 
expected to take another bath, as she 
had had one the night before. But 
evidently it was expected of her, and 
she went into the bathroom and 
again reveled in the warm, perfumed 
water. When she returned to the 
bedroom her clothing of the night 
before was arranged ready for her 
to put on, and as she dressed she felt 
for the first time the coarseness of 
the linen and the ugliness of the 
plain black dress. 

“Would Madame like her break- 
fast here,” the maid asked, “or will 
she go to the breakfast room?” 

Drusilla hesitated, as she did not 
know what to do. 

“T think Madame would like to go 
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to the breakfast room,” the clever 
little Frenchwoman said hastily; “it 
is very pretty there, with the flowers 
and the birds. I will show Madame 
the way.” 

Going before her she guided Dru- 


silla down the great staircase and 


across a room that was evidently the 
dining-room, into what Drusilla 
would have called a sun parlor. It 
was a corner of the veranda enclosed 
in glass and filled with flowers and 
plants of every description, with 
birds singing among them in their 
gilded cages, and from it the Hud- 
son could be seen, flowing silently to 
the sea. In the center of the room 
was a round table covered with a 
cloth which quickly caught her eye 
and charmed it with its dainty em- 
broidery and lace, used as she had 
been to the coarse linen of the home. 
A man drew out her chair and she 
was seated, a footstool found for 
her feet, and breakfast was served. 
Drusilla felt that she could never 
forget that breakfast. The grape- 
fruit, the coffee in its silver pot, the 
crisp bacon, the omelet, all served 
on beautiful dishes ; and, to complete 
her joy, a great Persian cat came 
lazily to her and rubbed against her, 
begging for a share in the good 
things of the table. She stooped 
down and stroked its soft fur. 

“I am afraid that Nicodemus is 
very spoiled,” the man said. “His 
master always gave him a dish of 
cream at the table.” 

Drusilla laughed. It seemed the 
first human thing she had heard. 

“Well, then, I'll spoil him, too. 
What do you give it to him in?” 

The man pointed to a silver bowl. 

“That is his dish. Shall I give it 
to him?” 

“No; let me,” said Drusilla. “I 
want to do something for some one. 
Let me give him his cream.” 

After that she did not feel so 
frightened and awed by the presence 
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of the man who waited upon her so 
deftly, and when he left she rose 
and wandered around the room, 
looking at the flowers, wondering 
what were the names of the many 
plants that were strange to her. Then 
she went across the dining-room and 
up the stairs toher own rooms, 
where she felt more at ease. She 
found them already arranged, and 
wondered at the quickness and si- 
lence with which the work was done. 

She did not know what to do, so 
she sat down again by the window 
to wait for Daphne. At last she 
saw a motor turn into the grounds, 
and soon Daphne appeared. Dru- 
silla’s face lighted up when she saw 
the pretty girl standing before her. 
She seemed a part of the morning 
itself, with her sparkling eyes, her 
dainty coloring accentuated by her 
pretty suit of blue and her jaunty 
hat. 

“Oh, you look like one of the flow- 
ers!” Drusilla exclaimed, reaching 
out her hands to her. 

“How nice of you to say that! I’ve 
come early; did you wait long for 
me?” 

“Yes; I have been settin’ here just 
seeing the beauty of it all. I can’t 
believe it’s real.” 

“Oh, but it is. And isn’t it beau- 
tiful! I always loved the place. 
Did you sleep well? Were you tired 
out? Are you rested?” 

“I didn’t sleep at first—I couldn't. 
But I’m not tired; I’m just sort of 
excited — and —and—oh, I don’t 
know what to say about it all.” 

“Well, if you are not tired, would 
you like to go over the house? It’s 
a lovely house. I know Mrs. Per- 
rine wants to show it to you and let 
you see what a wonderful house- 
keeper she is.” 

They went from room to room, 
from drawing-room to library, to the 
picture gallery in which were some 
of the famous pictures of the world, 
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and on to the great armor room, in 
which the former master of the house 
had searched the countries of the 
old world for the armor and accou- 
terments of chivalry which were ar- 
ranged around the walls. Then she 
was shown that which interested her 
more than the pictures or the armor 
—the pantries and the room in which 
were kept the china and silver in 
daily use; and the kitchen, with its 
array of cooking utensils, brought a 
look of delight into her old eyes, be- 
cause these she could understand. . 

Finally she was taken upstairs 
again and shown the guest rooms, 
each with its dressing-room and bath, 
and then opposite to her own suite 
of rooms she was taken into a small 
library paneled in soft-toned woods. 
Daphne pulled out a leather chair for 
Drusilla. 

“Now, what would you like to do? 
Is there anything you want?” 

Drusilla looked at her a moment 
and then said, half laughingly, half 
apologetically : 

“I'd like—I’d like—” 

She stopped, and Daphne came 
over to her. 

“What would you like, Miss 
Doane? I’m here to do anything 
you wish.” 

“You won’t think I’m a vain old 
woman if I tell you?” 

“Why, certainly not. Tell me.” 

“Well—well—I was thinkin’ this 
mornin’ when I dressed that I didn’t 
seem to fit in with the house. When 
I saw my pretty gray room, all so 
light an d— and — beautiful — and 
when I saw myself in the lookin’- 
glass with my old black dress, I 
thought—I wished—” 

“Yes, Miss Doane; what did you 
wish ?” 

Drusilla flushed. ; 

“I just wished I had pretty clothes 
to go with the room.” 

Daphne clapped her hands. 

“Now, isn’t that lovely! Of 
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course you should have pretty 
clothes, and you shall! We will go 
shopping! Father said to do any- 
thing you wanted to do. Now, what 
would you like?” 

“I don’t know, but I’d—I’d just 
like pretty clothes.” 

Daphne jumped up and danced 
around the room. | 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,” she 
said gaily. “We'll go to town and 
shop and shop and shop. I’d love it, 
and we'll send all the bills to Father. 
He can’t frown or scold as he does 
when J send him bills; he’ll have to 
pay yours without a word. Oh, we'll 
go right away—just as soon as we 
have lunch. 

“We'll make a day of it, Miss 
Doane, and we’ll have the loveliest 
time I” 

The lunch was served and then the 
ugly bonnet was tied on, the mantle 
wrapped around the thin shoulders, 
and Drusilla and Daphne started for 
that joyland of women—Fifth Ave- 
nue. 

“We'll go first and get some things 
that are already made,” Daphne said. 

She took Drusilla to one of the 
exclusive shops on Fifth Avenue. If 
Daphne had not been known, slight 
courtesy would have been shown the 
shabbily dressed old woman, but a 
few words from Daphne and the 
salesladies were all smiles and bows, 
eager to show their best. At first 
they showed her black dresses; but 
at Drusilla’s little look ef distress, 
quick Daphne saw there was some- 
thing wrong. 

“Don’t you 
Doane?” 

“Yes—yes—they’re beautiful, 
Miss Thornton, but—do I have to 
wear black? I’ve worn it all my life 
because it wears well. I’d like—I’d 
like—” 

“Tell me what you would like.” 

“T’d like a soft gray dress like my 
room, if I ain’t too old. But— 
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but—perhaps it wouldn’t be fittin’.” 

“That’s just the thing! Why 
didn’t I think of that! Gray will be 
just the color for you; and with a 
touch of blue, and your white hair— 
Oh, you'll be lovely, Miss Doane.” 

Again the willing salesladies were 
given their instructions, and gray 
dresses and gray suits were placed 
before her. Drusilla passed over the 
suits with hardly a look, but fingered 
lovingly the soft crépes and chiffons. 

“I don’t like the heavy things,” she 
said. “They look as if they’d turn 
well, and I don’t want nothin’ that 
can be turned. I’d like something 
that'll wear out.” 

Daphne laughed. 

“You’re just like me. I hate 
things that wear forever. Father 
says that’s the cause of the high cost 
of living—we women don’t buy sen- 
sible clothes.” 

Drusilla looked pained. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t look at them 
then—” 

Daphne interrupted her. 

“You just buy what you want. 
Don’t you worry about what Father 
thinks. I don’t.” 

“But I—I—don’t want to be ex- 
travagant.” 

“You can’t be extravagant. You 
can’t spend too much. Now, don’t 
you think about it—and don’t you 
ask how much they cost. You don’t 
need to know. Just you buy the 
prettiest things they’ve got.” 

Finally a choice was made of two 
pretty soft gray dresses, fragile 
enough to suit even Daphne’s luxuri- 
ous tastes; arrangements were made 
in regard to their hurried alterations ; 
and, after buying a wrap to replace 
the now discarded mantle, they de- 
parted, Drusilla as happy as a child, 
with a flush on her old cheeks and a 
strange happy light in her blue eyes. 

“Now we must have things to go 
with them.” 

They went into a lingerie shop, 
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where Drusilla was dazed by the 
piles of dainty underclothing that 
were spread before her. She ca- 
ressed the soft laces and the delicate, 
cobweb affairs. 

“Oh, Miss Thornton, I can’t de- 
cide. I didn’t know there was such 
beautiful things in the world! Had 
I ought to have ’em? Ain’t they too 
young for me?” 

“There is no age for undercloth- 
ing. Don’t you want them? Isn’t 
that the loveliest nightgown? Don’t 
you want it?” 

“Yes, I’d like to have it, but—” 
Drusilla thought of her two Canton 
flannel nightdresses lying in her lit- 
tle trunk. 

“Well, you shall have them. And 
this fluffy gray dressing-gown—it is 
a dear. We will take that, too; and 
this pretty bed-jacket. Look at the 
embroidery on it. You must have 
that, so if you have breakfast in bed 
—and look at this dear lace cap. 
When you sit up in bed, with the 
tray in front of you, and this little 
jacket on, and the cap, with a little 
of your hair showing beneath it, 
why, you'll look nice enough to eat. 
Now we'll go and buy stockings, 
pretty gray silk ones, and shoes, and 
slippers; and we mustn’t forget 
about the milliner. I know the love- 
liest place; Madame will know just 
what to give you.” 

Drusilla enjoyed the milliner’s the 
most of all; for there she tried on 
hat after hat—not ugly bonnets, but 
cleverly arranged creations for an 
old lady that seemed to remove the 
lines from her face and made her 
feel that perhaps, after all, she could 
take a part and share in the beautiful 
things of this new beautiful world, 
instead of being a mere looker-on. 

At last they were taken to one of 
the great modistes, a creator of 
gowns known on two continents, and 
Daphne had Miss Doane wait in a 
reception-room while she interviewed 
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the great lady herself. This arbiter 
of fashion came smilingly to Miss 
Doane and with her keen, profes- 
sional eye saw her “possibilities.” 
She said to Miss Thornton: 

“Will you leave it to me? I will 
make her the gowns and she will be 
pleased.” 

Measurements were taken and or- 
ders given ; and when they were again 
in the motor, Drusilla asked shyly: 

“What was that last place, Miss 
Thornton ?” 

“That is. Marcelle, the great dress- 
maker’s place. That was Marcelle 
herself who came to us.” 

“Was that a dressmaking shop? 
I didn’t see no dresses or fashion 
books.” 


“No, she doesn’t use fashion 
books. She makes her own fash- 
ions.” 


“But—but—we jest got two new 
dresses.” 

Miss Thornton laughed. 

“Oh, those are because we were in 
a hurry. Your dresses must be made. 
I told her she must hurry, too; and 
her things are beautiful, Miss Doane. 
You'll love yourself in them.” 

Drusilla laughed softly. 

“I’m afraid I love myself already. 
It seems awful vain for an old 
woman like me to be buying all them 
pretty clothes—but—” and _ she 
sighed like a happy child—“it’s nice 
to be vain for once in your life. It’s 
just nice.” 

“Of course it is. 
pretty clothes.” 

“Yes; it must be something born 
inside of us, cause I don’t know as 
I’ve ever had such a feelin’ even 
when readin’ the Bible as I did when 
I tried on them hats, and bought 
them dresses, and knowed they was 
mine.” She was quiet for a mo- 
ment. “I wonder if Eve ever had 
the chance to be extravagant in fig 
leaves ?” 

“Well, we’ve bought them, and 
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Father’s hair will certainly turn gray, 
but he can’t say a word. Now we'll 
go to lunch. It’s late; you must be 
hungry. I’m glad we found a coat 
that fitted you—that velvet is so soft 
and pretty. And your hat—why, 
Miss Doane, you won’t know your- 
self!” 

“Is it pretty? It ought to be. It’s 
got ten dollars of hat and thirty dol- 
lars of style; but I don’t care. I’m 
so happy that I’m afraid I'll cry and 
spoil it all.” 

But she did not cry and she en- 
joyed the luncheon at the big hotel, 
and as she ate she stole shy glances 
in the mirror opposite that reflected 
a transformed Drusilla from the 
frightened little woman who had 
gone tremblingly down the steps of 
the Doane home the day before. 


IV 


HE next few days passed in a 
whirl of excitement for Drusilla. 
Dresses were brought for her to try 
on, and she went into town with 
Daphne on visits to the great dress- 
maker, who turned and studied Dru- 
silla as gown after gown was fitted to 
her slim, yet still erect, old figure. 
But finally they were all finished and 
great boxes came to the house. They 
were opened by Jeanne and their 
treasures spread upon the chairs and 
the bed to be admired and fingered 
lovingly by Drusilla, who took as 
much joy in her new clothes as any 
girl with her first trousseau. She 
became another being, as, clothed in 
soft-toned grays, her hair dressed by 
the hand of expert Jeanne, she grad- 
ually lost her feeling of loneliness, of 
being a person apart from her new 
life, and began to move with confi- 
dence amongst the treasured beau- 
ties of her new home. 
The pretty gowns gave her a feel- 
ing of respect for herself that she 
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had never experienced before, and 
for the first time in her life she felt 
within herself a power. Her opin- 
ions were deferred to, her wishes 
carried out immediately, and it 
seemed to her that all the world was 
trying to give her happiness. It took 
her many days to feel that she might 
ask for service instead of waiting 
upon herself; but she soon learned 
that the many servants were there 
for her especial use, and expected to 
be called upon to render any service 
that she required. 

She had been in her new home 
but a few days when a card 
was brought her, and she read 
on it: 





THOMAS CARNEY 


Taz NEW YORK TIMES 











She went to the library, wondering 
what some strange man could want 
with her. She found a very quick, 
alert young man, with twinkling 
blue eyes, who rose to greet her. 
She gave him her hand and asked 
him to be seated. He sat down, and 
then question after question was 
asked Drusilla. What relation was 
she to Elias Doane? Had she ever 
known him? How she had passed 
her life; the details of the life in the 
Doane home; how many years she 
had been there? Her impressions of 
her new home; what she intended 
doing with her million dollars; if 
she had any relatives to whom she 
would leave her money? Was she 
interested in charities? Did she be- 
lieve in promiscuous giving, or would 
she help personally the objects of 
her charity? 

Poor Drusilla heard the flood of 
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questions in amazement, and an- 
swered them quite frankly; and the 
keen young newspaper man read 
much between the answers that 
showed the loneliness of her life, 
her bewilderment in her new sur- 
roundings, and he congratulated 
himself that he would have an article 
for his Sunday paper that not only 
would be filled with facts, but also 
would have “heart interest.” 

When he rose to go he asked her 
if she had a photograph of herself. 

She laughed. 

“No, I ain’t never had my pictur’ 
took since I was a young girl and 
had it on a tintype.” 

Nothing daunted, the young man 
asked for it; but she had to tell him 
that she had lost it years ago; and 
then he asked if he might take her 
photograph as she sat there in her 
high-backed chair. Drusilla was a 
little awed by this very confident 
young man, so she sat still while he 
took her photograph, and then when 
he was ready to depart, she hesitat- 
ingly said: 

“Young man, you have asked me 
a lot of questions. May I ask you 
one?” 

He laughed. 

“Certainly ! 
want.” 

“Well, why have you asked me so 
many things?” 

“TI represent the New York Times, 
a newspaper, and we want to tell the 
people all about you.” 

“About me? Why should they 
want to know about me?” 

The man laughed again, pleasant- 
ly, and said: 

“You know we like to know about 
our neighbors, and you are the new- 
est neighbor.” 

“But are you going to write all I 
said ?” 

“Well, nearly all; but, Miss Doane, 
if there is anything you don’t want 
written, I’ll cut it.” 


As many as you 
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Drusilla was somewhat embar- 
rassed. 

“Have I said anything that I 
shouldn’t? If I had known you was 
from a paper, I’d ’a’ waited until Mr. 
Thornton come.” 

“I’m jolly glad you didn’t. Little 
copy could have been squeezed from 
that old lawyer. But don’t you wor- 
ry, Miss Doane. There won’t be 
anything that will hurt you. It’s 
kind of you to see me. I have been 
trying for several days to get in, but 
couldn’t get past that butler of yours. 
He sure is a wonder.” 

“Did the butler stop you?” 

“Well, yes; he stood at the door 
like an armored cruiser. I wouldn’t 
have made it to-day if I hadn’t 
waited until I saw him go out. I 
knew the second man was at his 
home and only a maid in charge of 
you.” 

Drusilla was unhappy. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have seen 
you. It must have been Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s orders, and he knows what is 
best for me.” 

She crossed over to the young man 
and looked rather pitifully up into 
his face. 

“You look like a nice young man,” 
she said; “I like your eyes. You 
won’t say nothing that’ll make Mr. 
Thornton unhappy ?” 

The reporter took the half-out- 
stretched hand and smiled down 
into the kindly, wrinkled face. 
When he spoke there was almost a 
touch of tenderness in his voice. 

“I don’t care about making Mr. 
Thornton unhappy, Miss Doane, but 
I wouldn’t do anything to make you 
unhappy for the world; and if you 
ever want anything of the papers, 
here is my card. Just you send for 
me and I'll do anything for you that 
I can.” 

And so ended Drusilla’s first inter- 
view. 

To her amazement the next Sun- 
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day there was spread before her the 
paper with great headlines: 


Miss Drusmra Doane, Our NEWEST 
MILLIONAIRE. 


There was the picture of the Doane 
home for old ladies; there were pic- 
tures of the home at Brookvale taken 
from many angles, pictures of the 
garden, the conservatories ; and in the 
middle of the page there was Drusilla 
herself, sitting in the high-backed 
chair. The article was well written, 
filled with “heart interest.” It told 
of her early struggles, her years of 
work, and later her life in the charity 
home. Evidently the young man had 
visited the village where she had 
lived, and talked with all who knew 
her; and Mrs. Smith’s hand could 
plainly be seen in the account of the 
life of the inmates of the institution 
over which she had charge. Even 
poor old Barbara had been called up- 
on to tell about Drusilla, the many 
little acts of kindness which she had 
done for the poor and lonely. As 
Drusilla read it she laughed and said, 
“Well, I guess Barbara had her teeth 
in that day.” The article ended with 
the account of the million-dollar be- 
quest, and suggested that quite likely 
the charities of New York would 
benefit by the newest acquisition to 
the ranks of its millionaires, as Miss 
Doane was alone in the world, and 
had no one on whom to lavish her 
enormous income or to leave the 
money when she was called to the 
other world. 

Drusilla did not know it, but this 
last addition of the facile reporter’s 
pen set many heads of institutions 
to thinking, and caused many a per- 
son to wonder how they could gain 
the affections or the pity of this old 
lady, and separate her from at 
least a part of her new-found in- 
heritance. 

Drusilla passed many hours among 


the flowers in the conservatories, 
where she won the heart of the gar- 
dener by the keen interest she took 
in his work. He would walk around 
with her and tell her the names of 
the plants strange to her, pointing 
out their beauties and their peculiari- 
ties. He soon saw that the orchids 
and the rare blooms from foreign 
lands did not appeal to her as did the 
old-fashioned flowers she knew, and 
they made a little bargain that in the 
spring she should have some beds of 
mignonette, phlox, verbenas, and 
moss rose. One morning she 
watched him giving directions to 
one of the under-gardeners for the 
potting of small plants for the 
spring. 

“Mr. Donald,” she said, “I wish I 
could plant somethin’. It’s been 
years since I dug around in the earth, 
and I want to plant somethin’ and 
see it grow.” 

“That’s easy, ma’am,” said Scotch 
Mr. Donald. “I'll fix a part of the 
house here and you can plant what 
you want in it”; and after that many 
mornings found Drusilla pottering 
happily around the conservatory with 
a trowel, planting seeds or “slipping” 
plants as she called it. It gave her 
something to do, and that was the one 
thing she needed. She missed the 
active life, the “doing something.” 
Everything was done for her—she 
had no duties. She, who had passed 
her life in service for others, here 
had only to mention a wish and it 
was immediately carried out. She 
was not allowed even to look after 
her clothing. As soon as an article 
was removed it was whisked out of 
the room and when returned was 
brushed, mended, and ready for use 
again. 

One afternoon Drusilla sat down 
by the window to mend a tear on the 
bottom of her skirt. Jeanne, coming 
into the room, quickly took the gar- 
ment from her. 
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“Madame, she must not do that. I 
will attend to it at once.” 

Drusilla laughed. 

“Can’t I even patch my dress?” 
she said. “Jane, where are my stock- 
in’s? I am sure there must be some 
darnin’.” 

Jeanne looked at her reproachfully. 

“Madame does not wear darned 
stockings.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said Dru- 
silla. “Why shouldn’t I wear darned 
stockin’s ?” 

“Yes, but 1t would not be aw fait 
for Madame to wear darned stock- 
ings.” 

Drusilla became a little angry. 

“How foolish you are, Jane! I’ve 
wore darned stockin’s all my life. A 
few darns don’t hurt one way or an- 
other. What becomes of my stock- 
in’s? I saw a hole in one the other 
day.” 

Jeanne looked a little embarrassed. 

“Why—why—when they become 
not convenable for Madame, I—I 
take them.” 

“Oh,” said shrewd Drusilla, look- 
ing at Jeanne over her glasses. “And 
I presume you are the judge of when 
they become ‘convenable’—whatever 
that means. But you’d better let me 
tell you when I think they’re ready 
to be passed on.” 

Drusilla sat back in the chair with 
folded hands for a few moments; 
then she looked down at them as 
they lay idly in her lap. 

“I don’t see what I’m goin’ to do 
with my hands. I’ve always had a 
work-basket by my side whenever I 
set down, and now you just expect 
me to set. Well, I’m tired of it; I 
want to do something.” 

A few of the neighbors, headed by 
Mrs. Thornton, made calls upon Dru- 
silla; and when the first caller’s card 
was brought to Drusilla, she went 
into the drawing-room and greeted 
the stylishly dressed lady who rose to 
meet her, wondering why she had 


come. The lady sat down and talked 
to Drusilla about the weather, asked 
how she liked Brookvale, spoke of 
the opera season and of a new singer, 
asked her if she cared for sympho- 
nies, mentioned a ball that was being 
given at Sherry’s that night for char- 
ity; and then departed, leaving Dru- 
silla still wondering why she came. 
Evidently she told her friends of her 
visit, as many came, some from curi- 
osity and others from real kindliness 
and desire to be friendly with their 
newest neighbor. 

One day Daphne saw the cards. 

“Oh,” she said, “has Mrs. Druer 
called, and Mrs. Cairns, and Mrs. 
Freeman? I am so glad. You must 
return the call.” 

“Is that a call? What did they 
come for? I been wondering about 
it ever since they come.” 

“They are your neighbors.” 

“Oh, is that the way they are 
neighborly in the city? Set down 
and talk about nothing for ten min- 
utes and then go home. Well, I don’t 
see as it’s very fillin’.” 

“They want to get acquainted.” 

“Well, why don’t they stay a while 
and git acquainted? We jest git 
started to talkin’ when they go away. 
Where I lived when a neighbor come 
to see you, they brought their sewin’ 
and spent the afternoon. You can’t 
git acquainted settin’ opposite each 
other and wonderin’ what to say. 
Why, they all look when they 
git ready to go, ‘Well, I’ve 
done my duty; thank goodness it’s 
over!’” 

Daphne laughed. 

“You must go and return the 
calls.” 

“You mean that I must go to their 
houses and do what they done—set 
ten minutes and ask them about the 
weather and the opera and sym- 
phonies? I don’t know nothin’ about 
them things at all.” 

“You needn’t ask them about the 
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opera, but you must return their 
calls.” 

Drusilla shook her head. 

“No, I won’t do it.” 

“Oh, but you must.” 

“But I won’t, Miss Thornton,” 
said Drusilla obstinately. “I don’t 
know what to say.” 

“T’ll go with you, Miss Doane.” 

“Well—” and Drusilla was a lit- 
tle pacified—“well, I'll go once and 
see what it’s like.” 

“Never mind ; you must return the 
first calls. I’ll come for you to-mor- 
row and we'll go. You have cards 
—I had them made for you; and I'll 
bring my new cardcase. No, I'll get 
you the dearest bag I saw downtown. 
Gray suede with a cardcase and mir- 
ror in it, and a pencil and every- 
thing you need.” 

“What do I want a mirror in my 
hand satchel for?” 

“Why, to powder your nose if it 
gets shiny, Miss Doane. You're not 
up-to-date. You must have a vanity 
box in your bag or you won't be in 
it at all now.” 

Drusilla laughed. 

“You ain’t forgot how vain I was 
that first day when I peeked in all 
the mirrors at the hotel. But now 
I can pass one without lookin’ in, if 
I ain’t got a new dress on.” 

“Speaking of dresses, Miss Doane, 
put on that dark gray velvet that 
Marcelle made you and the hat with 
the mauve. Oh, I wish it were cold, 
so you could wear your new furs. 
But—well—they’ll see them all after 
a while. We mustn’t astonish them 
too much at first.” 

“Do I have to fix up so much?” 

“But I want them to see how pret- 
ty you are.” 

Drusilla blushed like a girl. 

“Pshaw, Miss Thornton, don’t you 
know I’m past seventy years old? 
You shouldn’t say such things.” 

“Oh, but I mean it. Margaret 
Fairchild, who was here with her 
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mother, told the girls the other night 
at the dance that she couldn’t keep 
her eyes off of you, as you sat with 
the light on your hair, and your 
pretty dress that was so half old- 
fashioned and half the latest style. 
She said you looked as if you had 
just stepped out of a picture.” 

“It’s my clothes, I guess.” 

“Yes, it’s partly the clothes, and 
that’s where Marcelle is clever. She 
makes the clothes suit you, and 
doesn’t try to make a fashionable 
middle-aged woman out of you. She 
spoke of your hands too, said they 
looked so—so—sort of feminine as 
they lay on the arms of the chair. 
You are clever, Miss Doane, to al- 
ways sit on one of those high-backed 
chairs when callers come; it makes 
a lovely background.” 

“Does it? I hadn’t thought of 
that. I generally set in the chair 
that’s nearest the door; and I like 
one with arms that I can take hold 
of, ‘cause it makes me nervous to 
have the women stare at me, and 
sometimes when there is such a long 
time between talks, I hold on to the 
arm tight so’s I won’t show I’m 
nervous and wonderin’ what to say 
to fill in. But I didn’t think anyone 
noticed my hands.” She looked 
down at them rather sadly. “They’ve 
always worked hard and I guess they 
show the marks.” 

“Oh, your hands are beautiful, 
Miss Doane. I can’t ever believe 
you have worked with them.” 

“Can’t you? I never had my 
hands idle in my lap in all my life till 
I come here. But—well, they ought 
to have something happen to ’em the 
way Jane works with ‘em. When- 
ever I let her she’s fussin’ with my 
hands with little sticks and knives, 
until sometimes I’d like to box her 
ears. How anyone can spend so 
much time just settin’ still and lettin’ 
someone fuss with their hands, I 
don’t see. But I let her do it, as 
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I don’t have much else to do here 
but just set still.” 

Daphne laughed, and Drusilla 
went on: 

“What time do we go callin’ to- 
morrow? I want to git it over.” 

“T’ll come for you at four, and 
I'll tell them to have the small car 
ready. Good-by. I’m going to a 
great big tea where I am to pour. 
I love to give tea, although I always 
give the wrong person lemon.” 

The next day Jeanne, being told 
that Drusilla was going to call upon 
the ladies of the neighborhood, took 
extra care in dressing her; and when 
Daphne came, Drusilla was a very 
exquisitely dressed old lady waiting 
for her car. The bag delighted Dru- 
silla and she examined the fittings, 
and looked at the little vanity case 
with its tiny powder puff and mir- 
ror. Daphne laughed as she saw her 
peep into the mirror. 

“Oh, Miss Doane, you’re just like 
us all, We can’t pass a mirror with- 
out a peep.” 

Drusilla said: “I wonder if we ever 
git too old not to want to see our- 
selves. As long as I can have hats 
like this one, I won’t. Ain’t it funny 
what clothes can do for you? Now 
with my velvet dress I ain’t a bit 
afraid to go in that big house, in the 
front door and set down in the par- 
lor, while if I had on my old black 
dress, I’d feel that I belonged in the 
kitchen. Yet it’s the same Drusilla 
Doane inside.” 

Drusilla made many calls that aft- 
ernoon. At some of the places, be- 
ing told that the lady was not at 
home, a card was left. 

“Pshaw now,” she said to Daphne, 
“will I have to come again, now she 
ain’t at home?” 

“No,” said Daphne; “she’ll find 
your card and know you have 
called. That’s all you have to do.” 

“Well, that’s one good thing”— 
and Drusilla was relieved to find that 
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the disagreeable duty was so quick- 
ly done. “If I’d a knowed that, I’d 
a sent William to tell me when they 
was out and then I’d a come.” 

“Oh, but you'll like your neigh- 
bors when you know them. Here— 
Mrs. Crane is at home, I know”— 
and Drusilla spent a most miserable 
half-hour sitting on the edge of a 
hard chair, wishing Daphne would 
rise as a signal to leave. Tea was 
served by a maid, and Drusilla held 
the cup awkwardly, while she ate 
the little wafer and infinitesimal 
sandwich which was passed with it. 

“Why didn’t they have a table?” 
she asked when they were outside. 
“I was in mortal fear that I’d spill 
the tea on my new dress—and I don’t 
eat well with my gloves on.” 

Two more calls of the same kind 
were made and as they were turn- 
ing into another gate, Drusilla leaned 
forward and said to the chauffeur: 
“Joseph, go straight ahead.” Then, 
turning to Daphne, Drusilla said: 
“We're goin’ for a ride now; we 
ain’t goin’ to spoil this lovely day 
with no more calls.” 

Drusilla would not listen to Daph- 
ne’s remonstrances, and the motor 
flew along the beautiful drive over- 
looking the Hudson. Drusilla did 
not speak for a long time, simply 
enjoying the ride. 

“We haven’t made half the calls 
that we should,” Daphne finally pro- 
tested. “We must go another day.” 

Drusilla shook her head decisively. 

“No; I won’t make no more calls.” 

“Oh, but, Miss Doane, you must. 
You must return your calls.” 

“Oh, but I mustn’t, and I won’t,” 
said Drusilla, shaking her head ob- 
stinately. “I most froze at some of 
them places, and I won’t risk it 
again. I won’t make calls. They 
can come to me, Miss Thornton, but 
I won’t go back.” 

“But they won’t come to see you 
if you don’t return the calls.” 
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“Well, they can stay at home then 
—it ain’t much loss on either side.” 

“But what will you do?” 

“T’ll send William to know when 
they are out, and he can leave my 
cards jest as well as I can. I won't 
go into them rooms and drink tea 
out of my lap and eat with my gloves 
on, and talk about things I don’t 
know nothin’ about and don’t care 
even if I did. I’m too old to begin 
such foolishness.” 

“But what will I tell them when 
they ask why you don’t return their 
calls?” 

“You can tell them anything you 
want to. I won't go.” 

Daphne said mischievously: “T’ll 
say you are a very old lady, and 
feeble, and are not equal to the exer- 
tion of making calls.” 

Drusilla sat up very straight and a 
slight flush appeared on her cheeks. 

“You'll say no such thing, Daphne 
Thornton. You say the truth, that 
I don’t see no sense in it. Old in- 
deed! I’m not so old; and as to be- 
ing feeble—” 

Daphne snuggled her face against 
the arm near her. 

“Oh, you are a dear, Miss Doane, 
I love to see you get angry. But 

ou say you are old!” 

“That’s different. I say it with 
my own meanin’, and generally to get 
out of doin’ somethin’ I don’t want 
to do. But I’m growin’ younger 
each minute. Perhaps”—she chuck- 
led softly to herself—“it’s my sec- 
ond childhood.” 


Vi 


NE morning when Drusilla was 

wandering aimlessly around 
the house she went into the pastry 
room. There she looked in delight 
at all the shining pans and the bowls 
arranged in graduated sizes on their 
shelves. 
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“My, ain’t it nice, and everything 
so handy!” 

She looked around for a minute; 
then a thought began to take shape 
in Drusilla’s mind. She looked at 
the chef thoughtfully ; then, evident- 
ly deciding, she gave her head a lit- 
tle toss and with a light laugh left 
the room, soon to return with a big 
gingham apron covering her pretty 
dress. The chef looked at her in- 
quiringly. 

“Cook,” Drusilla said, “I’m hun- 
gry for some home cookin’ and I 
want to do it myself. I ain’t cooked 
none fer a good many years, and my 
fingers is jest itchin’ to git into the 
flour. Where’s your flour and things 
to make cake?” 

The chef was shocked. 

“Mais, Madame.” 

“Yes, Madame may, and she’s go- 
in’ to; so show me where the things 
is.” She rolled up her sleeves. 
“Now you git me that big yellow 
bowl, and give me the lard. I’m 
goin’ to make doughnuts—fried 
cakes I used to call ’em, tho’ it’s 
more stylish to say doughnuts these 
days. I don’t like them that’s bought 
in the store with sugar sprinkled on 
top; sugar don’t belong on fried 
cakes. It takes away their crispi- 
ness and you might as. well be eatin’ 
cake.” 

Drusilla kept the chef busy wait- 
ing on her until she had all the arti- 
cles needed. Then she turned upon 
him. 

“Now, you go away. Go up to 
your room, or down to James. I 
don’t want you standin’ round look- 
in’ as if you was goin’ to bust every 
minute. You got to git used to this. 
I’m goin’ to have a bakin’ day once 
a week, same as I did for forty year.” 

Drusilla spent a happy morning. 
The “fried cakes” finished, she de- 
cided to make some cookies—the 
“old-fashioned kind that my moth- 
er’s sister Jane give me the recipe 
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of; I kind o’ want to see if I have 
lost my hand.” 

But the hand had not lost its cun- 
ning if the great dish of brown, crisp 
doughnuts, and the cookies and the 
gingerbread were a test. After they 
were baked and in a row on the 
table, she stepped back and surveyed 
her handiwork, with a proud expres- 
sion on her kindly old face. 

“Now if I only had some one to 
come in and say, ‘Drusilla, is them 
fresh fried cakes?’ and I’d laugh 
and say, “Yes; do try ’em,’ and they’d 
eat three or four. Or if I only had 
some neighbors—” 

Drusilla stopped suddenly. 

“Now, why shouldn’t I! I’ve got 
neighbors that’s all been tryin’ to be 
neighborly to me in their way; why 
shouldn’t I be neighborly in my way? 
I can’t be neighborly jest leavin’ a 
card, or drinkin’ tea with my gloves 
on— Yes, I will! Drusilla’ll be 
neighborly in Drusilla’s way.” 

She was as delighted as a child 
at the thought. She hurried into 
the pantry and returned with some 
plates and napkins. She piled a few 
of her confections upon each plate, 
carefully covered it with a napkin, 
then called William. 

“William,” she said, “you take 
that plate o’ cookies over to Mis’ 
Gale’s, and tell her that I sent ’em, 
bein’ it was my bakin’ day. See she 
gets em and they don’t stop in the 
kitchen. And take that plate o’ gin- 
gerbread to Mis’ Cairns; and them 
fried cakes to Mis’ Freeman; and 
tell ’em all I sent ’em with my love. 
Tell ’em I made ’em myself.” 

William looked at her but did not 
move. 

“What you lookin’ at me fer? 
Take ’em as I said. Put ’em in a 
basket if you can’t carry "em, or 
have one of the girls help you.” 

“But, ma’am, but—” 

“But what? Ain’t you never took 
cookies to no one before?” 
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“Why—why—no, ma’am. Never 
in the houses where I’ve served—” 

“Now that’ll do, William. Don’t 
begin that. That’s what James al- 
ways says when he specially wants to 
be disagreeable. If you haven’t ever 
took a neighbor a plate o’ cookies 
or some gingerbread, right hot out 
of the oven, you’ve missed a lot. 
So do as I say!” 

“But—ma’am—I’m sure they have 
all the cakes they need. Mr. Cairns 
is a—very—very rich man, and they 
have a cook, a French cook. Why, 
he has an income of more than a 
million dollars a year, and—and—” 

Drusilla looked at him over her 
glasses. 

“Land o’ Goshen, has he? That’s 
a heap o’ money; but I’m sure that 
if he has a French cook like mine, 
he’ll be mighty glad to have an old- 
fashioned fried cake; so take that 
plate to him too, and I'll fix another 
for Mis’ Freeman. He ain’t never 
sence he was a boy set his teeth in 
better fried cakes. Perhaps the 
cookies won’t be so much to his 
taste; but you tell ‘em they’re nice 
fer the children to slip in their apron 
pockets to eat at recess.” 

William executed his errand, al- 
though with a feeling that the dig- 
nity of the place was not being up- 
held. There was a luncheon party 
at the Cairns mansion, and when the 
butler brought in the plate of cookies 
and the doughnuts and delivered the 
message, trying his best not to smile, 
Mrs. Cairns looked at them in dis- 
may. 

“What did you say, John?” 

“Miss Doane sent them to you 
with her love. She said that it was 
her baking day, and that she had 
made them herself. The cookies are 
for the children to slip in their apron 
pockets and eat at recess,” recited 
the butler with an immobile face. 

Mrs. Cairns raised the napkins and 
surveyed the cakes; then she looked 

















at her husband and her guests. They 
laughed ; that is, the guests did, but 
not Mr. Cairns. 

“Take them to the kitchen, John,” 
Mrs. Cairns ordered. “The serv- 
ants may have them.” 

“No; bring them here, John,” Mr. 
Cairns said sharply. “You may go 
and say that Mrs. Cairns thanks Miss 

Doane very much for her thought- 
fulness in remembering her on her 
baking day, and that she is sure she 
will enjoy the doughnuts—and the 
cookies will be given to the children.” 

The servant left the room, and 
Mr. Cairns sat very quietly look- 
ing at the plates before him. He 
took up one of the doughnuts, stud- 
ied it, then finally took a bite of it. 

“Hot,” he said, “and crispy.” 

He was quiet a moment, with a 
far-away look in his eye; then, as 
if noticing the silence of his guests, 
he said with a quiet laugh: 

“It takes me back—back— _ Bless 
her old soul! I understand. And it 
takes me back—and—well, I’m a 
boy again and I can see Mother 
standing over the stove, and I can 
smell the hot cakes when I come in 
from school, and hear her say, ‘Jim- 
mie, take your hands out of that 
crock! No, you can’t have but one. 
Well, two, but no more. Now take 
that plate over to Mis’ Fisher and 
that one to Miss Corbin—’ ” 

He was quiet again for a few mo- 
ments ; then, as if coming back to the 
world beside him, he said in his 
usual even tones: 

“Shall we go into the library?” 

And the guests did not laugh again. 

Drusilla was neighborly in other 
ways besides that of sending cakes 
and cookies on her baking day. One 
day she heard that Mrs. Beaumont, 
who lived in the first house below 
her, was ill. “She has a bad cold,” 
Miss Lee told her, “and they are 
afraid it might develop into pneu- 
monia. But, between you and me, 
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she’s just bored to death and doesn’t 
have enough to interest her.” 

As soon as her visitor left, Dru- 
silla went upstairs, and came down 
with a little package in her hand 
and an old-fashioned sunbonnet on 
her head. She went out of the gate 
and down the road until she camé 
to the great gates that guarded the 
home of the multi-millionaire who 
lived there. 

She was told at the door that Mrs. 
Beaumont was not receiving, but she 
told the man to tell his mistress that 
she had something special for her 
and would not detain her but a mo- 
ment. The man rather unwillingly 
took her message, and returning in a 
few moments conducted Drusilla in- 
to a luxurious bedroom, where a 
very beautiful woman was lying up- 
on a chaise longue, dressed in an 
elaborate peignoir, her hair covered 
by a marvelous creation that went by 
the name of boudoir cap. She lan- 
guidly gave her hand to Drusilla. 

“You want to see me?” she mur- 
mured in a low, languid voice. 
“Won’t you please sit down? And 
excuse my appearance. I am not 
receiving—but—but—I thought I 
would see you.” 

Drusilla sat down. 

“Now that’s real nice of you to see 
me. I heard you was sick—had a 
bad cold; and I thought I’d come in 
and see if I couldn’t help you. I 
brung some boneset. I nursed a lot 
when I was younger, and I found 
that boneset is the best thing in the 
world fer a cold. Jest make a tea 
of it and drink it hot. It’s kind of 
bitter, but you can put milk and 
sugar in it if you want to—though, 
to my notion, that makes it worse. 
Then git right into bed and cover 
up and sweat. It’s the best thing 
in the world fer a cold—jest sweat 
it out of you. If you should put a 
hot brick or a hot flatiron at your 
back and another at your feet, it’d 
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help. By to-morrow you won’t know 
you got a cold.” 

The woman’s face was a study; 
but the doctor entered at that mo- 
ment and saved her. She said: 

“Dr. Rodman, this is Miss Doane, 
my nearest neighbor.” 

Drusilla shook his hand heartily. 

“I’m real glad to see you. I’ve 
brung Mis’ Beaumont some herbs. 
A little boneset. I told her to make 
a good strong cup o’ tea of it, and 
drink it hot, then git into bed and 
cover up warm, and sweat, and by 
to-morrow she wouldn’t know she 
had a cold.” 

The doctor looked from Drusilla 
to Mrs. Beaumont, hardly knowing 
what to say. This little old lady, 
with her sunbonnet and her boneset 
tea, was not the usual visitor he en- 
countered in the homes of his fash- 
ionable patients. 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Beaumont, “and 
—and—Miss Doane was telling me 
that a hot brick—what was it you 
said, Miss Doane?” 

“I was a tellin’ her that a hot 
brick or a flatiron at her feet and 
another at the small of her back 
would help. It ain’t comfortable jest 
at first, but she can have the hired 
girl wrap it in a piece o’ flannel, and 
after a while it feels real comfortin’. 
But I must be goin’. I see you’re a 
lookin’ at my bunnet, Mis’ Beau- 
mont. It don’t look much like what 
you got on your head, but I work a 
lot in the garden, and if I don’t have 
somethin’ on my head my hair gets 
all frouzy. A hat don’t seem to be 
the right thing to work in the garden 
with, and if I do wear one the sun 
burns the back of my neck when I 
stoop down; so I got me a bunnet, 
like I used to wear, and it makes me 
feel real to home. Good-by, good- 
by, doctor.” 

She turned to Mrs. Beaumont: 

“Now, if the boneset tea don’t do 
you no good, let me know. Perhaps 
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your liver is teched a little and it 
makes you feel bad all over. I got 
some camomile leaves that’s real 
good fer that. If you want any, I'll 
be real glad to bring ’em over.” 

She was gone. 

The doctor looked at his patient 
and the patient looked at the doctor. 
Then Mrs. Beaumont put back her 
head and burst into a gale of laugh- 
ter, in which the dignified doctor 
soon joined. They laughed and 
laughed, the woman wiping her 
tear-filled eyes. Finally, when she 
could stop long enough to talk, she 
said: 

“Did you ever hear of anything so 
funny in all your life—a hot brick— 
or a hot flatiron—” a peal of laugh- 
ter—‘“at my feet—another one at the 
small of my back— Oh, I shall die, 
I shall surely die!’ And she went 
off into another paroxysm of laugh- 
ter. 

When the laughter ceased and the 
doctor returned to his professional 
manner, asking her how she felt and 
starting to feel her pulse, she said: 

“Doctor, she’s cured me I 
haven’t had a laugh like that for 
years. It’s better than all your med- 
icine. Boneset tea—” and again she 
was off. 

Finally, when she had quieted, the 
doctor said: 

“I don’t know but that her bone- 
set tea is as good as anything else. 
All you need is a little quiet. You 
seem better than you were yester- 
day.” 

“T tell you that I am well! All my 
system needed was a little shaking 
up, and Miss Doane has done it for 
me.” 

The doctor rose to go. 

“I think that I shall take Miss 
Doane as a partner. Her herbs or 
her prescriptions seem to have a bet- 
ter effect than my medicines. Shall 
I come to-morrow ?” 

“Yes; this may not last. Come 














to-morrow if you are near, though I 
am sure I won’t need you.” 

As the doctor’s hand was on the 
door he turned: 

“If I were you, Mrs. Beaumont, 
I’d send for those camomile leaves.” 


UT with all her little acts of 

neighborliness, and her “bak- 
ing day” and her attempts to find 
duties to fill the hours, time began to 
hang heavily upon the hands of act- 
ive Drusilla. If she had been of a 
higher station in life she would have 
said that she was bored or was suf- 
fering from that general complaint 
of the rich—ennui. 

Here Providence stepped in. One 
morning when she was dressing she 
heard a peculiar little wailing cry. 
She listened. The cry was repeated. 
She listened again, but could not lo- 
cate the sound. Then, thinking she 
might be mistaken, she continued 
with her dressing; but again that 
piercing wail was borne to her ears. 
She opened her window and then she 
heard it distinctly—a baby’s cry. She 
listened in amazement. There was 
no baby on the place except the gar- 
dener’s, and his cottage was too far 
from the big house to have his chil- 
dren’s wails heard in that place given 
over to aristocratic quiet. Drusilla 
tried to see around the corner of the 
house, but she could not; so she rang 
for Jeanne. 

“Jane, I heard a baby cry. Go and 
find out where it is,” she said. 

Jeanne was gone a long time, it 
seemed to Drusilla; and then she 
returned, with big frightened eyes, 
followed by the butler carrying a 
large basket. He stopped at the 
door. 


“Come in, James. What you 
standing there for? What you 
got?” 


Just then the wailing cry came 
from the basket, and Drusilla 
dropped the brush in her hand. 
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“For the land’s sake, what’s in 
the basket? Come here!” 

James gingerly deposited the bas- 
ket upon a chair. 

“It’s a baby, ma’am—a live baby.” 

“Well, upon my soul! Of course 
it is! You wouldn’t expect it to not 
be alive. Let’s see it.” 

She went over to the basket and 
looked down at the lively little bun- 
dle that seemed to be protesting in 
its feeble way against the injustice 
of the world in leaving it at a chance 
doorstep. Drusilla looked at it ad- 
miringly. 

“Why, ain’t it cunning, the pore 
little thing! It’s done up warm. 
How’d it get here?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am. It must ’a’ 
been left early this morning after the 
gates was opened. I'll ask the gar- 
deners if they saw anyone come in.” 

“Never mind now, James. Here’s 
a letter. It'll tell us all about it. 
Where are my glasses, Jane?” 

Drusilla put on her glasses and 
read the inscription on the letter. 

“Miss Drusilla Doane. Well, they 
know my name.” 

She tore open the envelope and 
read aloud: 


I read in the paper that you have no 
one and are alone and rich. My baby 
has no one but me, and I can’t work. 
Won't you take him? His name is John— 
that’s all. 

Joun’s MorHer 


Drusilla pushed the glasses up on 
her forehead and used a slang ex- 
pression that almost drew a smile 
from solemn James. 

“Now what do you know about 
that!” 

She looked at James as if he 
should have an answer, and he said: 

“I’m sure, Miss Doane, I don’t 
know anything about it at all.” 

Drusilla looked down at the baby 
in the basket, and again at the letter, 
not knowing what to do; but, the 
little wail again rising, she reached 
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down to take the baby into her arms, 
and found it securely pinned into the 
basket. 

“Poor little mother!” she said. 
“She didn’t want you to get cold.” 

As she took out the safety-pins 
and lifted the baby into her arms, 
she dislodged a bottle of milk. 

“Why, she thought of everything! 
She must ’a’ loved you, little John, 
even though she left you on my door- 
step.” 

The baby, a healthy little young- 
ster about eight months old, blinked 
up at Drusilla in a friendly manner, 
then clutched her hair. Drusilla 
laughed, as she drew her head away. 

“That’s the first thing all babies 
make for, my hair. Bless his little 
heart, he’s gettin’ familiar already.” 

James interrupted. 

“What’ll I do with it, Miss 
Doane?” 

Drusilla looked up from the baby. 

“Do with what? The basket? 
Take it away.” 

“No, ma’am; I meant é#”—point- 
ing to the baby. 

“James, it is not an it. It’s a he. 
But you’re right, James; what'll we 
do with it?” And she looked down 
at the little body in her arms. 

“Why—why—” stammered James, 
who plainly showed that disposing 
of babies left by chance at doorsteps 
was entirely out of the usual line of 
a well-trained butler’s duties, “I 
don’t know, ma’am. It never hap- 
pened before where I’ve served.” 
Here he had an inspiration and his 
face cleared. “Perhaps we'd better 
send for Mr. Thornton.” 

Drusilla looked up at him in a re- 
lieved way. 

“That’s the first glimmer of sense 
you’ve ever showed, James; though 
what he knows about babies I don’t 
see. I’m sure he never was one him- 
self. Now I’ll set down—this baby’s 
heavy—and you go and telephone.” 

“What’ll I tell him, ma’am?” 
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“Tell him? Why, tell him we’ve 
got a baby unexpected and we don’t 
know what to do with it.” 

James almost smiled again. 

“I'll break the news to him care- 
ful, ma’am,” he said. 

When he was gone Drusilla scru- 
tinized the baby’s hood and coat. 

“Jane,” she said, “his clothes is 
pretty—his mother must ’a’ made 
‘em ; and his socks is knit, not bought 
ones.” 

She examined each article of his 
clothing as carefully as would a 
mother inspecting her first-born’s 
wardrobe. 

“He’s dressed real nice. . . . Did 
you get him?” as James entered the 
room. “What did he say?” 

“I did not speak to him, Miss 
Doane, but to Miss Daphne. She 
acted rather—well—rather excited, 
and said she would be over immedi- 
ately with her father.” 

“We'll wait in patience, I suppose. 
I'll lay this young man down. My 
arms must be a gettin’ old because 
I feel him.” 

She laid the baby on the couch and 
he protested with legs and arms and 
voice against being laid upon his 
back. Drusilla took him up and he 
was happy again. 

“Well,” laughed Drusilla, “I guess 
I’ve found somethin’ to do with my 
hands.” 

The baby stared at Drusilla for a 
few moments; then his wails com- 
menced again. Drusilla trotted him, 
but that did not stop his cries. 

“Perhaps he is hungry, Miss 
Doane,” Jeanne suggested. 

“Give me that bottle.” 

Drusilla felt the bottle and found 
it cold. 

“It’s cold. James, go warm some 
milk and scald the bottle.” 

James went away, his head held 
high, disapproval expressed in every 
line of his back. Within a few mo- 
ments a motor was heard at the door 
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and Daphne’s young voice was call- 


“Can we come in, Miss Doane? 
Where is the baby?” 

Daphne entered, interested and 
excited, followed by her father, stiff, 
erect, the correct lawyer troubled by 
unnecessary and petty affairs of the 
women world. . 

Daphne came to the baby, who 
stopped his wails long enough to 
stare at the new visitor with round, 
wondering eyes. 

“Oh, isn’t he a dear! 
you find him?” 

Drusilla handed her the letter. 
“Read that, and then you'll know 
as much as me.” 

Daphne read the note out loud. 

“Isn’t it romantic, Father!” she 
exclaimed. “Just like you read about 
in books. Oh, look at James with 
the bottle!” 

James looked neither to the right 
nor to the left, but handed the bot- 
tle to Drusilla. She felt it to test its 
warmth and gave it to the squirm- 
ing baby, who settled down into the 
hollow of her arm with a little gurgle 
of content. The four stood around 
the baby and watched it for a few 
moments in silence. Soon its lids 
began to droop and it was off to 
slumberland. 

“What are you going to do with 
it, Miss Doane?” whispered Daphne. 

“I’m sure I don’t know. That’s 
why I sent for your father.” 

“It’s clearly a case for the police,” 
Mr. Thornton said dryly. “I wilf 
telephone them.” 

Drusilla looked at him inquiringly. 

“What did you say? Telephone 
the police? Why?” ; 

“I will ask them to call and take 
the child in charge.” 

“Why, what’s the baby done?” 

“Nothing, of course; but they will 
understand how to dispose of it.” 

“What’ll they do with it?” 

“They will gct into connection 
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with the proper authorities, and if 
the mother cannot be found they will 
have the child committed to some in- 
stitution.” 

“Some institution. 
an institution ?” 

“An orphan asylum—a home for 
waifs of this kind.” 

Drusilla caught the word “home” 
and she sat up so suddenly that the 
bottle fell to the floor and the blue 
eyes opened and looked into Dru- 
silla’s face appealingly and the little 
wail arose again. Drusilla bent over 
and picked up the bottle, and when 
she arose her eyes were hard and 
two bright spots colored her wrin- 
kled cheeks. 

“You said ‘home.’ What do you 
mean? I don’t like the word.” 

Mr. Thornton was plainly irri- 
tated. 

“A home for foundlings, where 
the proper care will be given it.” 

“Yes, but how?” queried Drusilla. 
“What kind of care?” 

Daphne interrupted her father, 
who was plainly trying to find words 
to explain the exact meaning of an 
orphan asylum. 

“Oh, Father, that’s horrid. It’ll 
be put in with hundreds of other 
babies, all dressed alike, and all 
brought up on rules and bells and 
things—” 

“I know now what your father 
means—an orphan asylum. Just 
the same thing as an old ladies’ home, 
only backwards. No, I lived in one 
o’ them and I know what it is and,” 
she settled back in her chair, “my 
baby ain’t goin’ there.” 

“But,” objected Mr. Thornton, 
looking helplessly at the obstinate 
face before him, “that is the only 
possible way to dispose of him.” 

“But think of his poor mother, 
how she’d feel if she read in the pa- 
per that he’d been put in a home. 
She could ’a’ done that herself.” 

“She should have thought of that 
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before leaving him,” Mr. Thornton 
said dryly. “She should not have 
deserted the child, and does not de- 
serve any consideration.” 

“Well, we all do things we 
oughtn’t to do. Even you do, ’cause 
I can see, lookin’ closely at you, that 
you oughtn’t to drink so much cof- 
fee, but you do; and the mother 
hadn’t ought to have had the baby 
in the first place, which she did, and 
she oughtn’t ’a’ left it on my stoop, 
but it’s done. Now can’t you think 
of something else to do with it ex- 
cept to send it to a home? Ugh, 
that word makes a pizen in my 
blood !” 

Mr. Thornton clearly was exas- 
perated that his very sensible advice 
was not acted upon immediately. 

“I have told you the only thing to 
do, and we are wasting time. I must 
go into the city. James, telephone 
the police.” 

Drusilla sat up very erect. 

“James, you'll do nothing of the 
kind! I’ve decided. J’il take the 
baby.” 

“What!” said Mr. Thornton, his 
exasperated look changing to one of 
consternation. “I really don’t be- 
lieve I understand you, Miss 
Doane,” he said. 

Drusilla looked up at him with a 
twinkle in her eyes. 

“I said in plain English that I’d 
take the baby.” 

Mr. Thornton looked at her, evi- 
dently at a loss for words to express 
his disapproval. Drusilla watched 
him, waiting for him to speak; and 
then, finding that he was silent, she 
said: 

“Now you take that chair, and set 
down in front of me. Jane, go 
away. James, go downstairs. Now, 
Mr. Thornton, fix yourself real com- 
fortable and we'll talk.” 

. “But Miss Doane—” 

“Now don’t but me, Mr. Thorn- 

ton, cause I’m going to talk. I ain’t 


used my voice much sence I been 
here, and it’s gettin’ tired o’ doin’ 
nothin’, jest like I am. Now I’ve 
done everything you told me to. I’ve 
made visits I didn’t like, I’ve talked 
with women who come here who 
didn’t like me, and I’ve tried hard 
to live up to this house and be a 
lady and do nothin’, and have noth- 
in’ to look after and no one to do 
for and worry about, and nothin’ to 
think of; and I’m tired of it. I’ve 
done somethin’ all my life, and took 
care of some one. I nussed my 
mother for most forty years, then I 
took care of the sick in all our coun- 
ty, and I looked after the old ladies 
in the home who wasn’t able to look 
after themselves and now I can’t 
jest set. I’m too old to learn new 
ways, and I got to have something 
or some one to do for, and the good 
Lord knowed I was gettin’ restless 
and sent this here baby. Now—no, 
wait a minute—I ain’t through yet,” 
as Mr. Thornton tried to interrupt 
her. “I’m goin’ to have my say, then 
your turn’ll come, though it won’t 
do you much good, as my mind is’ 
made up, and when a woman’s mind 
is made up it’s jest as foolish to try 
to change it as it is to try to set a hen 
before she begins to cluck.” 

She stopped a moment and looked 
down at the sleeping baby in her 
arms. 

“I ain’t a-thinkin’ of myself alone 
and jest how good it’ll be for me, but 
I’m a-thinkin’ of the baby, and I 
want to give him a chance like other 
babies.” 

“But,” said Mr. Thornton, “it’s 
quite impossible! A home—” 

“Don’t say that word home to me. 
Mr. Thornton, I hate the word. I’ve 
et charity bread and it’s bitter, and 
charity milk’d be the same.” 

Mr. Thornton threw out his hands 
with an exasperated gesture. 

“But it is impossible, I tell you, 
quite impossible!” 
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“Why impossible?” asked Dru- 
silla. “Why, ain’t the ‘house big 
enough ?” 

“But my late client, Mr. Elias 
Doane—” 

“Have you forgot the letter he 
wrote me? ‘Spend the money your 
own way, Drusilla.’” 

“But he certainly did not mean—” 

“How do you know what he 
meant? He said spend it, and I 
ain’t spent nothin’ yet except on 
some foolish clothes. First thing I 
know I might die, then it wouldn’t 
be spent, and I know I’d pass my 
days worryin’ St. Peter to find out 
what had become of it.” 

Mr. Thornton threw up his hands 
again. 

“Well, I don’t know what to say 
more than I have said,” he declared. 
“Have you decided on its disposi- 
tion ?” 

Drusilla, seeing that the lawyer 
was surrendering, said quite meekly: 

“I ain’t figured out what is to be 
done jest now—” 

Here Daphne came to her rescue. 

“Why don’t you give him to the 
gardener’s wife until you find out 
what to do?” 

Drusilla reached over and patted 
Daphne’s hand. 

“Daphne, there’s some sense under 
them curls. Your father ought to 
take you in business with him. 
That’s what.we’ll do. She has four 
already, but there’s always room in 
a house where there’s babies for one 
more. Send for her.” 

“Should it not be medically exam- 
ined before being placed with other 
children?” Mr. Thornton suggested. 

“Medically examined, stuff and 
nonsense! Why?” 

“A child left in the manner in 
which this infant was left may come 
from extremely unsanitary sur- 
roundings, and may carry disease 
with it. It is more than probable.” 

“Disease nothin’!” said Drusilla, 


looking down at the baby. “I never 
saw a healthier child.” 

At the word medical Daphne rose 
and went to a part of the room 
where she could be seen by Drusilla 
and not by her father, and when 
Drusilla looked up from inspecting 
the baby she caught sight of Daphne, 
who seemed to be staring at her fix- 
edly with a meaning in her eye. 

Mr. Thornton, still intent upon the 
one subject where he saw a chance 
of having his advice acted upon, and 
consequently of retaining at least a 
semblance of authority, said: “I 
think a doctor should be sent for 
and the child medically examined.” 

Drusilla commenced: “It’s non- 
sense. There ain’t—” but here she 
again caught Daphne’s eye and saw 
a slight movement of the head which 
seemed to mean, “Say yes.” Dru- 
silla looked at her a moment un- 
comprehendingly ; then, the nod be- 
ing repeated more vigorously, she 
said: 

“Well—well—yes, if you believe 
it should be done, though for the life 
of me I don’t see no sense in it. 
Who'll I send for?” 

“T would suggest Dr. Rathman. 
He is—” 

“Oh, Father!” interrupted Daphne. 
“He is so old and slow. He’d never 
get here. Why don’t you ask Dr. 
Eaton? He lives near here.” 

Mr. Thornton pursed up his lips. 

“He is far too young. He has not 
the experience of Dr. Rathman.” 

“But, Father, the baby isn’t dy- 
ing.” 

Drusilla’s shrewd old eyes looked 
keenly at Daphne’s flushed face, and 
she laughed. 

“I think Daphne is right. A young 
doctor’s better. I don’t think old 
doctors have a hand with babies.” 

“But Dr. Eaton is very young,” 
remonstrated Mr. Thornton. 

“The younger the better, then per- 
haps he ain’t forgot how the stom- 
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ach-ache feels himself. You tele- 
phone him, Daphne.” 

“No,” said Daphne, a little embar- 
rassed. “I think James had better 
do that. Oh, here’s Mrs. Donald.” 

The baby was given into the moth- 
erly arms of Mrs. Donald; and Mr. 
Thornton drew on his gloves and 
said very coldly, feeling that he had 
lost ground on every point, “Come, 
Daphne; we will go. When you 
have decided upon the final disposi- 
tion of the child, you may, as al- 
ways, command my services, Miss 
Doane. Come, Daphne.” 

“But, Father, I'll stay a while 
with Miss Doane.” 

“No, Daphne; you will go with 
me. Your mother needs you.” 

Daphne cast an imploring glance 
at Drusilla. 

“Can’t Daphne stay a while? I'd 
like to talk with her,” Drusilla said. 

“No,” said her father, with a final- 
ity in his tone that caused Daphne 
to go with him meekly, if unwilling- 
ly; “Daphne must return with me.” 

Drusilla looked at the set face a 
moment, and then at the rebellious 
face of Daphne, and her own face 
broke into the tiny wrinkles that ac- 
companied her smiles. ; 

“Oh, I see! Well, never mind, 
child. There are lots of other days 
and this baby may need the services 
of a doctor often.” And she accom- 
panied them to the hall with a little 
light of understanding in her eyes as 
she watched Daphne’s pouting face 
disappear in the motor. 

The young doctor came. He was 
a tall, broad-shouldered young ath- 
lete, not yet thirty, and his merry 
blue eyes and his cheery voice won 
Drusilla at once. They went to the 
gardener’s cottage and inspected 
the baby. The doctor patted it and 
tickled it and tossed it in his arms 
until it was all gurgles of delight. 

“He’s as sound as a dollar, Miss 
Doane,” he said. “Couldn’t be in 


better condition. He could run a 
Marathon this minute if his legs 
were long enough.” 

Drusilla watched the proceedings 
with twinkling eyes. 

“Well, that’s a new way to medi- 
cally examine an ailin’ child,” she 
commented ; “but it seems to work.” 

“Ailing! He isn’t ailing, Miss 
Doane. If he keeps this fit Mrs. 
Donald won’t have to send for me 
often.” 

“That’s what I told Mr. Thorn- 
ton; but he said I must have 
you.” 

Dr. Eaton stopped tossing the 
baby and looked at Miss Doane in 
astonishment. 

“Are you telling me that Mr. 
Thornton asked you to send for 
me?” 

“Well,” and Drusilla laughed, “he 
didn’t exactly mention your name, 
but he said I should have a doctor 
for the baby.” 

“IT thought Mr. Thornton wasn’t 
recommending me. Didn’t he men- 
tion Dr. Rathman?” 

“Perhaps he did, but Miss Daphne 
seemed to féel that he was too old 
to answer a hurry call like this, so 
we sort of compromised, at least 
Daphne and me did, on you.” 

There was a slight flush on the 
young man’s face that did not miss 
the keen eyes of Drusilla. 

“Oh,” he said, “I see.” And 
then, in an attempt to change the 
subject: “Is this a new baby of 
Donald’s? I haven’t seen him 
around here before.” 

“No,” said Drusilla; “this is my 
baby.” 

Dr. Eaton looked at her, and then 
laughed with her. 

“Now what should I say, Miss 
Doane—many happy returns of the 
day, or—” 

“You jest say, Dr. Eaton, ‘This 
is a fine baby.’ But come up to the 
house and have breakfast with me. 
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I clean forgot it. And we'll talk it 
all over.” 

They went slowly up the graveled 
walk to the breakfast-room, and over 
the coffee and the cakes Drusilla ex- 
plained the unexpected arrival of 
the baby. 

“Now you know as much about it 
as I do,” she ended; “and I suppose 
you'll say with Mr. Thornton that 
I’m a foolish old woman to say I'll 
take it. But it won’t do you no 
good. I’m goin’ to have my way, 
and I’ve found out in the last few 
weeks that I can get it, and I’m 
afraid it’s spoilin’ me. I’m goin’ to 
keep the baby.” 

The doctor leaned back in his 
chair. 

“May I light a cigarette? Thanks. 
That breakfast was corking. Now, 
about the baby. I think you are 


right. Why shouldn’t you keep the 
baby ?” 

“That’s what I said — why 
shouldn’t I?” 


“No reason in the world why you 
shouldn’t.” 

“I like you, Dr. Eaton. I like you 
more and more ; and I see you under- 
stand how I feel. Here I am, an 
old woman all alone in this big house, 
with nothin’ to do, and a lot of pesky 
servants that stand around and don’t 
earn their salt, jest a-waitin’ on me. 
I’ve always wanted babies, but never 
had a chance to have ’em, and I’ve 
jest spent my heart lovin’ other peo- 
ple’s, and seein’ ’em in other people’s 
arms and mine empty. Now I git a 
chance to have a baby most my own 
and I ain’t goin’ to lose it.” 

The doctor looked at her face for 
a few moments in silence, and be- 
neath the lines he saw the loneliness 
of the heart-hungry little old woman 
and he understood. 

“You are perfectly right, Miss 
Doane. There’s nothing like a baby 
in all the world. It’ll give you some- 
thing to do and think about and it’ll 


bring sunshine into the house. I 
envy you. Every time I go down 
to the ‘home’ where I look after the 
health of some kiddies, I wish I 
could bundle every one of them up 
and take them to a real home with 
me.” 

“That’s what Mr. Thornton want- 
ed me to do with it—put it in a home. 
I’ve lived in a home, Dr. Eaton, 
and though I wasn’t treated bad and 
had all the comforts of four walls, 
and enough to eat, such as it was, 
it ain’t a place to die in, and it sure 
ain’t a place to grow up in.” 

“You’re right again, Miss Doane. 
The kiddies up at our place get a bed 
and clothes and plenty of food; but 
there’s something they don’t get and 
that something is going to count in 
their lives. They grow -up without 
love, and are turned out on the world 
just little machines that have been 
taught that the world goes round at 
the tap of a bell. Keep the baby, 
Miss Doane, for your own sake and 
for the baby’s.” 

“I’m glad you see it my way. I’d 
make up my mind already, but you 
make it easier for me. I wonder 
what I'll do with it at first?” 

“Why don’t you let the gardener’s 
wife keep it until you can find out 
what you really want to do. You 
can pay her and she’ll be glad to earn 
the extra money. It won’t cost 
much.” 

“I ain’t thinkin’ about the cost. 
I’m jest glad to get a chance to spend 
some money.” 

She laughed softly. 

“T wouldn’t mind a few more, Dr. 
Eaton, jest to keep that one com- 
pany. But I guess I'll git along. 
Most people commence with one at 
a time.” 

“Do you want more babies, Miss 
Doane?” asked Dr. Eaton, leaning 
forward interestedly. “I can get 
you as many as you want. I run 
across them every day—babies that 
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lose their mothers in the hospitals, 
babies that are deserted. Why, ba- 
bies that need homes are as thick as 
fleas, in New York.” 

Drusilla put up her hand. 

“Now, I don’t mean I want ’em 
all at once, Dr. Eaton. We won’t 
be what you might call impulsive, 
‘cause if there’s as many as you say, 
they can wait until I know about 
"em. I'd rather like to pick and 
choose my family. Now I'll go up- 
stairs and think a little about this 
one, and what we’re goin’ to do with 
him.” 

Dr. Eaton rose to go, and Miss 
Drusilla looked up at him as he stood 
straight and strong before her. She 
smiled, with the merry little wrinkles 
playing around the corners of her 
mouth. 

“I believe I’m rather ailin’ myself, 
and will need to have a family doc- 
tor. You might look in every once 
in a while and see if my health is 
good.” 

The doctor laughed as he said: 
“Well, I hope you won’t ever need 
me professionally, but I’d like noth- 
ing better than to drop in and have a 
chat with you. Think over the baby 
question, Miss Doane. You'll find 
it the greatest question in the world 
to keep you up and coming. Good- 
by. Thank you for sending for me. 
Good-by.” 

Drusilla watched him as he swung 
with his long stride down the drive 
and out of the gate, and then she 
chuckled to herself. 

“I can see now why Daphne is in- 
terested in the medical profession. 
I don’t blame her; if I was fifty 
years younger, I’d be myself.” 


VI 
OME one had told the newspa- 


pers about the baby left on Dru- 
silla’s doorstep, and that she had re- 
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fused to send it to the police, and 
one morning great headlines stared 
her in the face: Drusitta Doane 
A TRUE PHILANTHROPIST. Again 
she saw her picture and the picture 
of the house in Brookvale, and read: 


I'll send no baby to a home. I’ve eaten 
charity bread and it was bitter and charity 
milk would be the same. 


That started for Drusilla a stren- 
uous existence for a few days. The 
next morning a baby—a weak, sickly 
little thing—was found beside the 
locked gates, with a note pinned to 
its tiny jacket. “Won’t you please 
take my baby, too?” Drusilla took 
it into her motherly arms, looked 
with pitying eyes into its little white, 
pinched face, and sent it to the but- 
ler’s wife until she could determine 
what to do with it. The next morn- 
ing there were two babies waiting; 
and that night at dinner the butler 
was called to the door by a ring, 
and when he opened it he found a 
little boy about two years of age 
standing there with a note in his 
hand. The grounds were searched 
for the person who had brought the 
baby and left it standing there, but 
no one was found—and he, too, was 
added to the butler’s growing fam- 
ily. In the next week eleven chil- 
dren were brought to the house in 
aristocratic Brookvale, and Drusilla 
was frightened at the inundation of 
young folks that she had brought 
upon herself. They were of all 
kinds and all descriptions. There 
were John and Hans and Gretchen, 
and Frieda and Mina and Giuseppe, 
Rachel, Polvana, Francois; even a 
little Greek was among the collec- 
tion. Their names were pinned to 
their clothing, along with letters— 
some pitiful and some impertinent, 
but all asking for a home for the 
abandoned child. Drusilla was dis- 
mayed and sent for the young doc- 
tor, as Mr. Thornton’s only word 
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was the police and a “home,” to both 
of which Drusilla shook her old gray 
head vigorously. But she saw that 
she could not parcel the children out 
indefinitely among the servants, and 
consequently Dr. Eaton was asked 
to come and help her decide what 
should be done. 

When he came in, his eyes twin- 
kled mischievously at Drusilla. 

“I hear you have numerous addi- 
tions to the family,” he said. 

“Young man,” Drusilla said, “you 
set right there and tell me what to 
do. You got me in all this trouble. 
Now you get me out of it.” 

The doctor stopped in amazement. 

“I got you in this trouble? How 
did I get you in this trouble?” 

“Now, don’t you look that sur- 
prised way at me,” said Drusilla se- 
verely. “Didn’t you tell me all about 
orphan asylums and babies having 
to be all dressed in the same way, 
and have all their hair tied with blue 
cord, and eat porridge out of a blue 
bowl, and set down and stand up and 
go to bed at the ringin’ of a bell? 
Didn’t you tell me that?” 

“Certainly; I said a few things 
like that, but—” 

“And didn’t you make my foolish 
old eyes jest fill up at the thought 
of any baby I'd ever held in my arms 
goin’ to a place like that and bein’ 
turned into a little jelly-mold— 
them’s your words, a little jelly- 
mold—” 

“Well—I did mention jelly-molds, 
but still—” 

“And didn’t you make me feel so 
bad that I couldn’t let Mr. Thornton 
give that blessed little John in charge 
and be sent to a home?” 

“Why—why—you had already 
decided; but still—” 

“That’s the third time you’ve said 
‘but still,’ and I don’t see as it helps 
me any now.” 

“What’ll I say, Miss Doane?” 

“You jest help me out of this fix 
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I’m in. I got eleven babies on my 
hands, and what am I goin’ to do 
with ’em?” 

“Well, it is a question, isn’t it?” 

“No, it ain’t a question; it’s a 
whole book of questions, and the an- 
swers ain’t found. I wash my 
hands of it all. You got me in; now 
you get me out.” 

And Drusilla sat back in her chair. 

“Why—why—you put rather a re- 
sponsibility on me. What does Mr. 
Thornton say?” 

“Huh!” Drusilla nearly snorted, 
if the sound she emitted could have 
been called a snort. “He says jest 
what you’d suppose he’d say. Send 
for the police and put them where 
they belong.” 

“I presume he is right,” said Dr. 
Eaton a little sadly. “I don’t see 
what else you can do with them; un- 
less—” 

“Unless what? If that’s all you 
can say, I needn’t have sent for you. 
I’ve heard that with every baby 


that’s come. Now I want somethin’ 
different. _What’s your ‘unless’ 
mean ?” 


“Unless you keep them, Miss 
Doane.” 

“How’m I goin’ to keep eleven ba- 
bies and they comin’ faster every 
day?” 

“I think you had better head off 
the rest.” 

“How can I do that? They jest 
come and there ain’t no one to give 
‘em to.” 

“We will put a policeman on 
guard to watch the gates, and arrest 
the next one who leaves a bundle or 
a basket.” 

“I hate to arrest any one, but— 
perhaps it’s the only thing to do. 
But that don’t help none with the 
ones I got now. And, Dr. Eaton, 
they’re the cunningest lot of babies! 
I go round every night to see ‘em 
undressed. I’ve took more exercise 
trotting to the different houses where 
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I’ve put ’em just to look at ’em go 
to bed—well, I jest can’t send ’em 
to a home.” 

“Why should you? Now let's 
talk sensibly, Miss Doane. What 
are your plans for your own life?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What are you going to do with 
yourself? How occupy yourself?” 

“I don’t occupy myself. I’m jest 
settin’ around waitin’ to die; and, 
between you and me and the gate- 
post, Dr. Eaton, I’m not used to jest 
waitin’. I’m used to doin’ somethin’ 
if I am an old woman.” 

“That’s just it—you are used to 
doing something. Now here’s some- 
thing that you can do that’s worth 
while. There’s a whole lot of babies 
in the world that need a home, and 
why can’t you take your share of 
them and give them a chance in 
life?” 

“How can I give them a chance?” 

“Why, Miss Doane, who could 
give them a better chance? You 
have money—” 

“Yes—heaps of it; and I set won- 
derin’ what to do with it. I want 
to spend it and I don’t know how.” 

“How can you spend it better than 
by taking care of all these babies, 
by seeing that they’ll have love and 
care instead of being brought up by 
chance or charity, which is bound to 
kill every decent instinct a child may 
be born with?” 

Here Dr. Eaton got up and began 
walking around the room. His eyes 
grew bright, his voice earnest and 
thrilling to the old woman who 
watched him as he walked up and 
down. 

“Miss Doane, you have a won- 
derful chance to do something great. 
I envy you for the chance. Just 
think of being able to take these lit- 
tle waifs and provide a place for 
them to grow up into the men and 
women that it was intended they 
should be! Whenever I go down 


to the orphan asylum and see all the 
little tads herded around in bunches 
by paid nurses, and no one really 
caring for them, no one tucking them 
up at night, no one singing them 
little songs, no one hearing their eve- 
ning prayers, it seems to me that I 
must take them all away with me. 
Oh, Miss Doane, you’ve got a great 
chance. Take it!” 

Drusilla frankly wiped the tears 
from her eyes. 

“Dr. Eaton, you almost make me 
cry. But where’ll I put ’em?” 

“How big is this house? You 
don’t use it all, do you?” 

“Use it all! Well, I should say 
not. I feel like a pea in a tin can 
shakin’ around loose. Young man, 
there’s twelve empty bedrooms in 
this place, and I don’t know how 
many other rooms that’s goin’ to 
waste.” 

“There you are! Why not fill 
them up? Of what use are they ly- 
ing empty?” 

“That’s what I often think, and 
I wonder why one old woman’s got 
so many rooms when there’s lots of 
people ain’t got no place to go. It 
don’t seem jest right.” 

“Of course it isn’t right. You've 
too much; a great many have noth- 
ing. Now even up.” 

“Who'll I git to take care of ’em?” 

“We'll have to figure that out.” 

“We'll have to figure it out mighty 
sudden. I got them young ones 
pretty well passeled out among the 
hired help, and they ain’t enjyin’ 
them so much as I am. First thing 
I know the hull cahoots of ’em’ll 
leave, though speakin’ for a few of 
‘em it wouldn’t cause me to go to an 
early grave to be shet of some of 
"em.” 

“I must be off. I'll think it over 
and let you know what I’ve figured 
out for you.” 

“Well, hurry up about it. It’s a 
lot to think of. I never thought I’d 
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take to raisin’ children at my time 
of life; but you never can tell what 
you'll end as. I’m pretty old to be- 
gin, I’m afraid.” 

“Come, now, Miss Doane; don’t 
be discouraged. One is never too 
old to try something. If it doesn’t 
work, you can always send them to 
the police that Mr. Thornton tells 
you about. They’re always there; 
so are the homes.” 

“Yes ; that’s so. And they wouldn’t 
be no worse off’n when they come. 
Well—you run along and start some- 
thin’.” 

“Yes, we'll start something, Miss 
Doane.” 

Dr. Eaton went away, and the 
next morning he got an excited tele- 
phone call from Drusilla herself, 
which showed that it was of the 
utmost importance to her and even 
overcame her dislike of talking into 
a “box,” as she called it. 

“Come right over, Dr. Eaton; 
come right over at once,” she said. 
“T’ve got another baby and they’ve 
caught the mother.” 

Dr. Eaton lost no time in coming 
to Drusilla, and he found a very ex- 
cited little woman, with her hat and 
gloves on, waiting for him. 

“Don’t come in; I'll tell you on 
the way. I’ve got the car and my 
bunnet’s on, so we'll go along.” 

Drusilla did not stop to explain, 
but stepped into the car, and gave 
directions to the chauffeur. 

Dr. Eaton laughed. 

“Why all this hurry, Miss Doane? 
Is something afire?” 

“Yes; I’m afire, and I’m mad! 
They put a officer of some kind at 
the gate last night, and this morn- 
ing he caught a woman leavin’ a 
baby. An’ how do you suppose he 
caught her? The man was hid and 
couldn’t catch the woman when the 
baby was left, and he waited and 
pinched the baby and made it cry, 
and then the poor little mother, who 
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was waitin’ somewhere to see her 
baby took in, come to see what was 
the matter, and they took her. I can 
jest see it all—the poor little mother 
in hidin’, waitin’ to see her baby took 
in the house, and, hearin’ it cry, her 
mother heart drew it back to com- 
fort it, and she was caught. Mr. 
Thornton tells me she was taken to 
court, and that’s where we’re a-goin’ 
this minute. I want to see that 
mother, and find out why she left the 
baby.” 

When they arrived at the court, 
Dr. Eaton and Drusilla found a seat 
up near the front. They were 
wedged in between wives with anx- 
ious faces, wondering if their hus- 
bands would be taken away from 
them, or watching them pay in fines 
the dollars that were so badly needed 
in the home. They -were all there, 
those hangers-on of misery—the po- 
licemen, the plain clothes men, the 
probation officers, the cheap lawyers, 
the reporters. Here and there was 
an artist or a writer looking for 
“copy,” or some woman from Fifth 
Avenue trying to get a new sensa- 
tion from the troubles of her less 
fortunate sisters. Over it all there 
was a silence that was heavy and 
dead. A silence born of fear—the 
fear of the law. 

Several cases were called before 
the case for which Drusilla waited, 
and then a young girl not more than 
eighteen years old rose and stood be- 
fore the Judge with a baby in her 
arms. At first she was so fright- 
ened that she could not answer the 
questions; but the Judge, a kindly 
man, waited for her to become more 
calm, and then, in a quiet voice, he 
began to question her. 

“Now do not be frightened; we 
will not hurt you. Just tell me why 
you left the baby.” 

The scared voice spoke so low 
that her words could scarcely be 
heard. 
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“I didn’t know it was wrong.” 

“If you didn’t know it was wrong, 
why did you hide?” 

“I—I—wanted to see that nothin’ 
happened to her. I kind of—kind 
of—wanted to see her as long as I 
could. She’s my baby—and—and— 
I wouldn’t see her again—and I just 
kind of waited round—” Here the 
girl started to cry. “I didn’t know 
it was wrong. There was nothing 
else to do. I—I—” 

“You were willing to give her 
away, yet you cared enough to go 
to her when she cried. I don’t un- 
derstand it.” 

“I don’t know, but she cried and 
I thought somethin’ might be hurt- 
in’ her or she wasn’t covered up 
warm enough—and I wanted to 
touch her again—and—and—” 

“But if you feel that way, how 
could you leave her?” 

“What was I to do with her? I 
couldn’t take her back home. I come 
from the country and I couldn’t go 
back with a baby. No one would 
speak to me, and it would hurt 
Mother so. I jest couldn’t. She’s 
only two weeks old, and you know 
when you leave the hospital with a 
baby two weeks old in your arms, 
and you can’t go home and you’ve 
no money, what are you goin’ to do?” 

And she turned the tear-stained, 
questioning face of a child up to 
the Judge. 

“What were you going to do if 
the baby was taken in?” 

“I'd have tried to get work some- 
where, but you can’t get work with 
a baby.” 

“Have you no friends?” 

“No; only some girls in the store 
where I worked.” 

“How did you come to leave the 
baby where you did?” 

“A girl in the hospital read in a 
paper about an old lady who had no 
children and who took a baby left 
on her doorstep, and so I left mine, 


thinking that if she saw her once, 
she is so pretty, that she’d have to 
love her, and she’d have a chance to 
grow up like other girls. And I'd 
’a’ gone to work feeling that my 
baby had a home which I knowed I 
couldn’t give her.” 

“But why didn’t you go to some 
of the homes that are open to girls 
like you?” 

“Homes? I didn’t know of any.” 

“There are many institutions that 
would have helped you. Didn’t any 
one tell you about them?” 

“No; I wouldn’t talk much with 
people. I was afraid that they’d 
send word to Mother, and I didn’t 
want her to know and feel bad, so I 
didn’t talk about myself. It’s been 
awful hard—” and the babyish lips 
began to tremble. 

“Do you want to keep the baby?” 

The girl’s face brightened. 

“Do I want to—do I want to— 
But I can’t! They tell me there’s no 
place for a girl with a baby.” 

“Will you work?” 

“Oh, Judge,” and she drew the 
baby closer to her, “jest give me a 
chance! I'll work my fingers off 
for her. She’s all I’ve got now, and 
—I’m—I’m—-so lonely.” 

The Judge started to say some- 
thing, but he was interrupted by a 
little old lady rising from one of the 
seats. 

“Judge, jest you give me that girl 
and the baby. I’ll take her.” 

The Judge looked over his glasses 
at the excited, flushed face of the 
old lady in front of him. 

“What's that ?” 

“I said, jest you give me that girl 
and the baby, and I'll take her. I'll 
take her right home with me.” 

The Judge looked at her a moment 
in silence; then the young man be- 
side the lady came forward and 
said: 

“May I speak with you a moment, 
Judge Carlow?” 
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There was a whispered confer- 
ence between the Judge, Dr. Eaton, 
and the kindly-faced, white-haired 
probation officer, and then the Judge 
turned to the young girl. 

“Discharged in care of Miss Dru- 
silla Doane,” he said. 

The girl and her baby came with 
the doctor through the gates which 
separated those who were entwined 
in the meshes of the law from the 
onlookers; then, stopping to get 
Drusilla, Dr. Eaton and his charge 
left the courtroom. 

The wondering girl was placed in 
the motor and whirled swiftly to- 
ward Brookvale. 

Drusilla was quiet for a time. 
Then: 

“Dr. Eaton,” she said, “I believe 
we've found our nurses. Here’s our 
first one. Why can’t we find the 
other mothers ?” 

“I am afraid that would be rather 
difficult.” 

“Difficulties are made to get 
around. If this young girl is will- 
in’ to work to be with her baby, 
some of the other mothers must be 
the same. Perhaps some of ’em 
was in just the same fix as this one. 
Now, look at that letter of John’s 
mother. It sounded as if she 
wouldn’t ’a’ left him if she could ’a’ 
got work to keep him. Why can’t 
we git as many mothers as we can 
and have them nurse the children? 
We got to have nurses of some kind, 
and the mothers’d be better than jest 
hired girls.” 

“It’s a good idea, Miss Doane; 
but how can we get them? They 
naturally didn’t leave their ad- 
dresses.” 

“We'll advertise in the papers.” 

“But that would scare them; they 
would be afraid it would be a trap 
to get them arrested.” 

“Say in the papers that we won't 
arrest ‘em, but that we'll give ’em a 
chance to support their babies and 


live with them while they’re doin’ it. 
Tell ‘em I give my word that 
nothin’ll happen to ’em. Git that 
young man that talked to me once. 
He said he’d do anything for me I 
asked him. Git him to write it all 
up.” 

Dr. Eaton pondered thoughtfully 
for a few moments. 

“It might work, and again it might 
not.” 

“Well, there ain’t no harm tryin’. 
Fix up a good advertisement and put 
it in all the papers—Dutch, Italian, 
French and Irish. The babies are 
all kinds.” 

By the time they arrived at the 
big house in Brookvale Drusilla was 
very much interested in her new 
scheme. 

“No,” she said firmly to Dr. Eaton 
when he intimated that he must 
leave; “you ain’t goin’ now. Jest 
you come with me. Jane, you take 
this girl and this baby up to one of 
the spare rooms and see she has a 
bath and the baby some milk. Have 
you had your dinner? No; of 
course not. Jane, git her somethin’ 
to eat—somethin’ solid: not them 
finicky things the cook makes. Git 
her all fixed up; then come to me. 
Dr. Eaton, you come with me to that 
big room I was a-lookin’ at the other 
day.” 

She led the way to the third floor, 
where there was a big billiard room. 

“Isn’t this just the right kind of 
a room for babies?” she exclaimed. 
“Look at them windows to let the 
sun in! Now, how many beds can 
I put here? We'll take them big 
tables out and we can put a lot of 
beds side by side; and the nurse can 
sleep in this room here that opens 
out of it, with the littlest babies near 
her.” 

The doctor looked at the room. 

“Tt seems made for a nursery, 
doesn’t it?” he commented. “Let’s 
see. You could put six little beds 
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along each side, and a couple in the 
other room with the nurse’s bed. 
That would more than dispose of 
your dozen already.” 

“And I been a-worryin’ what to 
do with ’em all, when I got this 
room! I ought ’a’ been ashamed of 
myself! Now, you run right along 
and order the things we need—beds 
and whatever babies should have— 
and send them right up. Tell the 
storekeepers that they must git here 
at once or I won’t take ’em. I can 
jest see James’s face when I tell him 
his wife won’t need to keep them 
five babies he’s got any longer. [I'll 
go and take my bunnet off and help 
move.” 

Within the next two days twelve 
little beds were established in the 
billiard room, and the little mother 
was installed as first nurse, with 
Jane and a couple of girls hired as 
assistants. 

That evening Drusilla was sitting 
down to dinner—or supper, as she 
called it—when Mr. Thornton was 
ushered in. He was more severe and 
uncompromising than ever, and Dru- 
silla said to herself, “I’m in for it. 
He’s heard somethin’.” 

But she did not show that she was 
a wee bit nervous. She said, as if 
it were the usual thing for him to 
make her an evening call: 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. 
Thornton? Won’t you have some 
supper with me?” 

“No, thank you. 
with you.” 

“Now, that’s real nice of you. I 
always like to talk. Set right down 
and we'll have a comfortable visit. 
You’d better change your mind and 
have some supper.” 

“No; my dinner is waiting for 
me.” 

“T eat my dinner in the middle of 
the day, though James will call it 
lunch. I think a great big dinner 
at night makes you dream of your 
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grandmother, so I have mine like I 
used to.” 

“I understand that you have been 
to court, and brought home with you 
that woman and her child.” 

“Well, well! How news does 
travel! How did you hear that?” 

“It is in the evening papers.” 

“Is it? Well, I do declare! It 
seems I can’t do nothin’ but what I 
git in the papers. I don’t need to 
talk to git writ up; my money talks 
for me. What did they say?” 

The lawyer drew a paper from his 
pocket and handed it to Drusilla. 
She took her glasses from her fore- 
head, where they had been resting, 
and read aloud: Muss DrusILia 
DoanE, THE FRIEND OF THE 
FRIENDLESS. 

“Well, ain’t that nice of ’em!” 
she stopped to comment; then she 
went on reading. 

“They seem to have it all down,” 
she said, handing the paper back to 
Mr. Thornton. 

He looked at her with the air he 
used when trying to frighten wit- 
nesses who opposed him. 

“Of course, you will deny all this. 
You will make a statement that it is 
all a mistake, and that you do not 
intend to give these—these—wan- 
derers a home.” 

“Now, that’s a good word, Mr. 
Thornton; that’s jest what they are 
—wanderers. But they won’t be 
wanderers no more; they’ve found a 
home.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Jest what I said, Mr. Thornton. 
I mean to give that mother and her 
baby a home.” 

“I do not understand you at all, 
Miss Doane; or at least I hope I am 
mistaken in your meaning.” 

“I talk plain American.” 

“I have been waiting for you to 
send those children that have been 
left here to the proper authorities.” 

“Well, I’m an authority—or at 
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least I seem to be one since I got 
all this money ; and no one ain’t ever 
said I wasn’t proper.” 

“You are evading the question. I 
have said with the advent of each 
child that it should be sent, along 
with the others, to the police. They 
would dispose of them in the homes 
ordained for them.” 

“I ain’t a Presbyterian, Mr. 
Thornton, and I don’t believe in pre- 
destination and _  fore-ordination. 


Them babies of mine was never or- © 


dained for a home—the kind you 
mean; and I won’t put ’em there. I 
got room and I got money to feed 
em and clothe ’em; so why shouldn’t 
I keep ’em?” 

“It is quite impossible, quite im- 
possible !” 

“Why impossible?” 

“Why—why—my late client, Mr. 
Elias Doane—” 

“Now, don’t throw him in my 
teeth again. Elias Doane don’t care 
whether I keep babies or poodle 
dogs, and I like babies best. Now, 
don’t let’s quarrel, Mr. Thornton,—” 
as she saw him give an exasperated 
shake of his head and rise as if to 
go. Set still and talk it over with 
me calm like. Can’t you see my 
side to it? I’m old and I’m lone- 
some, and I’ve always wanted babies, 
but the Lord didn’t see fit to let me 
have ’em, and now He’s sent me 
these. I feel that I’d be a-goin’ 
against His plans if I didn’t keep 
‘em. My old heart’s jest full of love 
that’s goin’ to waste, and I want to 
give it to some one, and,” laughing, 
“I can’t waste much of it on you, 
can I? I don’t want to die with it 
all shet up inside of me. I want to 
love these babies, and learn ’em to 
love me. Why, what chance will a 
baby brung up in a ‘home’ have to 
know about love? How can they 
ever be learnt of the love of God 
when they grow up, if they don’t 
learn something about love when 
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they’re little? They won’t know the 
word. Don’t be so set against it, 
Mr. Thornton”—she looked at him 
pleadingly for a moment, then her 
eyes twinkled—‘“though it won’t do 
you much good as I’m set on this 
and I’m goin’ to do it. Your late 
client, Mr. Elias Doane, said, ‘Spend 
my money, Drusilla, in your own 
way’; and I’m takin’ him at his 
word.” 

Mr. Thornton rose. 

“Nothing more can be said then; 
but it is a disgrace to the neighbor- 
hood to have a home for waifs come 
to it.” 

Drusilla flushed hotly. 

“Don’t you call it that; and don’t 
you call it a ‘home’! It’s a home, 
but not the kind you mean, and I 
won't hear it called that.” 

“I wash my hands of the affair. 
You will get into trouble, and when 
you do you may call on me.” 

Drusilla rose and laid her hand on 
Mr. Thornton’s arm. 

“I’m sure to get into trouble,” she 
said. “I always was a hand to do 
that. But when I do you'll be the 
true, kind friend I know you are, 
and help me out.” 

Mr. Thornton smiled, against his 
will, as he looked down into the 
earnest face of the little old lady. 
He patted the hand on his arm. 

“Miss Doane, you are causing me 
a lot of trouble not connected with 
the business of the estate; but of 
course I'll always help you. Every 
one will—they can’t help it.” 

Drusilla drew a sigh of relief. 

“T’m glad to know you ain’t agin 
me, ‘cause I like you, even when 
you almost always come here to scold 
me. You ain’t near so stiff inside 
as you are outside. We're friends 
now, ain’t we, babies or no babies?” 

Mr. Thornton bent and kissed the 
withered old hand. 

“Always, Miss Doane, babies or 
no babies; but you had better—” 
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“Never mind! You run along. 
Your dinner’s cold by now. What 
you want to say’ll keep till next time, 
and I know it ain’t near as nice as 
what you said last. Good night.” 


VII 
N a few days Dr. Eaton called 


again; and Drusilla opened the 
conversation somewhat bluntly: 


“What did you come for in partic- © 


ular, beside wanting to see me, of 
course?” 

“Well, I wanted to see you, first 
of all, just for the pleasure of see- 
ing you, and then I want to tell 
you about the mothers we’ve got by 
our advertisement.” 

Drusilla was interested at once. 

“Did you git some? I told you 
we would. Did you advertise in all 
the papers?” 

“Yes; every paper in New York 
City—Jewish, German, Bohemian, 
Russian, everything; and I’ve found 
three mothers out of the bunch.” 

“Well—well, I’m glad. Where 
are they, and who are they?” 

“One of them is little John’s 
mother. You remember you thought 
she’d come and she did. The other 
two, we’ve had their stories investi- 
gated and found them all right. One 
is an American girl about twenty 
years of age, whose husband de- 
serted her when he couldn’t get 
work, and she was practically starv- 
ing, and the other is a little Jewish 
girl, who works in a flower factory.” 

“The poor things! Did you bring 
them right up?” 

“No; I wanted to talk with you 
first, and with Mr, Thornton—” 

“Never mind talkin’ with Mr. 
Thornton. This is my affair and not 
connected with the estate, as he calls 
it. It ain’t none of his business, and 
you know what he’d say. I don’t 
tell him more’n I have to till it’s 
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done, then he can’t do nothin’ and 
he’s learnt he’s wastin’ his breath 
talkin’. You see he talks slow and 
I talk fast, and he don’t git much 
chance.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“I’m glad I don’t have to talk this 
over with him, as he isn’t what you 
might call sympathetic.” 

“Yes; he’s cold. Sometimes I 
look to see him drip like an icicle 
brought into a warm room, but I 
guess he’s not so bad as he acts 
sometimes. But who’s the little Jew 

irl?” 

“She is that little Jew kid’s 
mother.” 

“The baby with the black eyes 
and the big nose? Well, he ain’t 
pretty, but he’s clever.” 

“The girl couldn’t make but five 
dollars a week and she couldn’t pay 
any one to keep the baby, and she 
had no people, so she gave it to you. 
But she’s a nice little thing and will- 
ing to work and be with her boy.” 

“That makes four nurses, and per- 
haps there’ll be more answer. Now 
you figger what I ought to pay ’em. 
I want to be just, but I ain’t goin’ 
to be extravagant. And send them 
up to-morrow. And, Doctor, I been 
a-thinkin’. These mothers ought to 
be learnt somethin’ so’s they can 
make a livin’ when they leave here. 
They can’t live here forever, per- 
haps. Mis’ Fearn was over heré 
the other day and said somethin’ 
about tryin’ to get a good sewin’ 
woman—some one who could make 
dresses in the house for the children 
and make over her old ones, and do 
odds and ends that she can’t get the 
big dressmakers to do. She says 
she pays three dollars a day, but 
that it’s hard to get good ones. Why 
can’t we get some one to teach our 
mothers to be dressmakers—real 
good ones—then they can always 
make a livin’?” 

“That’s an idea, Miss Doane, and 
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We'll think it over.” 


a good one. 
“Well, you figger it out; but we 


got enough to think about jest now. 
We've got a good start—twelve ba- 


bies and four mothers. I think I'll 
stop with that. Twelve is a good 
number.” 

Just then James came to the door 
with a disgusted look on his face. 
He glanced from one to the other in 
perplexity. Drusilla looked up. 

“What is it, James?” 

James was plainly embarrassed. 

“T’d—I’d—like to speak to Dr. 
Eaton. I think I’d better speak to 
him first.” 

“What do you want to say to him 
you can’t say tome? Has some one 
sent for him?” 

“No—no—” 

“Well, is it private? What you 
so nervous about, James? You look 
foolish.” 


“Well—well—” 
“Say it! What is it?” 
“Well, ma’am—there’s another 


baby come.” 

“What!” cried Drusilla, sitting 
erect in her chair. 

“What!” exclaimed Dr. 
“Where’s the watchman?” 

“I don’t know, sir. The baby was 
found at the laundry door, and no 
one was in sight, though we all 
searched the grounds and the roads.” 

“Well, I swan! I thought we’d 
stopped. -What’ll we do with it?” 

James said impressively: “We'd 
better send this one to the police sta- 
tion.” 

“James,” said Drusilla severely, 
“T’ve told you I won’t send a baby 
to the police station. Bring it up 
and let me see it!” 

“But, ma’am, this is different—” 

“It can’t be much different. A 
baby is a baby—” 

“But, ma’am—Dr. Eaton—I—” 

“James, I said bring it up. Now 
bring it up at once, I say!” 

James turned desperately and left 


Eaton. 
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the room. Soon he returned with a 
clothes-basket and put it on the li- 
brary table. Drusilla and Dr. Eaton 
arose and went to the table and 
looked down in silence at the bas- 
ket’s contents, with consternation 
plainly written on their faces. There 
was a moment’s silence, then Dr. 
Eaton burst into a roar of laughter. 
He put back his head and laughed 
until the tears ran down his face, 
from the force of his amusement ; but 
Drusilla was too amazed to laugh. 
She looked down at the baby in the 
big clothes-basket, at the round, 
black, wondering eyes that stared up 
at her from the coal-black face of a 
negro baby. There it lay, the little 
woolly head on a clean white pillow, 
a white blanket covering its little 
body. The baby looked at the laugh- 
ing faces above it, as if wondering 
why the sight of him should cause 
such merriment; then, as if seeing 
the joke, opened his little mouth, 
showing the tip of a red tongue and 
dazzling baby teeth. It was too much 
for Drusilla. She sat down heavily 
in the nearest chair. 

“Well, I swan—I swan! A nig- 
ger baby!” 

Drusilla went again to the basket, 
from which the squirming infant 
was evidently trying to get out. She 
looked at him for a moment and 
then turned to Dr. Eaton. 

“Take him out. I ain’t never seen 
a colored baby close.” 

The baby was found to be a boy 
about a year and a half old. He was 
not at all frightened, and stood up 
on his sturdy legs and tried to make 
friends in his baby fashion, showing 
his white teeth and rolling his round 
black eyes in a way that started Dr. 
Eaton off into another paroxysm of 
laughter. 

Drusilla looked at the baby; then 
at the man. Then, as she did not 
know what to do, she became ex- 
asperated. 
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“What is the matter with you? 
Ain’t you never seen a nigger baby 
before? What you laughing at?” 

The baby was trying to toddle 
across the floor. His toes struck a 
rug and he fell, showing above his 
white socks a pair of little fat legs 
that seemed to be made of ebony, so 
clearly were they in contrast to his 
white clothing. Even Drusilla sat 
back and joined Dr. Eaton in his 
merriment. The baby looked at 
them solemnly; then put his chubby 
fist into his mouth and his face puck- 
ered up and great tears came to his 
eyes. Drusilla was all kindness in 
an instant. 

“You poor little mite! They 
shan’t laugh at you—no, they shan’t! 
Come right here to Grandma— No, 
I can’t be Grandma to a colored 
baby, can I? Well, never mind, 
come here to me.” 

She held out her arms to the 
weeping baby, and he came toddling 
to her. She lifted him to her lap 
and cuddled him down against her 
breast. 

“There, there!” she soothed. 
“Now you’re all right. Well,” turn- 
ing to the doctor, “he feels just like 
any other baby, black or white.” 

Dr. Eaton looked at the white 
head bent over the black one and 
again he started to laugh, but Dru- 
silla looked up with a slight flush on 
her face and a sparkle in her eyes 
that plainly said that she had had 
enough of laughter, and he stopped. 

“What are you going to do with 
this one? Now we'd better send 
for Mr. Thornton.” 

Drusilla looked at him severely. 

“Don’t be a fool, Dr. Eaton. I 
don’t want Mr. Thornton to know 
nothin’ about this one. I’d never 
hear the last of it.” 

“Well, then, you’d better let me 
take him to the police station.” 

“Yes—” hesitatingly; “I suppose 
so. But—” and she looked down at 


the baby, who was contentedly play- 
ing with the trimming on her 
dress— 

“I jest hate to send a baby there.” 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” said 
Dr. Eaton. “There’s a big colored 
orphan asylum out on the Elpham 
Road. Let’s telephone up there, 
and I’ll take it over myself.” 

Drusilla hesitated again. 

“Another ‘home.’ I hate to—” 

“It’s the only thing to do, Miss 
Doane. You can’t mix the colors.” 

“Well, perhaps you’d better.” 

Dr. Eaton left the room, and re- 
turned after a few moments with a 
shake of his head. 

“No good! They say they’re full. 
They can’t take in another child. I 
telephoned another one downtown 
that they told me of, and they say 
the same thing. It seems there is a 
superfluity of colored babies just 
now. I guess it'll have to be the po- 
lice station.” 

“What’ll they do with him? If 
we can’t find a place to-night, they 
can’t.” 

“No; perhaps not. But they'll 
keep him until they do find a 
place.” 

“Well, if they can keep him, so 
can I. I'll keep him until we find a 
place for him. Ring for James and 
Fanny and we'll put him to bed.” 

James came and the little girl 
mother, and the baby was placed in 
James’s outraged arms. 

“Now, James, don’t drop him— 
he won’t bite you. Take him to the 
children’s room; and you, Fanny, see 
that he has something to eat and a 
bath. Now you be jest as nice to 
him as to the other babies. Give him 
your baby’s bed and take your baby 
in with you to-night.” 

As James left the room with the 
baby in his arms , which were 
stretched out as far from his body 
as he could carry them, and with his 
head held disdainfully in the air, 


















Drusilla sat back in her chair and 
chuckled. 

“Ain’t James havin’ new experi- 
ences? His back says, ‘This didn’t 
never happen to me when I was in 
the Duke’s house’!” 

Dr. Eaton rose to go. 

“T’ll find some place to put the baby 
to-morrow, Miss Doane. It’s good 
of you to take him to-night.” 

Drusilla went with him to the 
door. 

“Good night, Doctor. Things do 
seem to be comin’ my way. I’ve 
got Swedes and Dutch and Irish and 
Jews, and now a nigger baby. It’s 
a mighty good thing for me that the 
heathen Chinee is barred. Good 
night.” 


VII 


% ir so glad to get a chance to 
talk with you, Miss Doane,” 
said Daphne Thornton as she ran in 
one afternoon. “I’ve been intend- 
ing to come over for a week, but 
I’ve been too busy. You know, 
Miss Doane, I have a real love af- 
fair on my hands, and it’s giving 
me no end of trouble.” 
Drusilla looked at her quickly. 


“Not your own love affair, 
Daphne?” 

Daphne flushed under the sharp 
gaze. 

“No,” she said hastily; “Uncle 
Jim’s.” 


“I didn’t know you had an Uncle 
Jim.” 

“Oh, yes; Papa’s younger broth- 
er.” 

Drusilla laughed. ; 

“Well, if he is like your father I 
should think he could manage his 
own love affairs.” 

“He is and he can’t. He’s just like 
Father, only worse. He’s so sort of 
stiff and cold that he freezes people; 
but he can’t help it. He’s been en- 
gaged to the micest girl— Mary 
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Deane. You know she lives in the 
big house on the Denham road. 
She’s the dearest girl, and I adore 
her, although she’s much older than 
Iam. Oh, she’s very old—she must 
be thirty. Uncle Jim and she were 
to be married, and then all at once 
she broke the engagement and went 
to Egypt. Uncle Jim would never 
say why it was, and I didn’t know 
until she came back last week, when 
I found out all about it. She cried 
when she told me. She said he 
wasn’t human; that she couldn’t 
pass her life with him, he’s always 
so cold and correct. She says he 
never unbends, sort of stands up 
straight even when he kisses her. 
Yet I know she loves him; and Uncle 
Jim hasn’t been the same man at all 
since the engagement was broken.” 

“What are you going to do about 
it? You can’t make him over.” 

“I know it; but if they’d only meet 
he might be different. She won’t 
come to our house for fear she’ll 
meet him, and he is too proud to go 
and see her. And I know they are 
just breaking their hearts for each 
other.” 

She was quiet for a moment. 

“I wish I could find some way to 
have them meet accidentally.” 

“Let’s make a scheme, Daphne. 
Your father is going to Chicago next 
week, and he told me that his broth- 
er—I guess he means this Jim— 
would take his place with me. Now, 
why can’t I get in some kind of 
trouble—that’s always easy for me— 
and I'll telephone him to come over 
right away, and then you come in by 
chance with this young lady. Tell 
her that I’m a feeble old lady that 
needs some one to cheer her up. Tell 
her anything that’ll git her here.” 

“She'll come. I’ve told her about 
you and she said she wanted to come 
to see you.” 

“It’s easy then, and we'll trust to 
something turnin’ up right.” 
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Daphne rose to go. 

“You’re a—a—brick, Miss Doane.” 

Drusilla shook her finger at the 
girl. 

“Young lady,” she said severely, 
“I. know where you got that. Dr. 
Eaton.” 

Daphne’s pretty face flushed and 
she put her cheek against the faded 
one. 

“We must not talk of—of Dr. 
Eaton. Father doesn’t allow it, and 
~—and Dr. Eaton thinks I’m only a 
flighty little girl, who is never se- 
rious, if he ever thinks of me at all 
—which I am afraid is not often—” 
She was quiet a moment, her hand 
resting against the soft white hair. 
“But—well, good night. I'll let you 
know when Mary will come, and 
then you can get into trouble right 
away.” 

Drusilla laughed. 

“You trust me for carrying out 
that part of it. Good night, dear.” 


HE following Wednesday Miss 
Doane received a message to the 

effect that Daphne and Mary Deane 
were going in to the matinée that 
day and would stop to see her on 
their return. She passed the day 
wondering how she could legitimate- 
ly get Mr. James Thornton to stop 
on his way home from the office; 
then Providence came to her aid, as 
it always did. James brought her 
word that the chef wished to speak 
to her. 

“What does he want of me, 
James ?” 

James coughed discreetly. 

“I think you had better see him, 
Miss Doane.” 

Drusilla looked at him sharply a 
moment. 

“Well, send him here,” she said. 

The chef came into the room, She 
looked at the fat, mustached French- 
man for a moment before she 
spoke. 
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“What do you want to see me 
about, cook?” 

The chef drew himself up. 

“I wish to pay my compliments to 
Madame and say I can no longer 
serve her.” 

“You mean you want to quit?” 

The Frenchman bowed. 

“Madame comprehends.” 

“Speak English, cook. What did 
you say?” 

“I said that Madame understands 
perfectly.” 

“Why do you want to leave?” 

The Frenchman drew himself up 
tragically. “I can no longer serve 
Madame: it is not convenable to my 
dignity.” 

“What’s hurtin’ your dignity?” 

“It is not for me to cook for a lot 
of babies, and—and—a nigger baby.” 

Drusilla looked at him silently for 
a moment. 

“Um-um—lI see,” she said. “You 
don’t think you ought to cook for 
babies. There ain’t much cookin’; 
they’re mostly milk fed now.” 

“There is the porridge in the 
morning, and the soft-boiled eggs, 
and—and—” — 

“Oh, you object to cookin’ eggs 
and porridge. It ain’t hard.” 

“It is not the deefeeculty ; it is the 
disgrace. I am a great artist—a 
chef—it hurts the soul of the artist 
to—~"" 

“I don’t want an artist in the 
kitchen. I want a cook. Artists 
paints picters; they don’t boil pota- 
toes. What do you mean?” 

“You do not understand, Madame. 
I am an artist; I have cooked in the 
best houses.” 

“Ain’t this a good house?” 

“Tt was, Madame; and I was 
proud to serve you until the house 
was turned into an orphan asylum, a 
—a—home for children of the street, 
and—” 

Drusilla flushed suddenly. 

“That'll do, cook. I’ve heard all 
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I want. Perhaps you’re a great 
cook, but when you cook for me 
you'll cook for whoever is under my 
roof. And I want you to under- 
stand that this is not an orphan asy- 
lum. These children are my visitors 
and so long as they’re in my house, 
they’ll eat, and if you don’t want 
to cook for them, well— you can 
cook for some one else. You can 
go, cook. Mr. Thornton’ll give you 
your money.” 

And Drusilla sat down, a very 
angry and ruffled Drusilla. 

“Orphan asylum, indeed! He'll 
be callin’ it a home next. What 
does anybody want with a man in 
the kitchen—especially a man who’s 
got more hair under his nose than 
on his head!” 

She was quiet for a while; then 
she laughed softly to herself. 

“The Lord takes care of his own. 
Now I been wondering all day how 
to get that man here, and here’s my 
chance. Jane, tell some one to tele- 
phone Mr. Thornton’s brother to 
stop here on his way from the office. 
I want to speak to him particularly.” 

It was nearly six o'clock before 
the lawyer’s motor stopped before 
Drusilla’s door. When the lawyer 
came in, Drusilla said to herself, “I 
don’t blame his girl none. He’s 
worse’n his brother”; but she turned 
smilingly to him. 

“I’m afraid that I’ve called you 
in on business that’ll seem mighty 
little to a man,” she said ; “but it’s big 
to a woman. I’m changin’ cooks.” 

Mr. Thornton smiled. 

“I don’t see where you require my 
services—” 

“Oh, yes, Ido. You know the ex- 
penses of this house are kept up by 
the estate, and you pay all the serv- 
ants. Now I don’t like to send a 
cook away unless I tell you. But 
this cook’s goin’ and he’s goin’ sud- 
den.” 

“Isn’t he a good cook?* 
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“Yes, I suppose he is; but, be- 
tween you and me and the gate-post, 
I won’t be sorry to see the last of 
him. I guess he’s a fine cook for 
fancy cookin’, but I been used to 
plain things all my life and I’m tired 
of things with French names. When 
I have a stew I like to have a stew, 
and I’d like real American vittles 
once in a while. Some good pork 
and beans and cabbage that ain’t all 
covered up with flummadiddles so 
that I don’t know I’m eatin’ cabbage ; 
an’ I like vegetables that ain’t all 
cut up in fancy picters, and green 
corn on a cob without a silver stick 
in the end of it. I liked his things 
real well at first; but he can’t make 
pie and his cakes is too fancy—and, 
well—he got sassy and said he 
wouldn’t cook for a lot of babies, and 
he’s goin’. You just be sure of that, 
Mr. Thornton; he’s goin’.” 

Mr. Thornton said dryly: “I pre- 
sume it is a little lowering to the dig- 
nity of a French chef to cook for a 
lot of waifs—” 

“Now you be careful, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, or you'll go trottin’ along with 
the cook. I’m a little bit techy about 
them babies—” 

The man flushed and rose to go. 

“I did not mean to offend you, 
Miss Doane. We are at your serv- 
ice. What do you want me to do?” 

“I want you to get me a woman 
cook—by the way, what did you pay 
that cook?” 

“I think, if I remember rightly, 
he received a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars.” 

Drusilla sat back in her chair 
aghast. 

“One hundred and fifty dollars a 
month for a cook! Elias Doane 
must ’a’ been out of his head!” 

“I think that is not an exorbitant 
price for a cook with the reputation 
of this one. He was for many years 
with Mr. Doane.” 

“Just to think of it costin’ one 
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hundred and fifty dollars a month be- 
fore you got anything to eat, and all 
given to that fat, lazy Frenchman! If 
I'd ’a’ knowed it, his things would ’a’ 
choked me. And your brother talked 
to me about the expense of keepin’ 
my children! Why, you git me a fat 
Irish woman, who likes real vittles, 
and who ain’t above cookin’ oatmeal, 
and pay her fifty dollars a month, 
and she’ll suit me and we'll be savin’ 
enough to pay for the babies.” 

She was quiet a moment. 

“You talked kind of mean about 
my babies, and I know you was 
thinkin’ about my colored baby.” 
Then, looking at him suddenly : “Did 
you ever see a colored baby when 
he’s nothin’ on but a little white 
shirt ?” 

The lawyer shook his head stiffly. 

“I’m afraid my duties have not 
called me in the neighborhood of col- 
ored babies dressed only in white 
shirts.” 

“Well,” said Drusilla, “you’ve 
missed a lot. But I’m goin’ to begin 
your education right away. It’s just 
bedtime. You come with me.” 

And before the astonished lawyer 
could voice his protest he was being 
hurried down the hall and up the 
wide stairs to the big nursery, Dru- 
silla pattering along at his side, talk- 
ing all the time. 

“You know every one wonders 
why I keep this little Rastus—the 
doctor give him that name—but I 
keep him just to make me laugh. 
Some of the other babies make me 
want to cry, they’re so sickly and 
puny, but you can’t cry at Rastus. 
He’s goin’ away next week to some 
people who'll take him till he’s old 
enough to go to that big colored 
school that was run by Mr. Washing- 
ton, where I’m goin’ to see that he’s 
made a man of, and show people 
what’s in a little black boy. But just 
look at him—here he is!” 

She led the way down the long 
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room, lined with beds on each side, 
to where a girl was preparing a very 
happy black baby for bed. As Dru- 
silla said, he was clothed only in a 
little white shirt; and as his plump 
body lay over the nurse’s lap he ex- 
posed to view a very fat little back 
and a pair of dimpled legs that were 
kicking in evident enjoyment of the 
rubbing his back was receiving at the 
hands of the nurse. 

The lawyer stopped at the nurse’s 
side and watched the baby for a mo- 
ment. Then he broke into a jolly 
laugh. 

“You're right, Miss Doane. You 
can’t help ii.” And before he was 
really aware of what he did, he bent 
over the squirming baby and gave 
it a little spank. 

The baby twisted an astonished 
face around the nurse’s knee. See- 
ing the man looking down at him, he 
puckered up his little face and the 
big eyes filled with tears. 

Mr. Thornton stooped quickly. 

“You poor little tad!” he said. 
“Did I scare you? Here”—as the 
wails became louder—“come here.” 
He took the ‘baby into his arms and 
tossed him high over his head. “It’s 
all right, baby; I didn’t mean it.” 

As he was holding the baby above 
him, laughing into the now laughing 
face, a voice from the doorway said, 
“Jim.” 

Mr. Thornton nearly dropped the 
baby in his astonishment. He looked 
at the vision of the pretty woman 
standing in the doorway, and then 
hastily deposited the baby in the 
nurse’s lap. 

“Mary!” he said. “Mary!” 

She came to him, seeing nothing 
in the room but the man. 

“Oh, Jim, you are human after all. 
You are, you are!” 

The astonished nurse saw a woman 
folded in a man’s arms and a woman 
crying happily on a man’s shoulders. 

Drusilla watched them a moment 
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and then went to the door, where 
Daphne was waiting. The girl took 
Drusilla’s hand excitedly. 

“It worked, didn’t it, Miss Doane; 
it worked!” 

They waited in Drusilla’s room for 
quite a while before two shame- 
faced but happy looking people ap- 
peared, hand in hand. Mr. Thorn- 
ton went up to Drusilla and took her 
hand in both his own. 

“Miss Doane,” he said enthusias- 
tically, “start all the asylums—red, 
black, or yellow—that you want. 
Take the whole African race if you 
want to, and I'll see that you get 
cooks enough for them.” 

Mary Deane laughed—the laugh 
of a happy woman who has come into 
her own. 

“And, Miss Doane,” she added, 
“we'll do better than that. Rastus 
isn’t your colored baby any more. 
He’s Jim’s and mine. We’re going 
to see to his education, for if it 


hadn’t been for Rastus—well—per- 
haps there’d never have been a hap- 
py Mary.” : 

“Or,” said Mr. Thornton with a 
giad laugh, “or a Sunny Jim.” 


IX 


RUSILLA’S first appearance at 
a dinner party was an event 
that brought all her critical faculties 
to bear on the usages of polite soci- 
ety. The Thorntons had asked about 
twenty guests for dinner, and after- 
ward there was dancing to which the 
younger people had been invited. 
Daphne was visiting one of her 
friends in Boston at the time, and 
when she returned she asked Dru- 
silla to tell her all about it, which 
Drusilla did. 

“A butler about like James met us 
in the hall and we took off our wraps 
in a room and went into the parlor. 
I was a little late and they was all 
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there, standin’ around, and Mis’ 
Thornton introduced me to a lot of 
people, and then a man handed 
around somethin’ in glasses—cock- 
tails I think she said; anyway it 
tasted like hair oil—and little pieces 
of toast with spoiled fish eggs on 
‘em; and we et ’em standin’ up. I 
thought I’d gag, but I said, ‘Drusilla 
Doane, be a sport and do everything 
that other people do.’ And I done it. 
Finally everybody give their arm to 
someone else, at least the men did, 
and an old man come to me and I 
took his arm and we went into the 
dining-room. There was five small 
tables and they was pretty with can- 
dles and flowers and I had a little 
card at my place to tell me where to 
set. 

“I listened to my partner tell me 
his troubles for a while, then I 
turned to the young man on the other 
side, who was one of them shrewd- 
eyed business men; and I hadn’t 
been settin’ there five minutes be- 
fore I knowed that he had asked to 
set by me and that he had schemes. 
Tried to git me interested in some 
business venture where they would 
be able to pay about eight hundred 
per cent. I told him I hadn’t heard 
of nothin’ paying eight hundred per 
cent. except guinea pigs or rabbits, 
and I didn’t want to invest in them, 
and after a while he saw it wasn’t 
worth while to try to git me inter- 
ested in mines in Alaska or coal fields 
in Ohio, so he kind of laughed and 
we got to be good friends. He ain’t 
bad, as he laughed when he saw it 
wasn’t no use, and it’s a great strain 
on a person’s religion to laugh when 
he knows he’s beat. Then he told 
me who the people was and a lot 
about ’em, and then they all got to 
talkin’ and a woman was there who 
believed in women votin’ and being 
self-supportin’ and not dependin’ on 
their husbands, and I said I thought 
a self-supportin’ wife was as much 
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use as a self-rockin’ cradle. They 
talked and argued but this woman 
was set in her ideas, and you might 
as well try to argue a dog out of a 
bone as a woman like that out of ar 
idee once she’s got it fixed in her 
head. I don’t like a woman with 
one idee; it’s like a goose settin’ on 
one egg. They use up lots of time 
and git skinny and don’t git much re- 
sult after all. 

“Then another man at the table 
talked a lot of stuff I couldn’t 
foller, and the man next me said 
he was the brainiest man in New 
York. He looked as if he had indi- 
gestion and he didn’t eat nothin’, 
and I couldn’t help thinkin’ that a 
good reliable set of insides would be 
more use to him than any quantity 
of brains, but I didn’t say it.” 

“Oh, why didn’t you, 
Doane?” 

“Well, I guess I would if I’d ’a’ 
thought of it in time, but I was in- 
terested in the talk about the ‘new 
woman’—I guess that’s what they 
called her. I said I didn’t believe 
too much in the over-education of 
females. That I’d rather be looked 
down to in lovin’ tenderness than up 
to in silent awe, and that men can’t 
love and wonder at the same time. I 
don’t think men want to set women 
so high up that they’re all the time 
wonderin’ how she got there an’ if 
they dare to bring her down to their 
level. I said that it seemed to me 
that love exchanged for learnin’ was 
a mighty poor bargain for the 
woman if she wanted happiness ; and 
one of the women that set at the 
table—the kind of woman that can’t 
hold a baby without its clothes com- 
in’ apart—said I represented the old 
school. That things was changed 
now ; that marriage was not the ulti- 
mate objection—I think that’s what 
she said, the ultimate objection of 
women. I asked her what was the 
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ultimate objection, and she said, ‘the 
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cultivation of her own individuality, 
the freeing of her soul.’ I asked, 
couldn’t she do it just as well with 
a man? and she said, no, that man 
impeded woman’s progress. I said 
that I guessed that most women who 
said that hadn’t never had no chance 
to git close enough to a man to have 
him git in her way. I guess I was 
like a blind mule then, kicking out 
in space and hittin’ something acci- 
dental, ’cause she got red and then I 
was sorry and I sort of tried to make 
it up. I said, ‘Of course there’s lots 
of marriages that’s mistakes, ‘cause 
a lot of people git married like they 
learn a job, take about three weeks 
to it, and that’s the reason there’s 
sO many poor workmen and poor 
marriage jobs, but marriage must be 
a pretty good thing after all, ’cause 
I never saw a widow who wasn’t 
ready to try it again.’ 

“They all laughed after that and 
they got real talkative and human. 
One little woman was awful pretty, 
and, Daphne, she had on the littlest 
amount of clothes above her waist 
that I ever saw ona person outside 
a bedroom. She said she envied me 
my motors and my money, and I 
laughed and asked her if she envied 
me my seventy years, too. She said, 
‘No, but—’ and I said to her, ‘I 
know what you feel; I’ve wanted 
things, too; and it’s just as much 
misery to want a motor-car as it is 
to want a shirt.’ One man there, 
who looked like a dried-up herrin’, 
laughed and laughed and said that he 
hadn’t laughed so much for years. 
I said that it was good for him, and 
if he’d come and see me every morn- 
in’ I’d agree to make him laugh once 
a day, ’cause if you don’t laugh be- 
fore you die, you'll go out of the 
world without laughing, and you 
don’t know whether there’ll be any- 
thing to laugh at in the next. He 
said he was comin’ to see me. 

“Pretty soon we all went into the 
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dancin’-room. And, Daphne, I’ve 
had a revelation. St. John’s was 
nothin’ compared to mine. A lot of 
young men come in, men with no 
chins and high collars, and young 
girls that had ought to have had 
guimpes put in their dresses ; and the 
way they slithered around that room 
hugging each other—well, for once 
in my life, I couldn’t talk. I just 
looked. It wasn’t only the young 
men with soft heads and loud laughs 
that danced. But old men and 
women danced—old men especially 
that had ought to been at home rub- 
bin’ their backs with goose grease. 
I just thought as I saw them old men 
foolin’ around, ‘It’s hard for an old 
dog to learn new tricks, but an old 
man hasn’t got sense enough not to 
try.’ And what do you think, one 
of them young men come and asked 
me if I wouldn’t like to turkey trot. 
That’s what he said, turkey trot. 
When I got my breath, I said, 
‘Young man, there’s two things in 
life I -ain’t never prepared for. 
One’s twins, the other’s to turkey 
trot—whatever that is—so you run 
along to the chicken yard; you’ve 
mistook the place.’” 

Daphne held her sides with laugh- 
ter, and Drusilla hesitated. 

“Go on,” said Daphne. 

“Then I moved over to a corner 
by some palm trees, as I was afraid 
one of them.old men’d come and ask 
me to bunny hug next, and I always 
been respectable. As I was a settin’ 
there, someone come and set down, 
and I couldn’t help hearin’ what they 
said. He wanted to go home and 
she didn’t want to go, and he said he 
was tired and had to git up early 
and that he’d been out four nights 
this week, and she said he was selfish 
and didn’t want her to enjoy herself, 
and they talked a lot and then he 
got up in a huff and went away. I 
heard a little sniffle and I looked 
around the palms and there set that 


pretty girl that got married about 
three months ago and lives in the 
Red House. I smiled at her and 
she stopped cryin’ and tried to pre- 
tend she hadn’t been, and then I 
got up and went and set down by her 
and took her hand an’ kind of patted 
it, and let her dry her eyes. When 
she seemed better I said, ‘ “Every 
wise woman buildeth her own home, 
but the foolish one plucketh it down 
with her own hands.” Isn’t that what 
you are doin’, my dear?’ 

“She sniffed again and I thought 
she was going to begin all over, but 
she didn’t. She said, ‘Bert used to 
love to be at dances with me, but 
now he always says he’s tired and 
wants to go home.’ 

“Well, dear,’ I said, ‘you’re his 
wife now, and it’s different. He 
can see you at home, and have you to 
himself. You're not just the girl he 
dances with. The things a man 
wants in his wife ain’t the things he 
wants in the girl he just dances with, 
any more than the vittles he wants 
for breakfast is like them he wants 
for dinner. It’s all different when 
you’re married.’ 

“*But Bert is selfish; he isn’t try- 
ing to make me happy.’ 

“Does this give you happiness?” 
I asked. 

“ ‘Why, of course; it’s so gay,’ she 
said. 

“‘But is it happiness?’ I asked 
again. ‘Happiness and bein’ gay is 
different, and you don’t need to go 
to things like this for happiness. 
You find it at home if you stop hunt- 
in’ for it outside. It’s like my specs 
that I go lookin’ all over the house 
for and find up on my forehead 
where they was all the time. Now, 
dear, don’t make a mistake and go 
fishing for happiness with a red rag 
instead of a real live worm, and then 
think there ain’t no fish ‘cause they 
won't bite. You got the right kind 
of bait in your pretty self, in your 
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nice home, and in that great big 
husband, who, a person can see 
as plain as a wart on a white neck, 
is all over in love with you, and 
the sea’ll be just full of fish for 
you.’ 

“TI patted her hand again, as I was 
afraid she’d think I was interferin’, 
but she didn’t. She set quiet a while, 
then she squeezed my hand, and I 
said, ‘Now I’m goin’ home. Git on 
your bunnet and find your Bert and 
I'll drop you both at your house; 
and when you git home git him 
something fillin’ to eat and something 
he likes to drink, and light his seegar 
for him and set down by the fire and 
tell him that real hugs is better’n 
all the bunny hugs in the world, 
and you'll find you won’t be lone- 
some.’ 

“And she did, Daphne; at least I 
took ’em home, and they held hands 
all the way there, though they didn’t 
know I saw ’em.” 


x 


RUSILLA was called to the 
"phone and a nervous, trembly- 
voiced Daphne spoke to her. 

“May I come over, Miss Doane? 
I—I—want to get away from the 
house and talk to someone— May I 
come over?” 

Drusilla answered quickly: “Come 
right along, and come to spend the 
day. I got to go to the Home, and 
I'll take you with me.” 

Soon Daphne came up the drive- 
way and stopped to look at two big 
baskets being put into the motor- 
car, and before she could ring the 
bell Drusilla, dressed for driving, 
came to the door. 

“Git right in, Daphne,” Drusilla 
said, putting on her gloves. “Push 
that basket more to the front—there, 
that’s right. Have you got that 


bundle, Joseph? Don’t lose it out. 
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Now go just as fast as you can, but 
don’t git arrested.” As she sat 
down by the side of Daphne she add- 
ed: “I’m always in mortal fear of 
being arrested, ‘cause I like to go 
fast. I don’t care about the arrested 
part, but it’d git my name in the 
papers again and then your father’d 
make me one of his ‘severity’ visits, 
and I don’t seem never to git used to 
them. When James tells me your 
father is waitin’ for me it makes me 
feel jest like I used to when I done 
somethin’ wrong and was called into 
the parlor, where I always got my 
scoldings, ‘cause mother knew the 
kitchen wouldn’t awe me. But”— 
and she chuckled—“I’m gittin’ kind 
of used even to him, and I’m gittin’ 
so independent there ain’t no livin’ 
with me. I even show it the way I 
walk. When I was ordered around 
by everybody, I used to sort of tiptoe 
around so’s not to call attention to 
myself. Now I come down so hard 
on my heels I have to wear rubber 
ones so’s not to jar my spine. But” 
—she looked keenly at the pale face 
beside her and the eyes that showed 
signs of recent tears—“what’s the 
matter, dear? Have you been cry- 
in’ a 

“Oh, I’m in such trouble, Miss 
Doane,” Daphne said with a choke in 
her voice. 

Drusilla patted her hand. 

“It can’t be great trouble, Daph- 
ne.” 

“Yes, it is, Miss Doane. No one 
has such trouble as I have, I’m 
sure.” 

“Hush, dear, hush! Wait a min- 
ute. Let me show you a letter I got 
last night from Barbara, and then 
you'll know what real trouble 
means.” . 

She drew from her bag a folded 
piece of paper and handed it to 
Daphne. 

“Read that,” she said; and Daph- 
ne read a badly spelled, badly writ- 
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ten scrawl, in the writing of an old 
woman unused to holding a pen: 


Dear Drusi11a: 


I wish you’d come and see us. Mis 
Abbott has took poison that she got out 
of the medcin closet, cause she’s lost 
her money and can’t pay her board no 
more and she says she'd ruther die than 
be charity, cause she’s always looked 
down on charity, and bin so stuck up 
about her family. They got it out of her 
with a stumak pump and she won't die 
this time but she says she'll do it again 
cause she can’t live and be charity. 
Won’t you come and see her and perhaps 
you can do something with her, we can’t. 


BARBARA. 


Daphne handed the note back to 
Drusilla, who put it carefully into 
her bag before she spoke. 

“Now, do you see what real 
trouble is? Do you remember me 
tellin’ you about Mis’ Abbott, whose 
father was a general and whose hus- 
band was some sort of official down 
South? Well, they’re all dead and 
her only daughter died when she 
was a little girl and she hadn’t noth- 
in’ left but memories and just enough 
money to keep her in the Home. It 
was in some railroad stock, and now 
I guess it’s gone, too. She was aw- 
ful proud, and I can see how she 
feels. She always looked down on 
me ‘cause I was charity, but I don’t 
hold it agin her. She’s had her arms 
full of sorrow and now they’re too 
old to carry more.” 

“Poor woman!” said Daphne soft- 
ly. “What are you going to do?” 

“I ain’t got it all figgered out yet. 
I thought it over last night, and then 
afterward it come to me. I guess I 
can do somethin’. The main thing 
is to make her want to live, make her 
think someone wants her. You 
know, Daphne, that’s the great sor- 
row of the old; to feel that they ain’t 
needed no more; that every one can 
git along just as well if not a little 
better without ’em than with ‘em. 
When they see that, they want to 
die.” 
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“Oh, I’m sorry I said anything 
about my troubles—they are so little! 
Yet they seemed so big last night— 
and this morning—this morning—” 

“Well, what happened this morn- 
in’? Tell me, dear; it’ll make you 
feel better and then you'll see they 
ain’t so very bad after all.” 

“This morning Mother talked to 
me, and Father was nasty to me at 
breakfast table and—” and again the 
pretty eyes filled with tears. 

“Who is it about this time?” 

“There’s no this time; it’s always 
the same. It’s—it’s—Dr. Eaton.” 

Drusilla laughed. 

“I knowed it! I seen it a-comin’ 
a long time. What you and Dr. 
Eaton been doin’?” 

“We haven’t been doing anything. 
Only I walked home with him from 
your house last night, and we walked 
a while and—and— Mother and 
Father talked to me, and—” 

“Yes, your father’s held forth 
some to me about Dr. Eaton, but I 
only laugh at him. I like that young 
man.” 

Daphne snuggled her hand into 
Drusilla’s. 

“That’s the reason I can talk to 
you; you will understand — be- 
cause—” 

Drusilla laughed again. 

“Because—because—you like him, 
too?” 

Daphne’s pretty face colored. 

“Well, why shouldn’t you?” said 
Drusilla. 

“Mother says that he’s only a poor 
doctor, that he’s not the kind that'll 
ever make money.” 

“Money—money! Why, he'll al- 
ways make enough for you to live 
on, and more money’d only be used 
to buy amusements to keep you from 
thinkin’; but the way you and him 
could live together, you’d like to 
think. So what’s the use of money?” 

“Then, you don’t think it would be 
hard to economize?” 
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“Daphne, you won’t have to econ- 
omize on love, and with lots of that 
you won’t miss the other things. 
Now, Daphne, I suppose I shouldn’t 
meddle in this, it ain’t none of my 
business, but I like Dr. Eaton, and I 
more’n like you, and I don’t want you 
to make a mistake. Dr. Eaton won’t 
promise you a life of roses and leave 
you to pull out all the thorns. I 
know him. And I jest want you 
two young things to share the very 
best things in life when you’re young, 
and when you grow old together 
you won’t see the bald spot on his 
head gittin’ bigger, and he won’t see 
your gray hairs a-comin’, ‘cause you 
won’t ever be lookin’ above each 
other’s eyes. You know, Daphne, 
I’m seventy years old and I’ve looked 
on lots of things with my old eyes, 
and it ain’t always the rich that have 
found the most precious jewel; 
it’s the poor couple who've got 
just enough to live on—and each 
other.” 

Daphne smiled up at Drusilla. 

“Oh, Miss Doane, you make it 
seem so heavenly!” 

“Yes, it is Heaven, and love is the 
bridge that you cross on, and when 
you git across you can’t always be 
singin’ the weddin’-march—but aft- 
erwards—well, you can hum a lul- 
laby. 

“Now we’re comin’ to the house” 
—as they turned into the drive— 
“and I jest want to say this, dear—” 
She took Daphne’s face in her two 
hands and looked into her eyes. 
“Life is a wonderful garden, dear, 
a garden where the air is filled with 
perfume, a garden filled with flow- 
ers, with heart’s-ease and forget-me- 
nots, and if you wander down its 
moonlit pathway with your loved 
one’s hand in yours, you’re bound to 
find the enchanted palace where 
love’s dream comes true-——So dream, 
my dear, jest dream. . 

“Now, there’s Mis’ Smith,” as the 
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motor stopped. “How do you do, 
Mis’ Smith? How do you do, Bar- 
bara? You was lookin’ for me? 
Yes, I come jest as soon as I could. 
How is Mis’ Abbott? Take them 
baskets on the porch, and that bundle 
goes upstairs. Can I go up and see 
Mis’ Abbott ?” 

“Yes, come right up. I told her 
you were coming, but she says she 
won’t see you. But I think she 
will,” said Mrs. Smith. 

“Of course she will. I’m comin’ 
right along. Daphne, you go out on 
the porch there with the ladies and 
open them baskets. I worked half 
the night and kept the cook up the 
other half to get the things ready. 
The names is on the things. You 
give ’em to the ladies, and jest stay 
and let ‘em look at you. It'll be a 
treat as good as the things in the 
baskets.” 

She followed Barbara up the long 
stairs. At the door she turned. 

“Don’t come in, Barbara; I'll go 
in alone.” And she went into the 
“best” room of the home, because 
Mrs. Abbott had been able to pay a 
little more than that paid by the 
other guests. 

Drusilla found the little woman in 
bed, with her face turned to the 
wall. She did not move until Dru- 
silla put her hand on her shoulder. 

“I’ve come to see you, Mis’ Ab- 
bott.” 

The woman looked up at Drusilla 
a moment, then put her faded old 
hands over her face. 

“IT don’t want to see you, Drusilla, 
I don’t want to see you.” 

“Pshaw, now,” answered Drusil- 
la, “yes, you do, Mis’ Abbott. I 
come jest a purpose to see you.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want to see you,” 
wailed the feeble old voice. “I al- 
ways called you ‘charity’ and now 
I’m charity myself. I wish I could 
die, I wish I could die!’ 

“No, you don’t,” said Drusilla 
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softly. “You want to live and you’re 
glad to see me.” 

“T ain’t! I tell you, I ain’t! I 
called you charity !” 

“Yes, but I didn’t mind, and if I 
hadn’t been charity, Elias Doane 
wouldn’t ’a’ found me, and I 
wouldn’t be here goin’ to take you 
home with me.” 

“What!” said the old lady, looking 
up. “What’d you say, Drusilla?” 

“I said I’m goin’ to take you home 
with me.” 

“You are—you are—going to take 
me away from here—here where all 
the ladies’ll laugh at me because I’m 
charity? But—but— Oh, I'll have 
to come back again even if you do 
take me, I’ll have to come back again 
and be— Oh, I want to die—I’d 
rather die!” 

Drusilla took the hands from the 
wrinkled face and held them in her 
own. 

“Now let me set here on the edge 
of the bed, and you listen to me, 
Mis’ Abbott. When I got Barbara’s 
letter last night, I jest set for hours 
thinkin’ it all over, and it all come to 
me of a sudden. Why, I need you 
so bad, Mis’ Abbott, I wonder how I 
got along without you all this time. 
You know I got a lot of young peo- 
ple at my house, and no one with 
sense but myself to watch over them, 
and we need someone like yourself 
bad, and if you won’t come I'll have 
to look around for someone else, and 
it’ll put me to a lot of trouble.” 

The old lady looked up wonder- 
ingly. 

“But what can I do, Drusilla?” 

“Oh, there’s lots of things you kin 
do, but one thing special. When I 
went into the nursery last night and 
saw Mary Allen settin’ there alone 
by the window, I said to myself, 
‘Mary needs a mother. She don’t 
ever remember havin’ a mother, and 
then I remembered you lost. your 
little girl most forty years ago, and 
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if she’d ’a’ growed up she might ’a’ 
had a little girl like Mary, and I 
want you to come and be a mother 
to my Mary and a grandmother to 
her baby.” 

“Oh, is she grown up and mar- 
ried?” 

“Never mind, she’s only a little 
child, a lovin’ little child with a 
baby —and a sorrow. But you'll 
come and see your Mary in her eyes, 
and she’ll have a mother and you 
a daughter again, and you'll both find 
happiness in each other. She needs 
you, Mis’ Abbott, and you need her— 
Say you'll come.” 

The old lady looked for a moment 
into Drusilla’s eyes; then she broke 
into the hysterical sobbing of the old 
and helpless. 

“I didn’t think no one needed me 
—no one wanted me. I thought I 
jest cumbered up the earth. Dru- 
silla, do you think she really needs 
me, that anyone really needs me, that 
I don’t have to be a burden the rest 
of my days? Oh, if I thought some- 
one wanted me— Perhaps it’s my 
Mary come back to me—my Mary 
—my little girl—my little girl—” 

Drusilla let her cry, patting her 
hand softly from time to time. Then, 
when the storm had spent itself, she 
said: 

“Yes, it’s your Mary come back 
to you. Don’t you remember that 
you said your Mary had brown 
eyes—” 

“Yes—yes—” and eager fingers 
were tugging at an old-fashioned 
locket hanging on a slender chain 
around her neck. “See—here she is 
—her eyes are brown and her hair 
all curled around her face, and her 
lips was just like a rose—and her 
face—oh, her pretty face—” 

Drusilla studied the picture care- 
fully. 

“Yes, it’s jest like this other 
Mary. Her hair is all in little curls 
around her face and her brown eyes 
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jest like a child’s, a wonderin’ child’s 
whose waitin’ for her mother.” 

The old lady rose from the bed. 

“Can I go now, Drusilla? Can I 
go now?” 

“Are you well enough? Can you 
stand the trip?” 

Mrs. Abbott laughed. 

“Only sorrow makes one feeble, 
sorrow and loneliness; but hope 
makes one strong, and I got hope 
again—I want to live, Drusilla—I 
want to live!” 


XI 


**¢ “OME right onto the stoop, Dr. 
Eaton, and let’s set down and 
cool off. I’m real het up.” 

Drusilla settled down in a big 
porch rocker and fanned herself with 
the paper in her hand. 

“Now let’s talk, and you tell me 
all about it. What did you say that 
last club was we was to? You been 
a-takin’ me to so many places lately 
that I fergit their names.” 

“That was the big Socialists’ 
Club.” 

“Socialists—yes, that’s what you 
called it. Ain’t them got something 
to do with dynamite bombs and 
blowin’ up people and things?” 

Dr. Eaton laughed. 

“No; you are thinking of Nihilists 
or Anarchists. These people are 
very mild ; they only have ideas about 
how to run the old world in a new 
way, and they are especially inter- 
ested in the question of labor and 
capital.” 

“Well, they’ve idees enough, if 
that’s all they need. But it seems 
to me, Dr. Eaton, that these people 
are all going at it wrong-end-to. In- 
stid of workin’ with people in bunch- 
es, they want to take ’em man by 
man and git a little of the old-fash- 
ioned religion into each one singly. 
There’s two commandments give us 


to live by. One is, we should love 
God ; the other is to love our neigh- 
bor as ourself. Now, if each one 
got that second command planted 
deep in his heart, the hired man’d 
do his work as it ought to be done, 
and the man who hires him’d pay 
him right—so there wouldn’t be no 
need of Socialists or unions or dyna- 
mite bombs.” 

She was silent a few moments; 
then she chuckled softly to herself. 

“T wanted to laugh when you in- 
troduced me as a woman who wanted 
to give away a million dollars. Why, 
I thought fer a minute I’d be run 
down, if one was to judge by their 
eyes. But they kind of calmed down 
when they learnt I wanted to find 
a way to leave it in my will so’s it’d 
do the most good, instead of givin’ 
it away right there in five-dollar 
bills. By the looks of a lot of ’em 
they could ’a’ used it right then in 
gettin’ a hair cut and a good meal of 
Vittles.” 

“Yes; some of them do look rath- 
er lank and hungry; but there are 
some very clever men among them.” 

“They certainly talked a lot. Who 
was that young man who talked so 
much and then got me into a corner? 
He was kind o’ wild-eyed.” 

“That’s Swinesky, a Russian Jew.” 

“A Roosian! I always heerd tell 
that them Roosians know what to do 
with other people’s money—and a 
Jew too! Well—well—and I got 
away without spendin’ nothin’. He 
told me a lot of ways to spend my 
money, but most of ’em sounded like 
—like—what is it you call it—” 

“Hot air.” 

“That’s jest the word—hot air. 
They all was perfectly willin’ to tell 
me what to do with it, as it wasn’t 
there’n, but what I want is to find a 
man with an idee that he’d think 
good enough to carry out if the 
money was his’n. We've talked 
with a lot of people about the best 
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way to dispose of my money where 
it’d do the most good, and most of 
their plans wouldn’t hold water. 
But it’s good of you, Dr, Eaton, to 
take me round, and I git a little idee 
here and there, and some day maybe 
I'll find the right one. 

“I see the newspapers is takin’ 
up now what I’m askin’ everybody. 
‘What will she do with her Million 
Dollars?” They'll git a lot of an- 
swers, ‘cause everyone’s got an idee 
what they’d do if they had that 
money. 

“Now, we won't talk about those 
things no more. Let’s go into the 
yard. Daphne is there with some 
of the babies. Let’s go out to her.” 

Dr.. Eaton hesitated. 

“I think I had better be going on 
to the hospital. I—I—” 

Drusilla looked up at him quickly. 

“Dr. Eaton, what’s the matter with 
you? I don’t understand young men 
of to-day, nohow. Here I been for 
more’n a year tryin’ to have you and 
Daphne see somethin’ of each other, 
riskin’ her father takin’ my head off, 
and now you shy off as if you 
thought she would bite you. Don’t 
you like my little girl?” 

Dr. Eaton flushed under the clear 
brown of his tan. 

“Tt isn’t that, Miss Doane. You 
must know what I think of Daph- 
ne.” 

“Well, what is it then? You're 
clear beyond me.” 


“Well—well—” and the doctor 
hesitated. 

“Well, go on. Tell me all about 
a” 


“It’s this way, Miss Doane. I’m 
only a poor doctor without much of 
a practice, and it'll take me several 
years to work into a good one. And 
Daphne—you know how she has 
been brought up—and the kind of 
things she is used to having—and 
the crowd she goes with—” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 
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“I—you must see, Miss Doane— 
that I can’t give Daphne the things 
she is used to and that she’d quite 
likely expect as a matter of course— 
not that she is any more mercenary 
than any of the rest of the girls of 
her set, but she doesn’t understand 
not being rich—she has never known 
anything else—” 

“Oh, stuff and nonsense! I know 
Daphne.” 

“Yes, but her people; her father 
—and, O Lord, Miss Doane—her 
mother—” 

“I confess she is some pill to take ; 
but there’s one consolation—you 
don’t have to live with your mother- 
in-law in these times, and you ain’t 
marryin’ the hull family. Is that 
all?” 

“No—but, then—” 

“But then what? There is some- 
thin’ else?” 

“Yes, there is, Miss Doane. I 
guess—I—I am old-fashioned, but 
I want a home-wife—a woman 
who'll love babies, and have them 
and not feel that they are an impedi- 
ment to her career. I—I’m—a lit- 
tle dippy on children—I guess—” 
He laughed a little shamefacedly. 
“I want babies in my home—babies 
that’ll climb around me when I come 
from work—boys and girls that I 
can love and do for and see grow up 
into men and women, that’ll make me 
feel that I have really done some- 
thing for the world—and—and the 
way Daphne’s been brought up— 
well, her set don’t believe in babies 
—and—rather think motherhood is 
degrading—and—” 

They had come to a corner of the 
veranda overlooking the part of the 
lawn where a merry group of little 
children were playing ring-a-round- 
a-rosy, and a tall, laughing girl was 
standing in the middle of the ring, 
her face flushed, her eyes sparkling, 
as the clear young voice sang the 
simple play song. The doctor’s face 
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softened and he forgot what he was 
saying. They stood there a while, 
watching the happy group. Then, 
the children becoming tired of the 
game, Daphne sat down in a rock- 
ing-chair under a tree, and they 
grouped themselves around her feet. 
She took one of the tiniest into her 
lap and, cuddling it against her 
breast, began to rock slowly back- 
ward and forward. The words of 
the old lullaby came softly: 


“Rock-a-bye, baby, 
On the tree-top, 
When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock—” 


Drusilla looked up at Dr. Eaton 
and her face broke into tiny little 
love wrinkles as she saw the look on 
his face. She put her faded old 
hands on his shoulders and looked 
into his for a long moment; then 
she said softly: 

“Go on, my boy; and God bless 
you!” 

And the doctor went. 


XII 


T three o’clock on July 16th, 
there met in the Doane library 

Mr. Carrington, the banker, Mr. 
Raydon—the multi-millionaire and 
great friend of Drusilla’s — Mr. 
Thornton, Dr. Eaton, and half a 
dozen of the residents of Brookvale. 
“Gentlemen,” Drusilla began when 
the men were seated, “I suppose you 
wonder why you are all here. I’m 
goin’ to tell you, because you are all 
my neighbors and I have heard that 
you are worryin’ about what I am 
goin’ to do. We've all got a right to 
expect happiness in Heaven, but I 
believe we git what we give, and I 
want to give as much happiness here 
as I kin, so’s I'll be sure to have 
somethin’ to my account on the other 
side. I been lookin’ around fer two 
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years, tryin’ to find a way to leave 
my million dollars so’s to give as 
much happiness and joy to them that 
hasn’t their share, or so’s to benefit 
the most people in the most lastin’ 
way, and I haven’t found it yet. But 
I have found a way to invest my in- 
come, and a little of the money that’s 
come in through the good business 
head and investments of Mr. Thorn- 
ton. 

“I’ve always loved babies, and I’ve 
always wanted to be a mother; but 
it didn’t seem to fit in with God’s 
plans fer me. Perhaps He knowed 
that I’d have a chance to mother a 
bigger family than I could raise my- 
self, no matter how hard I tried, and 
He sent me these babies. Now, these 
are my plans fer them. I ain’t goin’ 
to start an orphan asylum, nor a 
house of refuge, nor no kind of a 
‘home.’ I ain’t goin’ to take more’n 
I kin git along comfortable with and 
make a real home fer, not an institu- 
tion. I’m goin’ to educate ’em and 
make ’em men and women you'll be 
proud of, but I ain’t goin’ to try to 
make ladies or gentlemen of ’em, 
whether they’re born fer that or not. 
If a boy has a head that’ll make him 
an architect, then we'll make him 
an architect, but if he was jest in- 
tended fer a good carpenter then 
he'll be a good carpenter; and if a 
girl has it in her to be a school- 
teacher, she'll have a chance at it— 
if not, she kin always make a good 
livin’ as a dressmaker or a milliner. 
They’re goin’ to be made into good 
middle-class men and women; and 
when they git their education, Ill 
have ’em sent out into the world with 
a trained brain but empty hands, and 
if they’ve got the right stuff in ’em, 
they will soon fill their hands. 

“I know there’s been lots of ob- 
jections to the mothers of some of 
my babies comin’ to the neighbor- 
hood; but the ones that’s willin’ to 
come are the ones who’s wantin’ a 
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chance to become self-supportin’, 
self-respectin’ women; and that’s 
what most women want—jest a 
chance. They'll be learnt a trade, 
somethin’ that they have leanin’s to, 
and they’ll go out in the world agin 
able to take care of themselves, with- 
out help from no one. 

“I got a lot of spare rooms in the 
house that’s doin’ no good to no one, 
and I’m goin’ to ask some mothers 
and their little ones to spend a few 
days with me in the hot weather. 
I’ve been to see ’em, and I'll always 
know the ones I ask. They'll be 
friends of mine, jest like you ask 
your friends to visit you fer a few 
days. It won’t be a mothers’ home 
or a summer home nor nothin’ char- 
itable. I’m jest goin’ to give a little 
sunlight to some of my friends in the 
hot tenements, whose sack of happi- 
ness ain’t been full to overflowin’. 

“Now, that disposes of my income 
and the new money saved, but it 
ain’t done nothin’ with the million 
dollars, I been visitin’ institutions 
and charities, I’ve talked with every 
one who’s got an idee about it. Dr. 
Eaton wants me to endow a home 
fer children and mothers; but I 
won’t do that, as I can’t live always 
to watch it. I know that I could 
make Dr. Eaton manager of it, and 
you gentlemen directors and my 
idees would be carried out as long 
as you was alive; but you all got to 
die sometime, and it’d git to be a 
business thing, payin’ a lot of offi- 
cials, and it’d drift into an institu- 
tion like lots I’ve seen, with no heart 
in it. I’ve thought a lot about them 
foundations that leaves the money to 
be used as the times sees fit, and they 
seem kind of sensible, because times 
change and what I’d leave it fer 
now might not be needed in fifty 
years. New things would come up 
with the new generations, and my 
fund’d be way behind the times and 
not fit in. I’m a little leanin’ to- 
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wards that kind of leavin’ the money, 
yet—yet—I don’t know. I'd like to 
git something new, something differ- 
ent, that’d go on and on in the right 
way doin’ good. 

“Mr. Raydon kind of has leanin’s 
towards a people’s bank, lending 
money to poor people who ain’t got 
nothin’ but their honesty and repu- 
tation—but he’s goin’ to figger that 
out by himself and in the meantime 
he’s waitin’ to see what I find out, 
as he’s got more money than he kin 
take with him. He says he’s only 
interested ‘cause he likes me and I 
make him laugh, but way down deep 
inside of him he’s got the biggest 
kind of heart; but he don’t want his 
money to be wasted when he’s gone, 
no more’n I do. 

“Gentlemen, I want you to think 
it over, ask every one, the same’s 
I’m doin’, git some new idees about 
the way to spend a million dollars 
and spend it right.” 

They rose and went to the lawn, 
where the neighbors with whom 
Drusilla had made friends were 
waiting to greet their hostess. As 
Drusilla passed little groups of 
mothers playing with their children 
under the trees, the men with her 
saw tired faces light up, and grati- 
tude in faded eyes of weary moth- 
ers, while tiny children clung to her 
dress or ran shyly forward to take 
her hands in their baby fingers. Love 
shone from Drusilla’s face and was 
reflected in the eyes of all these poor 
and helpless who followed her with 
loving glance as she crossed the 
lawn. 

As they were waiting for the tea 
to be served Mr. Carrington stood 
upon a chair and called for attention. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, Mothers 
and Babies,” he said. “To-day is a 
great day for us all, but more for 
the people of Brookvale than for the 
others. Two years ago Miss Doane 
came to us, and found a great many 
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of us hard, self-centered, worldly. 
Why”—and he laughed—“I remem- 
ber I was chairman of a committee 
who was to wait upon her and per- 
suade her that she must not bring 
babies to our aristocratic neighbor- 
hood. I never waited—but that is 
another story. 

“There is a great chemist, and he 
dissolves selfishness and worldliness 
with a little invisible powder called 
love. Miss Doane brought stores 
of that powder with her, and scat- 
ters it over her doughnuts and her 
gingerbread and her cookies that she 
sends us, and she does it up in little 
packages that we can’t see and slips 
it into our pockets when we're not 
looking. It has spread like a fine 
mist over Brookvale. And I am 
speaking for Brookvale, and I want 
to say that we are glad to have her 
with us, that we are glad to see her 
family growing up around her’— 
waving his hand toward the groups 
of children on the lawn—‘“and on 
this, her seventy-second birthday, we 
want you all to give three cheers 
for Drusilla Doane, our Drusilla 
Doane!” 

Drusilla flushed and wiped her 
eyes, and in answer to the calls of 
“Speech! Speech!” she said: 

“I ain’t never made a speech in 
my life, as I hold with St. Paul that 
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women should be seen and not heard. 
But—I want to say that I been 
happy a whole heartful since I been 
with you—and I want to share it— 
and I want you to feel that in passin’ 
it on to others—I’m passin’ on your 
love that you all been a-showin’ me. 
So you'll git it all agin, as love al- 
ways comes back. But—but— 
I can’t talk—I can’t tell you how I 
feel; I jest want in my small way to 
make the world a little bit glad that 
Elias Doane hunted up a charity 
home and found in it Drusilla;” 
and she shyly drew back into the 
crowd. 

When she saw the people sitting 
at the tables drinking their tea, or 
walking over the beautiful lawns, 
her eyes looked for Dr. Eaton and 
Daphne. They stood under a tree 
together, their faces alight with 
something of joy and fulfillment. 
The soft afternoon sun filtered 
through the foliage and seemed to 
cover them with a golden glow. 
There was a soft light in Drusilla’s 
eyes as she watched them, and her 
heart sang. She visioned Elias 
Doane gazing down over the battle- 
ments of heaven, watching also, as 
he said he would. And turning to- 
ward the house, she said: 

“Elias, you and I are very happy 
to-day!” 
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HAD come out of the city, where 

story-telling is a manufactured 
science, to the country where story- 
telling is a by-product of life. Mr. 
Siles had arrived to paint my piazza, 
as per a roundabout agreement be- 
tween my cook, my cook’s cousin, my 
cook’s cousin’s wife, who had been 
a Miss Siles, and finally—Mr. Siles 
himself. If that sentence is some- 
what involved, so was my contract 
with Mr. Siles. In the country, a 
semicircle is the shortest line between 
two points. 

I came at the strange story of 
Wessel’s Andy in something of the 
same circuitous manner. Mr. Siles, 
as I have said, had arrived to paint 
my piazza; but after a long look at 
the heavens and the heaving sea, he 
opined that it would be a wet day 
and that the painting had best be 
left till to-morrow. I demurred. I 
was acquainted with the to-morrows 
of this drowsy Maine village. But 
while we were arguing the point, a 
white ghost began to roll in from 
the deep. 

“Fog,” said Mr. Siles. 

“Yes,” I admitted grudgingly. 

He stared into the thickening mists 
with an expression that puzzled me. 
I have seen the same look upon the 
face of a child compelled to face the 
dark alone. 


the Maine Coast 


By DANA BURNET 


“I mistrust it,” said Mr. Siles, 
simply. 

“Mistrust the fog?” 

He nodded, his iron-gray beard 
quivering with the intensity of the 
assent. 

“Take it in a gale of wind,” he 
said, “that’s honest weather, though 
it blows a man’s soul to Kingdom 
Come. But fog—” 

“I suppose strange things do hap- 
pen in it,” I replied. It was a chance 
shot, but it struck home, 

“Strange!” cried Mr. Siles. “You 
may well say strange! There was 
somethin’ happened right here in this 
village—” 

I settled myself comfortably 
against the naked piazza railing, and 
Mr. Siles told me this story. 


E was born a thousand miles 

from deep water. His folks 
were small farmers in a middle west- 
ern grain state, and he was due to 
inherit the farm. But almost before 
he could talk they knew he was a 
queer one. They knew he was no 
more farmer than he was college pro- 
fessor. He was a land hater from 
the beginnin’. He hated the look and 
the feel and the smell of it. He 
told me afterward that turnin’ a fur- 
row with a plow set his teeth on edge 
like when you scrape your fingernail 
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along a piece of silk. His name 
was Andy. 

When he was about thirteen year’ 
old he found a picture of a ship in a 
newspaper. It was like a glimpse 
of another world. He cut it out and 
pasted it on the attic wall over his 
bed. He used to look at it a hundred 
times a day. He used to get up in 
the middle of the night, and light a 
match and look at it. Got so, Andy’s 
father came up early one mornin’ 
with a can o’ whitewash and blotted 
the whole thing out against the wall. 
The boy didn’t say a word until the 
ship was gone. Then he laughed, a 
crazy sort o’ laugh. 

“That’s the way they go,” he says, 
“right into the fog,” he says, “and 
never come out again!” 

He was sick after that. Some sort 
of a fever. I guess it made him a 
little delirious. He told me he was 


afraid they were goin’ to blot him 


out, same as the picture. Used to 
dream he was smotherin’ to death, 
and pleasant things like that. Queer, 
too.... 

When the fever finally burned out 
of him, he was nothin’ but skin and 
bones. His people saw he was too 
sickly to work, so they let him mope 
around by himself. He used to spend 
most of his time in the woodshed, 
whittlin’ pine models o’ that white- 
washed schooner. He was known 
all through those parts as Wessel’s 
Andy, Wessel bein’ his fam’ly name. 
See for yourself what Wessel’s Andy 
meant. It didn’t mean Andrew 
Wessel, by the grace o’ God free, 
white and twenty-one. It meant 
“that good-for-nothin’, brain-cracked 
boy over to Wessel’s.” That’s what 
it amounted to, in plain words. 

But the strange thing about that 
name was how it followed him. It 
came east a thousand miles, and 
there wasn’t a town but it crawled 
into, on its belly, like a snake into 
long grass. And it poisoned each 
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place for him, so that he kept movin’ 
on, movin’ on, always toward deep 
water. It used to puzzle him how 
strangers knew to call his name 
hindside foremost. ’Twan’t any puz- 
zle to me. He hadn’t been in my 
place two minutes askin’ for a job, 
but I say “What’s your name?” And 
he says, starin’ hard at the model of 
the Lucky Star schooner that hung 
over my counter, “I’m Wessel’s 
Andy,” he says, never takin’ his eyes 
off the schooner. Likely he’d done 
the same absent-minded trick all 
along the road, though not for just 
that reason. 

I rec’llect the evenin’ he came into 
my place. I was keepin’ a ship’s sup- 
ply store in those days—fittin’s and 
supplies, down by the Old Wharf. 
He shuffled in toward sundown, his 
belongin’s done up in a handker- 
chief, his clothes covered half an inch 
thick with dust. 

“T want a job,” says he. 

“What kind of a job?” says I. 

“Oh, anything,” says he. 

“All right,” I told him, “you can 
start in here to-morrow. I been look- 
in’ for somebody to help around the 
store.” Then I asked him his name 
and he answered “Wessel’s Andy.” 
Some of the boys was standin’ ’round 
and heard him say it. He was never 
called anything but Wessel’s Andy 
from that time on. 

Quietest young fellow ever I saw 
—plenty willin’ to work, but not very 
strong. I paid him four dollars a 
week and let him bunk in with me 
at the back o’ the store. He could 
have made more money some’ers else, 
but he wouldn’t go. Naturally there 
were a good many seafarin’ men in 
and out o’ the shop, and come evenin’ 
they used to sit around yarnin’ to one 
another. Often I’ve seen Wessel’s 
Andy hunched up on a soap box be- 
hind the counter, his eyes burnin’ and 
blinkin’ at the model of the Lucky 
Star on the opposite wall, his head 
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bent to catch the boys’ stories. 
Seemed as if he couldn’t get enough 
o’ ships and the sea. 

And yet he was afraid to go, him- 
self. I found that out one night 
when we were lockin’ up after the 
boys had gone. 

“Have you ever felt yourself to be 
a coward, Mr. Siles?” he says, in 
one of his queer fits o’ talkin’. 

“Why as for that,” I says, “I 
guess I been pretty good and scared, 
time or two.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” he says. 

“T don’t mean scared. I mean afraid 
—day and night, sleepin’ and wak- 
in’.”’ 
“No,” I says, “and nobody else 
with good sense would be. Ain’t 
nothin’ in this world to frighten a 
man steady like that, unless it’s his 
own sin.” 

Wessel’s Andy shook his head, 
smilin’ a little. 

“Maybe not in this world,” says 
he, white and quiet, “but how about 
—other worlds ?” 

“What you drivin’ at?” I says. 
“You mean ghosts ?” 

“Not ghosts,” he says, lowerin’ his 
voice and lookin’ out the side window 
to where the surf was pawin’ the 
sand. “Just the feelin’ o’ ghosts.” 

“Come to bed,” I says. “You've 
worked too hard to-day.” 

“No. Please let me tell you. 
Please sit up awhile. This is one of 
the times when I can talk.” 

He grabbed my hand and pulled 
me down into a chair. His fingers 
were as cold as ice. Then he 
dragged his soap box out from the 
counter and sat opposite me, a few 
feet away. 

“T'll tell you how I know I’m a 
coward,” he says. And he told me 
everything up to the time of his leav- 
in’ home. 

“You see,” he says, “I had to come. 
It was in me to come East. I’ve been 
four years workin’ my way to open 


water, and I’ve had a hell of a time 
. . . ahell of atime. But it was in 
me to come. There has been a ship 
behind my eyes ever since I can re- 
member. Wakin’ or sleepin’ I see 
that ship. It’s a schooner, like the 
Lucky Star there, with all her tops’ls 
set, and she’s disappearin’ in a fog. 
I know,” he says, lookin’ at me so 
strange and sad it sent the shivers 
down my back, “I know I belong 
aboard o’ that ship.” 

“All right,” I says, as though I 
didn’t think anything of his queer 
talk, “all right, then go aboard of 
her. You'll find a hundred vessels 
up and down the coast that look like 
the Lucky Star. Not to a seafarin’ 
man, maybe. But you’re a farmer. 
You couldn’t tell one from t’other. 
Take your pick o’ the lot,” I says, 
“and go aboard of her like a man.” 

But he just smiled at me, a sickly 
sort o’ smile. 

“There’s only one,” he says, 
“there’s only one, Mr. Siles. When 
she comes I'll go aboard of her, but 
I—won’t—go—like—a—man !” 

Then all at once he jumped up 
with a kind o’ moanin’ noise and 
stood shakin’ like a leaf, starin’ out 
the window to the sea. 

“There,” he says, kind o’ chokin’. 
“There, I saw it then! Oh, God, I 
saw it then!” 

I grabbed him by the shoulders 
and shook him. 

“You saw what?” I says. “Tell 
me!” 

His fingers dug into my arm like 
so many steel hooks. 

“At the end of the Old Wharf. A 
sail! Look, don’t you see it?” 

I forced him down onto the soap 
box. 

“Sit there,” I says, “and don’t be 
a fool. It’s low tide,” I says, “and 
there ain’t enough water off the Old 
Wharf to float a dory.” 

“I saw it,” he says, draggin’ the 
words out slow as death, “I saw it, 
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just as I always knew I would. 
That’s what I came East for 
- . . a thousand miles. And I’m 
afraid to go aboard of her. I’m 
afraid, because I don’t know what 
it’s for.” 

He was rockin’ himself back and 
forth like a crazy man, so I ran and 
got a drop o’ whiskey from the back 
room. 

“Here,” I says. “Drink this.” 

He swallowed it straight, like so 
much water. In a few minutes he 
quieted. “Now then,” I says, “you 
come to bed. This night’s entertain- 
ment is over.” 

But it wasn’t. About midnight I 
woke up with the feelin’ that some- 
thin’ was wrong. First thing I saw 
was the lamp burnin’ high and 
bright. Next thing was Wessel’s 
Andy, sittin’ in his underclothes on 
the edge o’ the bunk, my whiskey 
flask in his hands. 

“Mr. Siles,” says he, as straight 
and polite as a dancin’ master, 
though his eyes burned, “I have 
made free with your whiskey. I 
have drunk it all, I think.” 

“Great Jehosophat,” I says, “there 
was pretty nigh a quart in that 
flask !” 

“I hope you don’t begrudge it,” 
says he, still polite as wax, “because 
it has made me feel like a man, Mr. 
Siles, like a man. I could talk— 
and even laugh a little, I think. Usu- 
ally I can only feel. Usually I am 
afraid. Afraid of what, Mr. Siles? 
Afraid of goin’ aboard without 
knowin’ what for. That’s the fear 
to eat your heart out, Mr. Siles. 
That’s the fear to freeze your blood. 
The not knowin’ what for!” 

I was wide awake by this time and 
wonderin’ how I could get him back 
to bed. I didn’t want to lay hands 
on him any more than you’d want to 
lay hands on a person with night- 
mare. So I started to argy with him, 
like one friend to another. We were 
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a queer lookin’ pair, I'll warrant, 
sittin’ there in our underclothes, fac- 
in’ each other. 

“Look here,” I says, calm as a 
judge, “if it’s your fate to ship 
aboard of a vessel, why don’t you go 
peaceable and leave the reasons for it 
to God Almighty? Ain’t anything 
holdin’ you, is there?” 

“There is somethin’ holdin’ me,” 
he says; and then, very low: “What 
is it, Mr. Siles, that holds a man 
back from the sea?” 

“Saints and skittles!” I says, jolt- 
ed out o’ my play-actin’, “you ain’t 
gone and fallen in love, have you?” 

He didn’t answer. Just sat there 
starin’ at me, his face whiter than 
I ever saw a livin’ man’s face. Then 
all at once he turned his head, exactly 
as he would have done if a third per- 
son had walked into the room. He 
was gazin’ straight at the lamp now. 
His eyes had a sort o’ dazzled look. 

“No,” he says. “No, I won’t tell 
that. It’s—too—beautiful.” 

And before I could jump to catch 
him he pitched in a dead faint onto 
the floor. 


T was two or three days before he 
was well enough to go to work 
again. Durin’ that time he hardly 
spoke a word. But one afternoon he 
came to me. 

“Mr. Siles,” he said. “I’m 
queer, but I’m not crazy. You've 
been kind to me, and I wanted you 
to know it wasn’t that. There are 
people in this world,” he said, 
“whose lives aren’t laid down accord- 
in’ to the general rule. I’m one o’ 
them.” o 

And that’s all he ever said about 
his actions the night he drank the 
whiskey. 

It was a week or so later that Wes- 
sel’s Andy heard the story o’ Cap’n 
Salsbury and the Lucky Star. I sup- 
pose he was bound to hear it sooner 
or later, it bein’ a fav’rite yarn with 

















the boys. But the way of his hearin’ 
it was an accident, at that. 

One afternoon, late, a fisherman 
from Gloucester put into the harbor. 
He had carried away some runnin’ 
gear on his way to the Newf’n’land 
Banks and was stoppin’ in port to re- 
fit. After supper the skipper came 
into the shop, where the boys was 
sittin’ round as usual. First thing he 
saw was that model o’ the Lucky 
Star on the wall. 

“What has become o’ Dan Sals- 
bury?” says he, squintin’ aloft. 
“What has become o’ Dan Salsbury 
that used to go mackrelin’ with the 
fleet ?” 

So they told him what had become 
o’ Dan Salsbury, three or four o’ 
them pitchin’ in together. But finally 
it was left to old Jem Haskins to tell 
the story. In the first place, Jem 
had the longest wind and in the sec- 
ond place his cousin Allie used to 
keep house for Cap’n Dan. So Jem 
knew the ins and outs o’ the story 
better than any o’ the rest. As he 
began to talk, I saw Wessel’s Andy 
pick up his soap box and creep clos- 
er... . And this is the story that he 
heard: 


AP’N DAN SALSBURY was a 
deep-sea fisherman, owner and 
master o’ the schooner Lucky Star. 
He had been born and raised in the 
village and was one of its fav’rite 
citizens. He was a fine, big man to 
look at, quiet and unassumin’ in his 
ways and fair in his dealin’s, aship 
and ashore. If ever a man deserved 
to be happy, Dan Salsbury deserved 
it. But somehow happiness didn’t 
come to him. 
First his wife died. He laid her in 
a little plot o’ ground on the hill back 
of his house, took his year-old girl 
baby aboard the Lucky Star and 
sailed for God knows where. He was 
gone ten months. Then he came 
back, opened his cottage on Salsbury 
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Hill and set out to make little Hope 
Salsbury the richest girl in the vil- 
lage. He pretty nigh did it, too. 
His luck was supernat’ral. His 
catches were talked about up and 
down the coast. He became a rich 
man, accordin’ to village standards. 

Hope Salsbury grew up to be the 
prettiest girl in town. She was never 
very strong, takin’ after her mother 
that way, and there was an air about 
her that kept folks at a distance. It 
wasn’t uppish or mean. She was as 
kind as an angel, and just about as 
far-away as one. There wasn’t a 
youngster in the village but would 
have died to have her, but she scared 
‘em speechless with her strange, quiet 
talk and her big misty eyes. Folks 
said Hope Salsbury wouldn’t look at 
a man, and they were right. She 
looked straight through him. 

It worried Cap’n Dan. He didn’t 
want to get rid of Hope, by a long 
shot, but he knew he was failin’ and 
he wanted to see her settled with a 
nice, dependable boy who could take 
care of her after he had gone. There 
was a man for every woman said 
Cap’n Dan. But Hope didn’t seem 
to find her man. She got quieter and 
quieter, and lonelier and lonelier, till 
the Cap’n decided somethin’ was 
wrong somewhere. So he asked her 
straight out if there was anyone she 
wanted, anyone she cared enough 
about to marry. She said no, there 
wasn’t. But she said it so queer that 
the Cap’n began to suspect it was 
a case of the poor child lovin’ some- 
body who didn’t love her. It took 
him a long time to find the courage to 
ask that question. But when he did, 
she only smiled and shook her head. 

“Hope,” says the Cap’n, “there’s 
only one thing in the world that 
makes a young girl wilt like you’re 
wiltin’, and that’s love. Tell me 
what it is you want, and we'll 
go searchin’ the seven seas till we 
find it.” 
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“I don’t know what it is myself,” 
the girl answered. “It’s as though I 
was in love with someone I had met 
long ago, and then lost.” 

“Lost can be found,” says the 
Cap’n. “We'll go ’round the world 
in the Lucky Star.” 

Within a month’s time the old 
schooner was overhauled and refitted 
and made ready for sea. It was 
June when she sailed out o’ the har- 
bor, but she hadn’t gone far enough 
to clear the Cape when a fog shut 
down and hid her from sight. Most 
of the village was standin’ on the 
wharf to wave good-bye. But they 
never saw the Lucky Star again. The 
fog lasted all day and all night and 
by mornin’ o’ the second day Cap’n 
Dan Salsbury and his daughter were 
a part o’ the blue myst’ry across the 
horizon. They never came back. 
The Lucky Star was lost with all 
hands in the big blow off Hatteras 
two years ago this summer. ... So 
little Hope Salsbury never found her 
man, and that branch o’ the Salsbury 
family died, root, stock and branch. 


A? old Jem broke off, I glanced at 
Wessel’s Andy. The boy was 
crouched forward on his soap box, 
his eyes burnin’ like two coals in the 
shadow. When he saw me lookin’ 
at him, he shrank back like a clam 
into its shell. That night, as we were 
undressin’ in the back room, he 
turned to me all of a sudden. 

“Mr. Siles,” says he, “is there a 
picture o’ Miss Hope Salsbury in this 
village ?” 

“Why,” I answered, “I don’t know 
as there is—and I don’t know as 
there isn’t. Come to think, I guess 
Cap’n Dan’s cousin Ed Salsbury 
might have a likeness. He inherited 
most of the Cap’n’s prop’ty. Prob- 
ably find one in the fam’bly album.” 

“Which house is Ed Salsbury’s?” 

“Third to the right after you 
climb the Hill. You aren’t thinkin’ 
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o’ goin’ up there to-night, are you?” 

Wessel’s Andy was kind o’ smilin’ 
to himself. He didn’t answer my 
question. But he got into bed all 
right and proper, turned his face to 
the wall and was soon breathin’ quiet 
and regular. I never suspected for 
a minute that he was shammin’. 

It was just four o’clock in the 
mornin’ when the telephone in the 
store began to ring—I looked at the 
clock as I jumped up to answer the 
call. I was on a party wire and my 
call was 13—one long ring and three 
shorts. I had never thought about it 
bein’ unlucky till that minute. But 
it struck me cold to hear that old 
bell borin’ through the early morn- 
in’ silence . . . 

“Hello,” I says, takin’ down the 
receiver. 

“This is Ed Salsbury,” says the 
other party. “Come up to my house 
right away and take your crazy clerk 
off my hands. I found him sittin’ 
in the parlor when I came down to 
start the fires. Asked him what he 
was doin’ and he said he had come to 
steal things. If you ain’t up here in 
fifteen minutes I'll call the deputy 
sheriff.” 

I was up there in less than fifteen 
minutes. I cursed that fool boy 
every step of the way, but I went. I 
don’t know why I took such trouble 
about him. Maybe I was a part o” 
that fate o’ his. 

Ed met me at the door of his 
cottage. 

“Siles,” says he, “there’s somethin’ 
queer about this. It’s against nature. 
That boy—I’ve been talkin’ to him— 
swears he came up here last night to 
steal. He pried open one o’ the front 
windows and got into the parlor. 
That’s enough to send him to jail 
for a good long bit, but I’m blessed if 
I want to send him. I’ve got a sus- 
picion that the lad is lyin’, though 
why any human should lie himself 
into the penitentiary instead of out 
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of it, blamed if I know. 
any ideas on the subject?” 

“What was he doin’ when you 
found him?” says I. 

“That was funny, too. He was 
sittin’ at the table, with the lamp lit, 
as home-like as you please. And—” 

“And what?” 

“Lookin’ at that old fam’ly album 
of ours.” 

“Ed,” I says, “I’ll go bond for that 
boy. Don’t say anything about this 
down at the village. Some day I'll 
tell you why he came up here at 
dead o’ night to peek into that old 
album of yours. It ain’t quite clear 
in my own mind yet, but it’s gettin’ 
clearer.” 

“Queer how he looked at me when 
I came in the door,” says Ed. “Just 
as though he was the one belonged 


You got 


here and I was the trespasser. His 
eyes—” 
“T know,” I said. “Where is the 


boy, Ed? I'll take him home now.” 

“He’s in the kitchen,” Ed an- 
swered, kind o’ sheepish, “eatin’ 
breakfast.” 

The Salsburys always were the 
biggest-hearted folk in the village. 

So I took Wessel’s Andy back to 
the store, but instead o’ talkin’ to 
him like I meant to, I never so much 
as opened my mouth the whole way 
home. I couldn’t. He looked too 
happy. It was the first time I’d seen 
him look anything but glum and 
peaked. Now, he was a changed 
man. There was a light on his face, 
and when I say light I mean light. 
Once he burst right out laughin’— 
and it wasn’t the sort o’ laugh that 
comes from thinkin’ o’ somethin’ 
funny. It was just as though he’d 
seen some great trouble turned in- 
side out and found it lined with joy. 
He made me think of a bridegroom, 
somehow, stridin’ along there in the 
early dawn... 

I believe he would have gone 
straight on past the store, but for my 


hand on his arm. He followed me 
into the back room like a blind 
man, and there for the first time he 
spoke. 

“I shan’t work to-day,” he says, 
drawin’ a deep breath. Again I 
thought of a bridegroom. 

“No,” I says, “you'll go to bed 
and get some sleep.” 

“Yes,” he says, “I must sleep.” 
He began to peel off his clothes, and 
when I came back an hour later he 
was sleepin’ like a baby, and smil- 
6&3 
He slept well into the afternoon. 
Then he got up, shaved, washed and 
put on the best clothes he owned. 
He didn’t have only the one suit, but 
he brushed it till it looked like new. 
Instead o’ the blue shirt that he wore 
around the shop he had on a white 
one with .a standin’ collar and a 
white tie. I found him standin’ by 
the window in the back room, lookin’ 
out to sea. 

“Mr. Siles,” he says, not turnin’ 
round, “I am goin’ to leave you.” 

“Leave?” I says. 

vee.” 

“When you goin’?” 

“Soon,” he says. 
faced me. 

“That ship,” he says, “that ship I 
told you about”—he was speakin’ 
slow and quiet—“it’s comin’ for me 
I shan’t have to wait 


And then he 


very soon. 
much longer now. I feel that it is 
near. And I am glad.” 


“T thought you didn’t want to go?” 
I says, tryin’ to get at the real mean- 
in’ of his words. I felt like a man 
in a dark room that’s reachin’ for 
somethin’ he knows is there but can’t 
quite locate. 

“That was yesterday,” he says, 
smilin’ like he had smiled in his sleep. 
“To-day I’m glad. To-day I want to 
go. It’s the natural thing to do, now. 
It’s so natural—and good—that I 
don’t mind talkin’ about it any more. 
Sit down,” he says, “and I'll tell you. 
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You’ve been my friend, and you 
ought to know.” 

I sat down, feelin’ kind o’ weak in 
the knees. By this time it was be- 
ginnin’ to grow dark. A slight mist 
was formin’ on the water. 

“I’ve already told you,” he says, 
“about the ship that was al- 
ways behind my eyes. There was 
somethin’ else, Mr. Siles, some- 
thin’ I’ve never told a livin’ soul. 
Ever since I was a little boy I’ve 
been seein’ a face. It was a child’s 
face to begin with, but it grew as I 
grew. It was like a beautiful flower, 
that changes but is always the same. 
At first I only dreamed it, but as I 
grew older I used to see it quite 
clearly, both day and night. I saw 
it more and more frequently, until 
lately”—he put his hand to his eyes 
—“it has become a livin’ part o’ me. 
It is a woman’s face, Mr. Siles, and it 
calls me. 

“Until last night I had never con- 
nected this face in any way with the 
ship in the fog. You see, one was 
the most beautiful thing in the world 
—the only beautiful thing in my 
world—and the other was horrible. 
But it called me, too, and I was 
afraid; afraid that I would have to 
go before I found her.” 

He leaned forward and put his 
hand on my knee. 

“Mr. Siles,” says he, in the voice 
of a man speakin’ of his Bride, “I 
saw that face last night in Mr. Sals- 
bury’s old album. It was the face of 
Hope Salsbury.” 

I jumped up and away from him. 
My brain had been warnin’ me all 
along that somethin’ like this was 
comin’, but it was a shock, just the 
same. 

“She’s dead,” 
dead !” 

It was the only thing I could think 
to say. My mouth was dry as a bone. 
Words wouldn’t come to me. 

“Oh, no,” he cried, and his voice 


I says. “She’s 
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rang. “Oh, no, Mr. Siles.. There’s 
no such thing as bein’ dead. There 
are more worlds than one,” he says. 
“As many more as a man needs,” he 
says. “This is only a poor breath of 
a world. There are others, others! 
I know,” he says—and laughed—“I 
know how it is with men. They 
think because their eyes close and 
their mouths are still and their hearts 
stop beatin’ that it’s the end o’ hap- 
piness. And maybe it is with some. 
I can’t say. Maybe if folks are en- 
tirely happy in this world they don’t 
need the others. But it’s every man’s 
right to be happy, Mr. Siles, and the 
Lord God knows His business. 
Trust Him, Mr. Siles, trust Him. 
Don’t I know? I used to be afraid, 
but now I see how it is.” 

“Lord help me,” I says. 
am I to do?” 

“Why, nothin’,” he says, pattin’ my 
knee. “It’s all right, Mr. Siles. You 
go ahead with your life,” he says, 
“the same as though I had never 
come into it. Take all the happiness 
you can get, Mr. Siles, for that’s as 
God intended. But never think it 
ends here.” 

I couldn’t look at him. There was 
a blur before my eyes. I got up and 
went out o’ the store, headin’ down 
the beach. I wanted to be alone, to 
sit down quietly and think. My 
brain was spinnin’ like a weathercock 
in a gale. 

I must have blundered up the 
beach a good two miles before I 
noticed that the mist was thickenin’. 
I stopped dead still and watched it’ 
creep in, blottin’ the blue water as it 
came. It was like the white sheet 
that a stage magician drops between 
him and the audience just before he 
does his great trick. I wondered 
what was goin’ on behind it. 

The sun was settin’ behind Sals- 
bury Hill. There was a sort 0’ glow 
to the fog. It began to shine like a 
piece of old silver that has been 


“What 
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rubbed with a rag. All at once I 
heard Wessel’s Andy say, clear as a 
bell: “Mr. Siles, I am goin’ to leave 
you 9s 

I turned toward home, walkin’ 
fast. But somethin’ kept pesterin’ 
me to hurry, hurry! I began to run, 
but I couldn’t get ahead of the black 
fear that was drivin’ me. I saw 
Wessel’s Andy standin’ at the win- 
dow and lookin’ out to sea. I heard 
him say: “It’s comin’ for me very 
soon.” I ran till my heart pounded 
in my side. . . 

The beach curved before me like 
the blade of a scythe, with the Old 
Wharf for the handle. The edge of 
it was glistenin’ in the afterglow and 
the surf broke against it like grain 
against the knife. I was still half a 
mile from home when I saw a single 
figure walk out on that shinin’ blade 
and stand with his arms folded, star- 
in’ into the fog. It was Wessel’s 
Andy. 


I tried to run faster, but the sand 


caught my feet. It was like tryin’ 
to run in a dream. I called and 
shouted to him, but he didn’t hear. 
All the shoutin’ in the world wouldn’t 
have stopped him then. Suddenly he 
threw out his arms and walked down 
into the water. I was so near by 
that time that I could see his face. It 
was like a lamp in the mist. 

I called again, but he was in the 
surf now, and there were other 
voices in his ears. A wave broke 
over his shoulders. He struggled on, 
his hands kind o’ gropin’ ahead of 
him.. I caught another glimpse of 
his face. He was smilin’.. . 

I gathered myself to jump. I re- 
member the foam on the sand and 
the water swirlin’ underfoot and the 
new wave makin’ and the fog over 
all. I remember thinkin’ o’ the 
strong tide, and how little a man 
looked in the sea. . . 

And then I saw the Lucky Star. 

I would have known her anywhere. 
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She was just haulin’ out o’ the mist, 
on the starboard tack, with all her 
canvas set. As I looked she melted 
in the fog—she that should have 
been lyin’ fathoms deep—and after 
that I only saw her by glances. But 
I saw her plain. She was no color at 
all, and there wasn’t the sign of a 
light to mark her, but she came 
bow on through water that wouldn’t 
have floated a dory, closer and closer 
until I could make out the people on 
her decks. They were like statues 
carved out o’ haze. There was a 
great figure at the wheel, and others 
up for’ard, in smoky oilskins. And 
at the lee rail I saw a young girl 
leanin’ against the shrouds, one hand 
to her heart, the other held out as 
though to tear aside the mist . . . 

I was in the water then, and it was 
cold. A wave picked me up and car- 
ried me forward. I saw Wessel’s 
Andy flounderin’ in the trough ahead 
o’ me. I swam for him. My hand 
touched his shoulder. He twisted 
half about and looked at me. His 
hair was like matted seaweed over 
his eyes and his face was as pale 
as the dead. But again, in all 
that wildness, I thought of a bride- 
groom... 

A great wave, with a cruel curved 
edge, lifted above us. I made ready 
to dive, but he flung his arms out 
and waited ... . I saw white bows 
ridin’ on the crest of it, and the silver 
belly of a drawin’ jib, and it seemed 
to me I heard a laugh! Then the 
wave hitme... 

When I came to, I was lyin’ on 
the beach with some o’ the boys 
bendin’ over me. They had heard 
me shoutin’ and arrived just in time 
to pull me away from the tide. They 
never found him. They said it was 
because of the strong undertow. But 
I knew better. I knew that Wessel’s 
Andy had gone aboard of his vessel 
at last, and that all was well with 
him. 
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R. SILES stopped abruptly and 

drew his hand across his eyes. I 
found myself staring at the gray wall 
of fog as though it had been the final 
curtain of a play. I longed for it to 
lift—if only for an instant—that I 
might see the actors out of their 
parts. But the veil was not drawn 
aside. 
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Then I heard someone speaking 
monotonously of a piazza that would 
be painted on the morrow, and turn- 
ing a moment later saw Mr. Siles 
just vanishing in the mist, a smoky 
figure solely inhabiting an intangi- 
ble world. 

I went into my house and closed 
the door. 











AUGUST BELMONT’S ECONOMY 


prey August Belmont picks up and carefully saves every 
pin he finds—and this is literally true—many writers have de- 
clared that this extraordinary saving trait has made him so successful 
in each of his mammoth enterprises. 

But Mr. Belmont is not miserly just because he picks up and saves 
every. pin he finds. It would take him a week at least of steady pin- 
picking eighteen hours a day, to pay for one of his extravagances 
—his man-servant sets before his door every morning a brand new 
pair of shoes! 

No, indeed—such a picayune saving habit as picking up pins 
means nothing at all in the case of Mr. Belmont. Rather, it is his 
effort to see that every employe receives a good living wage, suf- 
ficient to keep him out of debt and comfortable, that has added to 
Mr. Belmont’s success, and his logic is this: 

“When a person does not receive sufficient income to pay his 
debts, trouble follows. Frequently it is drink, and again it is dis- 
honesty, or both. That person is a losing investment as an employe. 
Even if he does not steal, he becomes despondent, desperate and 
unsatisfactory in his work. Give every person a good income ac- 
cording to his position in life and you have a contented, faithful 
employe whose labor brings you profit.” 

There was a certain clergyman who went wrong not many years 
ago. He deserted his wife and eloped with a girl. 

“His salary was only $1,500,” said Mr. Belmont. “How could 
he dress well and entertain as his position demanded, on that? He 
could not. He should have had at least $2,500 a year. He got in 
debt, became despondent—did not dare stay and face his indebted- 
ness and finally, instead of drowning his sorrows in drink, went to 
this girl for comfort and consolation. Then he had to go away, 
and they went away together. If the people in the church had 
sacrificed one dollar more each week this clergyman would have 
remained contented, worthy and happy. 

“Tt is a plain problem in good business. Pay a man a good salary 
that he may remain out of debt in his accustomed social circle, and 
he will prove a valuable, profitable workman for you, whether in a 
petty position or an executive office.” 
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AN ADVENTURE IN SUB- 
TERRANEAN DIPLOMACY 


The Means by Which a Spy Acquires Secret Diplomatic Infor- 
mation for His Country—Invoking the Aid of the 
Half-World at Ostend — 


By IGNATIUS TREBITSCH LINCOLN 
Author of “ Revelations of an International Spy ” 


[The author of this article, a native of Hungary, has been successively 
@ journalist, Presbyterian minister, Episcopal rector, British Member of 
Parliament, and secret service agent. His public life in England brought 
him in close contact with both British and international politics, and from 
this fact his connection with secret service work derives an added sig-. 


nificance —EDITOR. ] 


T was in 1906 that I met Made- 
moiselle Céleste, who was—with 
Monsieur Legrange—to play an im- 
portant part in my work of gather- 


ing secret diplomatic intelligence for 
a purpose of which only my chief 
(whom I shall call B.) and myself 
were aware. It was at Ostend—the 
rendezvous of the upper 10,000 in 
summer, the queen of the watering 
places, gay, fashionable Ostend. It 
was in 1906. I often spent my week- 
ends there, not only to seek recrea- 
tion and divertisement from the 
week’s work, but principally on the 
lookout for a female secret agent. 
I was seeking one of those demi- 
mondaines who combine to a remark- 
able degree intelligence, wit, shrewd- 
ness and spirit of adventure with 
superb physical beauty. You find in 
Ostend during July and August (not 
since 1909 when the gaming laws 
were rigidly enforced) the leaders of 
the demi-monde, those who in the late 
fall are in Paris; in winter, in Nice 
and Monte Carlo; in the spring, in 
Algiers; and in the summer, in Os- 
tend or Trouville. 

I had met several of them; but 


alas, when I put them through the 
various tests, they were all found 
wanting. At last my chance came, 
for chance it was. One afternoon I 
went into the superb Kursaal (the 
finest in the world) of Ostend and 
straightway I steered towards the 
club privée, under which pseudonym 
the gambling rooms have to be un- 
derstood. This had to be done in 
order to circumvent the Belgian gam- 
ing laws. Nobody except members 
could gain admission—but every- 
body could become a member. So 
this day I went in, always looking out 
for a suitable medium—for I had im- 
portant work in hand for which a fe- 
male spy was indispensable. 

There was only one roulette table 
in Ostend and that one without zero. 
At all the other tables, baccarat @ 
deux tables was being played. The 
roulette was merely there to draw the 
crowd—it was open three times a 
day, one hour each time; the rest of 
the time one had to play baccarat. 
So this day when I got to the rou- | 
lette table there was not only no seat 
to be had, but a crowd three deep 
was surging right round the table. I 
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took up my position at the near cor- 
ner behind a lady and a gentleman. 

“Faites vos jeux, Messieurs, le jeu 
est fait, rien va plus”—around went 
the ivory ball. I could not take part 
in the game, could simply not get 
anywhere near enough. The lady 
and gentleman in front of me—whom 
I thought were together—staked and 
lost. Again and again. 

“Rien va plus,” sounded the mo- 
notonous and mechanical voice of 
the croupier. 

“Put your money on the two,” ven- 
tured I forth with my advice to the 
lady in front of me. 

She turned around—great Scott! 
what a beauty! and when she plain- 
tively asked, “Do you think I shall 
win?” with a melancholy look in 
her charming blue eyes, I thought I 
felt an electric shock. She followed 
my advice and she won! Strange 
coincidence, 

Now she turned to me for further 
advice. 

“Nine!” said I convincingly. 

She staked and won again. Many 
noticing my strange powers of pro- 
phecy, now eagerly asked me for a 
tip! 

“Eleven,” I said as if I had been 
a real prophet. 

Truth is stranger than fiction. My 
third number won. Never in all my 
gambling experience had I myself se- 
lected three numbers in succession. 
I now advised my follower to stop 
and leave the table. I myself felt 
compelled to leave it—for my re- 
nown as a prophet soon spread right 
around the room and the notoriety 
thus gained became decidedly embar- 
rassing. I sauntered out, went into 
the large baccarat room, and did not 
notice at all that I was followed by 
Lady Beauty. 

“I wish to thank you, Monsieur, 
but you give me no opportunity.” 
She said this so nicely, accompanied 
by a bewitching smile and enchant- 
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ing twinkle in her eyes that I felt 
amply repaid for my jocular advice. 

I invited her to tea, which she ac- 
cepted. 

“You do well to stop playing. But 
your friend—?” 

“Who?” 

“The gentleman who stood beside 
you at the table.” 

“He? I didn’t know him at all!” 

Oho! that was good information. 

We sat down to a table near the 
glass door looking out on the light 
green North Sea and facing the or- 
chestra ; there was just then the daily 
organ recital. 

She called herself Céleste. Cé- 
leste, the Charming. For such was 
she. Of charming figure, golden 


blonde, sparkling blue eyes, and the 
daintiest hands I have ever set my 
eyes upon. A fluent and entertaining 
conversationalist, chittering like a 
happy young bird under a blue sky, 
full of vivacity, verve and playful- 


ness. She was my guest at dinner; 
I met her next day and we spent the 
day together; that was Sunday. I 
had to return to Brussels but prom-. 
ised to see her next Saturday. As 
a matter of fact I went out to Os- 
tend on Wednesday afternoon. I 
was anxious to find out whether or 
not she could be my much sought 
agent. 

I was not in a hurry to make up 
my mind ; a wise selection meant very 
much to me; a mistake in selecting 
an unsuitable person might have fatal 
results. I met her very frequently, 
and when I could not spend the week- 
end at Ostend, she came to Brussels 
to spend the week-end there at my 
invitation. This went on for about 
five weeks—when she returned to 
Paris for the season. 


ENTER M. L&GRANGE 


And now for the hero—or victim. 
—of this adventure. M. Legrange 
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hides the real identity of a “fonc- 
tionnaire’ (permanent official) at the 
Quai d’Orsay. M. Legrange was 
high up on the ladder of officialdom, 
but was not one of the highest. But 
all confidential documents, instruc- 
tions, reports, despatches, arriving or 
leaving M. Louis’ department, had 
to pass through his hands. I knew 
him, he knew me—but only in my 
capacity as the secretary of the Eng- 
lish magnate and philanthropist, B. 
Seebohm Rowntree, for whom I was 
pursuing economic investigations in 
France. I saw that open direct bri- 
bery was out of the question—I de- 
vised another plan. M. Legrange 
was a man who loved the good things 
of life and would have gone to great 
length had his means allowed him. 
My plan now was to foster in him 
this “aptitude” and then to lead him 
into my trap from which there was 
to be no escape. I often invited him 
to luncheon and dinners—always in 


expensive hotels, to make him dissat- 
isfied with his milieu. Once he was 
my guest at luncheon with another 
fonctionnaire from the Ministry of 
the Interior at the Hotel Ritz in 
Paris; the lunch for us three cost 
over three hundred francs with wines 


and cigars. In the evenings I used 
to take him to a box in the Grand 
Opéra, the Opéra Comique, or some 
other theater, to be followed by a 
supper party at some gay place. On 
every occasion I took him to a theater 
I was accompanied by a demi-mon- 
daine, not Céleste, however. I made 
him fairly envious. I also motored 
out with him to Enghien-les-Bains 
to the Casino there, that he should 
see me gamble. For him I was a gay 
dog, who lived only for the pleas- 
ures of this life and seemed to have 
plenty of money for the purpose. 
Then I would return to Brussels, 
leaving him to contemplate the in- 
equalities of life. I succeeded thor- 
oughly in making him dissatisfied 


with his lot. I had gained my first 
step. I was spreading my net. 


CELESTE BECOMES A Spy 


Autumn again found me in Paris 
and one of my first visits was upon 
Céleste B——, my fascinating friend 
of the gaming table at Ostend, who 
had a charming apartment not far 
from the Porte de Vincennes. 

Céleste expressed surprise and 
genuine delight in seeing me again. 
Of course, we dined together. We 
drove out to Negresco in Enghien- 
les-Bains. I met her every day. At 
last I thought the time had come to 
act. I began to talk to her about 
spies and spying. Of course, she 
was interested. Who is not? I used 
to tell her of famous women spies, 
of their wonderful achievements, 
fascinating work, extraordinary ad- 
ventures. Soon the question that I 
was angling for was uncovered. 

“How can one like myself become 
a spy?” 

“Why do you ask me? How 
should I know?” I said with polite 
indifference, dropping the subject 
for the moment. Touching lightly 
upon a different phase of women’s 
skill in espionage at all our little din- 
ner parties and junkets about Paris, 
I finally one day pulled out with 
great deliberation a package of docu- 
ments and gave her a glimpse of 
British embassy seals and other offi- 
cial letterheads. My preliminary 
tests had been satisfactory; her eag- 
erness and excitement now made the 
desirable opening. 

“Céleste, I have it in my power to 
make you a secret agent with splen- 
did rewards for good work.” 

“You want to?” She was quite be- 
side herself with joy. 

I started unfolding to her a 
scheme. Desdemona could not have 
listened more rapturously to Othello 
than Céleste listened to me. I told 
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her of moving behind the scenes of 
high diplomacy, of watching and an- 
alyzing the moves of sovereigns and 
ministers, of spying upon them, of 
unraveling hidden and tangled webs 
of intrigues, of plotting schemes to 
undo the plots of others, of playing 
with men like with puppets, to gain 
the desired information that deter- 
mined the fate of nations. 

“Now, Céleste, the first duty of 
every secret agent is to obey the or- 
ders of your superior without ques- 
tion,” I said, bringing our conver- 
sation to an abrupt close. 

“My first instructions are these: 
To-morrow afternoon about 5 P. M. 
come to the Taverne Royale. If pos- 
sible bring a gentleman friend with 
you, but when you leave the place, 
leave it alone. The gentleman must 
not go with you. You will see me in 
the Taverne Royale—on the ‘terrace’ 
or inside with a gentleman. Be care- 
ful not to show by any sign whatever 
that you know me or have ever seen 
me. The gentleman with me is a high 
official at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. His name is Legrange. For 
the next few weeks, months per- 
haps, you are to devote yourself 
te him.” 

“Ouelle aventure!” she exclaimed. 

“You must understand, Céleste, 
this is serious business. You must 
forget yourself in this task. And I 
ask myself, ‘Can you do it without 
losing your heart? He is a charm- 
ing man.” 

Her enthusiasm for this ugly com- 
mission made me shudder a bit in- 
wardly when I thought of Legrange. 
She could not fail, she protested vig- 
orously, so I handed her a check for 
2,000 francs, in advance for her first 
month of service, promising more 
upon the successful issue of our plan. 
She took an affectionate farewell of 
me—and I went away rather in con- 
flict with myself. 

Secret Service work is often cruel. 
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I had perhaps little reason to doubt 
Céleste’s loyalty—and yet one never 
knows absolute security in espionage. 
So, unknown to her, I had arranged 
with her pretty maid to act as my 
shadow. Indeed, that very night I 
met her and gave her full instructions 
to watch her mistress closely, to read 
the letters and notes Céleste received 
and sent out. When I handed her 
250 francs as her first month’s pay 
she thought she was a millionairess! 

It was several months before I re- 
turned to Paris again, but I had 
suffered no anxiety about Céleste 
and the prodigious holes she was 
making in M. Legrange’s bank ac- 
count. Ninette, the maid, had writ- 
ten that -“Monsieur Georges was 
playing a good deal and plunging al- 
ways.” There was apparently noth- 
ing to do but wait for his bankers 
to deny him the necessary accom- 
modation. 


THe Net TIGHTENS 


One Saturday evening, soon after 
my return, I drove out to Enghien- 
les-Bains, to indulge in a little gam- 
bling at the Casino,there. I find sit- 
ting around the green table after a 
week’s work a great relaxation—par- 
ticularly if you win. Well, this 
night I had remarkable luck. In 
Enghien only baccarat 4 deux tables 
or chemins-de-fer are played. The 
bank belongs to whoever buys it. 
The Casino provides the rooms, ta- 
bles, croupiers, etc., and collects of 
each 100 francs on the table, a pro- 
gressive tax which is divided between 
the Town of Enghien (which owns 
the Casino) and the French Repub- 
lic. In chemins-de-fer the bank goes 
round the table in strict order, save 
if a winning banker—after three 
rounds—wants to retire. In this 
case the bank does not go to his next 
neighbor, but is put up for auction 
and goes to the highest bidder. A 
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retiring bank was for sale. Having 
had luck, I bought it for a rather 
big amount. The table was crowd- 
ed, as the gambling was very high. 
The buying of a big bank riveted the 
attention of all on me. Two or three 
paces to my left amidst a surging 
crowd of onlookers and occasional 
plungers stood my friend Legrange. 
He now noticed me, and disentan- 
gling himself from the crowd, came 
and stood right behind me. We ex- 
changed very cordial greetings. I 
dealt out—the whole bank was staked 
by two American. ladies. All was 
in suspense. Without looking at my 
cards I asked the orthodox question: 

“Cards?” 

“No,” came back the reply. 

According to the rules of the game 
I now turned up my cards and had 
the seven of spades and the ace of 
diamonds. I had won. 


“Faites vos jeux, Messieurs, le jeu 
est fait, rien va plus,’ shouted the 


croupier mechanically. 

The same two American ladies 
doubled. I dealt out amid great 
excitement. They asked for another 
card, which according to the rules of 
the game I dealt open. It was the 
four of hearts. Diable! I thought 
this time they would win. I turned 
up my two cards—they were the nine 
of diamonds and the ace of clubs! 
In other words, I had as yet nothing. 
I took a third and last card—the 
eight of spades! I had won again. 
Gamblers are superstitious! They 
did not have the courage to play 
against me. There were six or seven 
small amounts staked, fortunately, 
for I lost. This gave me the desired 
opportunity to retire. I got up 
straightway and took Legrange by 
the arm and drew him into a secluded 
corner in the next room. There was 
a. shocking change in his appearance. 
His beard was not so carefully 
clipped and trimmed as formerly, 
his step was heavy, his eyes unsteady, 


and his laugh hard and metallic. I 
noticed during conversation that al- 
though he was listening, his thoughts 
were wandering in far-away regions. 

Legrange was near a_ physical, 
financial and moral collapse. I in- 
vited him to dine with me. He de- 
clined with profuse apologies and. 
thanks, but “his amie” was also 
there! I extended the invitation to 
her as well. He went to find her— 
whilst I went out and smoked a 
cigarette. I was introduced to her, 
Céleste acting her part with perfect 
detail. We dined in the Negresco 
restaurant together, but Legrange 
was not the alert and graphic conver- 
sationalist of a few months ago; the 
burden upon his mind was not to be 
thrown off even for an evening’s 
merry making. 

Towards the end of January I 
learned that Legrange was in the 
hands of usurers and I gave instruc- 
tions to Céleste to be in Monte Carlo 
if possible the second week in Febru- 
ary and bring Legrange with her. 

I wanted to see Céleste at Monte 
Carlo as I was ready for my coup. 
I expected great events for 1907. 
I knew of Sir David Mackenzie 
Wallace’s plots (on behalf of his 
royal master) in St. Petersburg the 
year before. I also knew of the ne- 
gotiations of M. Isvolsky in Paris 
during his first visit to Paris after 
his appointment as Russia’s Foreign 
Minister (May, 1906). I knew of. 
the contemplated Mediterranean’ 
cruise of Edward VII and of the 
meeting that was arranged to take» 
place between him and the King of. 
Spain and the King of Italy, of the 
forthcoming visits of the Russian 
squadron to English naval ports, of 
the negotiations, pending and far ad-: 
vanced towards conclusion, of agree- 
ment between England and Russia, 
Russia and Japan, France and Japan. 

Hence it was imperative that I 
should quickly be informed on all 
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these matters. Evidently the net was 
tightening. Schemes of far-reaching 
importance were being discussed and 
decisions reached. Naturally I had 
all the facilities and opportunities to 
keep myself informed on all these 
points—but my methods had to be 
cautious, circuitous. It might take 
me weeks or months to get the whole 
story of all these events, yet it was 
highly desirable that I should know 
them as soon as reports reached the 
French Foreign Office on any of 
these coming events. I had to force 
matters with Legrange. I had asked 
Céleste to be at Monte Carlo with 
him. I reasoned as follows: Le- 
grange was already heavily in debt— 
if he should lose and lose heavily at 
Monte Carlo, he would probably ask 
me for a temporary loan. This is 
of everyday occurrence there. Peo- 
ple who in other towns or under 
any other circumstances would on no 
account approach a friend for a tem- 
porary loan, do so without any com- 
punction at Monte Carlo. 

Now, M. Legrange, I knew well, 
was a man who was rather proud and 
who liked to play the Grand Seig- 
neur. We dined together, we had 
an occasional motor drive to Fon- 
tainebleau or in Normandy—we dis- 
cussed politics, diplomacy, etc., but 
I was disappointed that although 
hard pressed for money by his credi- 
tors and although requiring more and 
more for Céleste’s extravagant tastes 
he never approached me for money, 
though by hints and carefully guard- 
ed references I conveyed to him that 
I was open to suggestion. I, there- 
fore, tried the Monte Carlo scheme. 
Enghien—well, there is gambling 
there, but it is not a real gambling 
place. An official like Legrange, if 
he goes there at all, spends an hour 
or two and goes home. Nothing 
much can happen. But Monte Carlo 
is unique. It exists for gambling and 
gambling alone. Its raison d’étre is 
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gambling. The whole atmosphere and 
organization of the place, entices you 
to gambling. I thought he might 
“bite on” there. Céleste had my 
strict instructions not to be friendly 
with me; indeed, to play her réle as 
if our meeting at Enghien had been 
our first and only one. 

When I arrived at Monte Carlo I 
put up at a small hotel under an as- 
sumed name. I knew, of course, at 
what hotel Legrange and Céleste 
were staying, and soon after my ar- 
rival I called her up. She was to go 
to the Casino that evening between 
9 and 9.30 Pp. M., stroll into the small 
salon on the right (through the 
trente-et-quarante room); I would 
be sitting at the roulette table. She 
was to walk round the table with Le- 
grange until Legrange saw me. So 
it happened. As soon as Legrange 
noticed me, he was evidently very 
pleased. 

I bowed to “Madame” and made 
my compliments. Where was I stay- 
ing, eh? I was really staying at 
Cannes—I said—and only came over 
sometimes. I left the table and 
strolled out with Legrange to the 
terrace. It was a beautiful evening. 
Before us lay the moonlit Mediter- 
ranean, calm, balmy; we were sur- 
rounded by the beautiful Casino gar- 
dens. Legrange was melancholic, 
depressed. From past experiences I 
knew that this was a favorable op- 
portunity to draw him into a discus- 
sion on international politics. With 
the stage set so auspiciously, what 
more natural than that we should 
discuss Edward’s forthcoming Medi- 
terranean cruise. He was in a bitter 
frame of mind and went on com- 
plainingly : 

“I cannot understand our foreign 
policy. In order to gain back Alsace- 
Lorraine we support Russia’s adven- 
tures in the Far East and say ‘yes’ 
and ‘amen’ to whatever she does in 
Europe. For the same reason, we 














support, nay, we concoct with you 
English an anti-German policy. To 
my mind we should have gone a long 
step forward towards solving the Al- 
sace question if, after Fashoda, we 
had accepted the advances of Ger- 
many and instead of offending her 
by the Morocco deal, made an hon- 
est understanding with her.” 

“I agree with you, such a policy 
on your part would have compelled 
France to join and become the friend 
of Germany.” 

“But, mon cher Monsieur Lincoln, 
it was impossible, yes, quite impossi- 
ble. We Frenchmen are brought up 
with hatred towards everything Ger- 
man. We are taught to see in every 
move of Germany nothing but brutal 
aggression. It is instilled into us by 
our textbooks in school, by our par- 
ents, by our newspapers, by our 
statesmen and politicians. If the 
present policy of England and France 
will end in war—and I cannot see 
how it can be prevented unless one 
side gives up the policy hitherto pur- 
sued—it will be useless to lay the 
blame on this thing or that event. 
It is destiny. We cannot escape it. 
We do not believe Germany ; we dis- 
trust her, we hate her. No agree- 
ment or facts can counteract the care- 
fully nursed influences of school, 
home and public life.” 

This exposé greatly impressed me. 
It hit the nail on its head. It was 
the truth! I tried to pump him about 
Edward’s contemplated steps in 
France, Spain and Italy during his 
forthcoming visits to these countries, 
but he knew nothing more than mere- 
ly the outlines of the steps and the 
direction of policy. Evidently pour- 
parlers were still going on. 

We re-entered the Casino as Cé- 
leste was playing there. The balmy 
air of the Riviera, the quiet conver- 
sation, revived both of us. We sat 


down at the trente-et-quarante ta- 
ble; Céleste remained at one of the 
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roulette tables. . Legrange won and 
won heavily. Next day—we met in 
the Casino by appointment—Le- 
grange lost, and so after a while hé 
discontinued. He was evidently anx- 
ious to keep his gains. In the even- 
ing he lost bit by bit, and went 
deeper and deeper into the game. He 
became flurried and excited—he lost 
more. And then discontinued. And 
the next day he lost his all. He 
asked me for 1,000 francs till next 
day, having wired for money to 
Paris. Indeed, he repaid me next day. 
Within two days he lost all his fresh- 
ly received money and borrowed 
from me—until we should meet in 
Paris, where, I told him, I expected 
to be within six or seven days. 

I remained in Monte Carlo one 
more day to meet my chief. He im- 
pressed upon me the absolute neces- 
sity of obtaining precise information 
on Edward’s contemplated steps. 

“Who were the lady and the gen- 
tleman I saw you almost constantly 
with?” he asked. 

“The lady my agent, the gentleman 
my victim!” was my laconic reply. 

“I believe that if half you do to 
get your information were known, 
you would be considered a Jekyll 
and Hyde.” 

“No, sir!” I replied. “I would be 
considered the very devil himself.” 

My chief, of course, was by no 
means a child in the game of sub- 
terranean diplomacy, but—he will 
pardon me for saying this—he had 
the hypocritical attributes of his race 
—he liked to pretend to be shocked. 
We both returned to Paris, I remain- 
ing there while he continued to Lon- 
don. I met Legrange in Paris and 
he promptly repaid me, but I knew 
from Céleste that he was terribly 
worried by his creditors. The time 
had arrived for action. I had to go 
to Brussels on Mr. Rowntree’s busi- 
ness. I returned to Paris with a sub- 
agent of mine, Heinrich. 
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Heinrich was an interesting fel- 
low. He had a dignified, almost aris- 
tocratic appearance, thanks to his 
height, broad shoulders, faultless 
dressing, but above all to his dark 
full beard. It gave him the appear- 
ance of a distinguished French diplo- 
mat, or a grand seigneur. His speech 
was deliberate, slow, but he could 
be bitingly sarcastic, peremptorily 
cruel. He was a great actor. I got 
him to buy up some of Legrange’s 
overdue notes. I sent him to Le- 
grange. I told him on no account to 
enter into bargaining, but to make a 
savage assault on him—a frontal at- 
tack. The same day I sent Céleste 
away from Paris. She went to Rome 
—I having found a spy’s posi- 
tion for her with a foreign govern- 
ment. 

My man from Brussels went with 
several bills to Legrange—demanded 
payment. Legrange asked for de- 
lay. “Heinrich” (princes, waiters 
and Secret Service men use only 
Christian names) brutally replied: 

“No delay whatever. On the oth- 
er hand, I shall hand you these bills 
and give you a substantial sum if 
you will reply to some of my ques- 
tions and do a few other little things 
for me.” 

“What are they?” he asked. Hein- 
rich bluntly told him. First, what 
proposals Edward VII made to Al- 
fonso XIII at Carthagena in April 
of this year; second, what proposals 
to Italy’s king in the same month at 
Gaeta; third, reports and plans of 
joint Anglo-French military and 
naval commissions. That was all! 

Legrange was indignant, excited, 
threatening. Heinrich remained 
calm. Legrange threatened Heinrich 
with instant arrest. 

Indeed, he reached for his tele- 
phone. Heinrich calmly stopped him. 

“I advise you, before you ring up 
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the police, to ring up your mistress. 
You may have a surprise.” 

The calmness, the deliberation with 
which Heinrich spoke made Le- 
grange anxious. He looked with a 
bewildered expression at my agent. 
He feverishly rang up Céleste. No 
reply; he rang and rang. He then 
rang up the conciérge. 

“Oh, yes! Madame left this morn- 
ing with her maid and all her trunks. 
She said she will be back in three 
weeks.” 

Legrange collapsed! He mumbled 
something hoarsely. Heinrich drove 
it home mercilessly. 

“Now have me arrested.” 

Legrange sat there, his head buried 
in his hands—a wreck, his heart 
torn with rage, disappointment and 
betrayal. He begged to be left alone, 
but Heinrich pursued him remorse- 
lessly. 

“No, you will give me the informa- 
tion desired or I will have you ar- 
rested for what you have already dis- 
closed to your mistress.” 

As a matter of fact, Legrange did 
not disclose anything of importance 
to Céleste, but who remembers what 
one has said or done during a year! 
Besides, his state of mind was such 
that he really believed it himself. He 
saw himself the victim of a plot. He 
was frightened, excited, torn by an- 
guish, shame and distress; he was 
like a straw in the hands of Hein- 
rich. 

“Monsieur Legrange, I now leave 
you; unless the desired information 
is in my hands the day after to- 
morrow at this address in Brussels 
you will be denounced. Don’t try 
to escape. I shall have you shad- 
owed. If you try to leave France, 
my agents—who will follow you like 
a Nemesis—will have you arrested. 
Bon soir!” 

I need not add that the desired 
information reached me in Brussels 
without delay. 














PANDORA INTERVENES 


It Wouldn’t Be Pandora if She Didn’t. Whether She Changed the 
Destiny of an Empire or Restored the Self-confidence of a Young — 
Inventor Doesn’t Matter. After All It’s Pandora Who Counts 


BY A. C, ALLENSON 


— -A-N-T-I-P-P-E,” spelled the 
collarless man, reading the 
name on the bows, as the stately 
steam yacht, paint and brasswork 
glistening in the morning sun, came 
to her moorings off Budmouth pier. 
“What’s X-A-N-T-I-P-P-E?” 

“Xantippe, my son,” replied his 
companion, an elderly, seedy person- 
age, with marks of better days about 
him, “was a classic lady who showed 
her husband, a great philosopher, 
that the wisest of men is a fool to 
some woman. She was the lady who 
put the original socks into Socrates.” 

A launch put off from the yacht, 
its passenger a lady. The two loaf- 
ers watched it approach the pier steps. 

“And there’s the dame herself, and 
she looks what ye say,” conceded the 
collarless one. 

A tall, elderly woman came up the 
steps, at the top pausing a few mo- 
ments, her keen black eyes, shining 
from an eagle-like face, running 
swiftly over the bystanders. Her 
strong, ample figure was erect as a 
grenadier’s. There was something 
of imperiousness in her survey. Her 
search fruitless, she strode off with 
the free swing of a kilted Highland- 
er, the broad brim of her ancient 
Panama flapping in the fresh breeze. 

“That lady,” said the seedy schol- 
ar, “is Miss Pandora Fulcher, as ye’d 
know if ye studied yer Sunday sup- 
plement. She’s more millions than 
you and me have cents. That liner 
out there is her pleasure boat. When 
she fancies a bed that doesn’t rock, 
she puts up at her Fifth Avenue pal- 





ace, which the rubberneck wagon 
man points out with pride. She owns 
a town, a few miles of factories and 
fills the pay envelopes of ten thou- 
sand folks at Fulcherville every 
week, and—” he added, critically, 
glancing after the lady, “she’s a thor- 
oughbred, as a blind man could see.” 

From the pier Miss Fulcher passed 
into the little town that spent eight 
months of the year in heavy, stodgy, 
somnolence, and the remainder in 
feverishly gay wakefulness. 

She hated the place. Its fashionable 
foibles, the extravagant ostentation 
of its diversions, disgusted alike her 
democratic principles and practical 
sanity. She believed the Republic 
had no more evil foes than those 
who exploit wealth to deepen and 
emphasize the depth of the gulf be- 
tween the social classes. 

She had come to see her cousins, 
Archer Wyncote and his sister, who 
were summering at their cottage. 
Her arrival was a day earlier than 
she had intimated, so no one met her, 
but a little way along the shady street 
she met Wyncote. 

“Why, my dear Pandora!” he ex- 
claimed, his hospitable feelings 
shocked by her unwelcomed arrival. 

“We made a quicker run than we 
anticipated,” she replied, gripping his: 
hand. -“Lord! what'a mob! You 
must love your country a heap to 
stand it.” 

A noticeable couple, the big, fash- 
ion-ignoring woman and the fault- 
lessly spick-and-span little man, as 
they clove their passage through the 
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Saturday morning marketing throng. 
In his way Wyncote was as striking 
a personality as Miss Pandora her- 
self. His face was rarely attractive, 
the face of a student of men and af- 
fairs. His earlier years had been spent 
in the diplomatic service, but latterly 
he had made Paris his home, from 
that vantage point watching absorb- 
edly the fascinating game of interna- 
tional politics. Something of a cos- 
mopolitan he was, but his country 
had no more loyal son, as many an 
Ambassador abroad, in difficult emer- 
gencies, had proved. Each year he 
came back to savor the old home life 
in its many-sided attractiveness, its 
graver interests, its more frivolous 
amusements. 

Practically all the house party 
whom Miss Pandora met at luncheon 
were old friends. She was chatting 
with her neighbors when their atten- 
tion was drawn to the other end of 
the table. 


“A matter of flagrant desertion by 
Mary Windridge,” explained Dick 


Ambler, catching her eye. “We are 
picnicking at Black Rock this after- 
noon. Everything in apple-pie order, 
with Mary Windridge the chief in- 
stigator and terrifically enthusiastic 
till half an hour ago. A telegram 
then arrives. News not bad, for re- 
cipient was too obviously elated, but 
she backs out of the picnic. What 
can it be that separates her from us, 
yet visibly augments her happiness ?” 

The end of the table buzzed with 
demands for explanation from the 
pretty, smiling girl. 

“How could I tear myself away 
from you, Aunt Pandy, the moment 
you arrive?” she asked, laughingly. 

“Skittles!” mocked a vivacious 
damsel across the table. “The tele- 
gram! What’s his name and whaur’s 
his hame?” she demanded. 

“And I heard her call up the cad- 
die master not ten minutes ago and 
engage two caddies, two, remember, 
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for this afternoon,” declared Edith 
Brome. 

At that moment a diversion was 
furnished by the arrival of a late- 
comer. Breakfast and luncheon were 
informal, go-as-you-please matters at 
the Jaspellerie. 

“Sorry to be late,” apologized Jim 
Loring, seating himself, “but whom 
do you think I ran across in town? 
Frank Jordan. And I say, Mr. 
Wyncote, that German or Russian 
chap you noticed at the Casino yes- 
terday was with him.” 

A dozen pairs of eyes focused on 
Mary Windridge. A girl coughed, 
there were meaning smiles ex- 
changed. The girl bore the battery 
well, a slight accession of color in 
her attractive face. 

“The incident may be regarded as 
closed,” said Ambler gravely, and a 
ripple of laughter went round the 
table. 

Half an hour after the picnickers 
had driven off, Miss Pandora and 
Wyncote from the shady lawn saw 
Mary sally forth, whistling a lively 
march, her bag of golf clubs swing- 
ing from her shoulder. 

“Which means, I take it,” said 
Wyncote, “that a very charming girl 
is not to be annexed by Europe. Of 
course, you know Jordan, Pandora?” 

“Held him at the font as a squall- 
ing brat, and renounced for him the 
devil and all his works,” replied Miss 
Pandora. “He’s my godson. His 
father, Tom Jordan, married one of 
my dearest friends. I don’t know 
what to make of Frank, and I’m very 
fond of him. He’s got his mother’s 
charm and his father’s mulishness, 
and Mary Windridge is willing to 
take chances with him, which is no 
small achievement. He has spent 
five years on this submarine boat of 
his, which Washington refused, when 
he might have been making millions 
with his father in hosiery, or getting 
to the top of his own engineering 
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profession on sane lines. What is it, 
Archer, the persistency of genius or 
obstinacy of folly?” 

“The first I think,” replied Wyn- 
cote promptly. 

“You don’t mean to say you think 
there is anything in that preposter- 
ous boat of his?” she asked. 

“I’m greatly interested in this mat- 
ter,” replied Wyncote. “It is a lit- 
tle odd that I should come into con- 
tact with Jordan through Mary’s be- 
ing a guest here, because of the new 
men I wanted particularly to see on 
this visit, he was the especial one. 
The case is this. Jordan believes 
that he has within practical reach, if 
it is not an actual accomplishment by 
this time, a submarine of unequaled 
range, underwater attack of unique 
deadliness and, unlike the present 
fragile boats, one capable of putting 
up a respectable surface fight. In 
European naval circles Jordan is a 
much-talked-of man. It looks rather 
like the usual thing: we produce the 
genius, Europe takes it up, and de- 
velops it. You heard what Loring 
said about the man he was with this 
morning ?” 

Miss Pandora nodded. 

“That man, I happen to know, is 
one of the shrewdest minds of the 
Navy League of an energetic Euro- 
pean power,” he continued. “He has 
created a vast merchant marine and 
formidable navy from the ground in 
a short lifetime. He is a hunter of 
big game in brains. Reports came 
to Europe three months ago of mar- 
velous trials recently made by Jor- 
dan, and these have brought the vis- 
itor here. Suppose that, piqued by 
Washington’s unsympathetic refus- 
al, with a big thing in his hands, 
something that will be his vindica- 
tion against all the ridicule that is 
poured upon genius at its unsuccess- 
ful stages, and will make him world 
famous at one leap, he is confronted 
with a big offer from abroad?” 
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“Well, what of it?” she retorted. 
“You can’t expect a man to let a 
great invention rust because his own 
folks are asleep.” 

“I suppose not, commercially 
speaking,” replied Wyncote. “But is 
the commercial view the only one? 
Is there not a national, a patriotic 
one? The United States needs this 
boat.” 

“You’ve influence at ‘Washing- 
ton?” said Miss Pandora. 

“I’ve worked my hardest and 
pulled all the wires I know,” he re- 
plied. “Doubtless something could 
be done later, but in the meantime, 
the evil we fear may happen. It has 
occurred to me, Pandora, that this is 
a case in which any and all kinds of 
influence might be profitably em- 
ployed and I think that Providence 
points you out as the one to wield 
it?” 

“Money will be useless in. this 
case,” she said, shaking her head. 

“That makes the appeal all the 
easier,” he replied. 

“T don’t think so,” she rejoined. 
“The thing is to give the boy the 
fruit of his labor and preserve what 
his brain has won for the use of his 
own people. There are times when 
it is expedient that one man die for 
the people, but I don’t like to use 
that as a pretext for taking from a 
man his just due. I’m going back 
to the Xantippe now to think things 
out, and when Frank comes send him 
on to me. He’d come anyway, but 
we'll make sure of it. Yes, I'll come 
back for dinner, but you must let me 
off afterwards. I’m getting old and 
fidgety in my ways.” 


II 


OR two hours she alternated be- 
tween pacing the deck, and sitting 
restlessly in a chair facing the pier 
steps. At last she saw the skiff 
put off and presently Jordan came 
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aboard, his hands stretched out to 
greet her. A tall, alert, good-looking 
man in the thirties, with a sailor’s 
breeziness about him. Her dark face 
lighted with pleasure. Silvering black 
hair, gleaming white teeth, her stern 
face smilingly softened, she had won- 
derful charm to Jordan. 

“It’s good to see you again, Moth- 
er Pandora,” he said, grasping her 
hand, then flinging his atm round her 
shoulder and giving her a hug and 
kiss. 
“Gracious me, Frank!” she gasped. 
“These newly formed habits stick. 
How did the golf match go?” 

“You'll have to ask the caddies,” 
he laughed. “We quit at the sixth, 
and lost both boys till we got back 
to the Dormy House. Two uncom- 
monly intelligent boys. I've come to 
fetch you back. Wyncote’s going to 
announce the engagement to-night, 
and you've got to be there. I’m the 
luckiest man alive, Mother Pandora, 
she’s—” 

“IT know it,” she answered, “and 
I’m delighted. There’s no hurry for 
an hour with dinner at eight. Sit 
down sensibly, light your pipe and 
talk. Tell Mammy how things are.” 

“I don’t know the right word,” he 
replied. “The world’s like a dream. 
My ship’s come home, Mother Pan- 
dy. After all the dismal prophecies 
and sympathetic brick-throwing, I’ve 
got there at last, and the taste of it 
is good.” 

“Pity it wasn’t stockings,” she 
said. “I hate the thought of the good 
clean sea being polluted by your stab 
in the dark contraptions.” 

“Mine wasn’t the first, and it won’t 
be the last,” he answered. “I’m but 
the latest milestone to the Millenni- 
um, when men shall study war no 
more.” 

“Heaven via hell,” she commented. 
“The same old-time route. I wonder 
what God would do with His crea- 
tures without hell? It seems the en- 
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ergizing power of all creation. Some- 
times I think if He did with it what 
we do to superfluous kittens, eased 
their troubles in the water pail, a 
third try might be better. What 
about this success of yours? 
Waked the armchair folk at 
Washington?” 

“No,” he said, “that has been the 
bad setback. Now this is our own 
secret, son to mother.” He reached 
and took her hand. She nodded back 
at him. Some of the sweetest mater- 
nalism in life never bloomed into 
motherhood. 

“One of the big European Powers 
has offered to buy the boat,” he said, 
leaning forward. “The price will 
compensate all and make me rich.” 

She did not reply at once, but 
watched the westering sunglow. 

“You can’t know what it means to 
me,” he continued. “Out of the 
crowd of aspirants to the ranks of 
those who have achieved. To be- 
come a man in a man’s world. It 
means money, vindication, fame, and 
most of all, something to bring to 
Mary Windridge.” 

“I think I do know,” she replied. 
“I’m glad for both your sakes, but 
I was thinking not so much of the 
gain but the loss. I’ve spent my time 
so much over balance sheets that I 
always look hard at both sides, and 
what goes to make up the final re- 
sult.” 

“I know what you mean,” he said, 
after a pause. “There are two sides; 
It was part of the big hope that it 
should be for my own country.” 

“You have decided to accept?” she 
asked. 

“Practically so,” he replied. “I 
have two months for consideration of 
the proposition. In September, I go 
to Europe and give my final answer. 
If I sell it may involve my leaving 
here and settling abroad.” 

“And expatriation must be a tre- 
mendously hard ordeal to pass 
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through,” she said. “It always seemed 
to me something like renouncing 
one’s own mother.” 

“But, Mother Pandora,” he said. 
“I have no thought of expatriating 
myself.” 

“After all, there isn’t much prac- 
tical difference between swearing off 
and on allegiance in a courtroom, and 
forging weapons that may be used 
against one’s own country.” 

He looked at her oddly for some 
moments. Her sentiments seemed 
rather antiquated and conventional 
for so eminently sane a woman. 

“In this case the contingency is so 
remote as to be practically impos- 
sible,” he replied. “My own people 
do not want my work. Must I then 
renounce success and scrap it? You'll 
believe me, Mother Pandora, when 
I say that money counts for much 
in this, but not all, and not the 
greatest “hing. If I wanted help 
that way, you’d give it me here and 
now.” 

“IT believe I would,” she said. 

“And my father, furious at my 
crankism, as he considers it, he would 
too,” he continued. 

“He’s as big a fool as I am,” she 
replied. 

“I would not take a cent from 
either of you to lock up my inven- 
tion,” he declared. “I want to sell 
it on its merits, not to take the char- 
ity of friends. I want to show the 
world and my father that I’ve made 
good. It may seem a boyish thing to 
speak that way of Father, but we 
were great chums when I was a little 
chap. I worked at school and col- 
lege harder than I would have, for 
the fun of seeing how pleased a bit 
of boy’s success made him. I want 
to see him again and show him that 
I’ve come out on top.” 

“He’d rather have his son the big- 
gest dunce that ever graced a corner 
than be a winner at the loss of some- 
thing greater than pride or reputa- 


tion,” she replied. “The old strain’s 
there with him, narrow maybe, but 
deep.” 

“By gad, it is,” he agreed. “And 
I believe if he came and ordered me 
to lock up my shops I’d do it. But 
come along, Mammy, dinner’s at 
eight, and I say, you are not going 
to put crank notions into Mary’s 
head. You're capable of it,; I know,” 
he laughed. 

“Not I,” she retorted. “I’m a wom- 
an who can keep a secret. Besides, 
she has a head of her own, and one 
that does its own thinking. You 
grafted on a second conscience this 
afternoon on the Links.” 


III 


O reach Tom Jordan of the Jor- 

dan Hosiery Company in his lair 
on lower Broadway, three outworks 
had to be carried, the outer office, 
the manager’s sanctum, and finally 
the den of Tom's confidential secre- 
tary, a small, ferret-like man of of- 
fensively inquisitive habit. Carry 
this position and Mr. Jordan’s office 
was accessible. Many who bearded 
the lion doubted if the result com- 
pensated the effort: Tom Jordan 
was a big, powerfully built man, with 
an irascible red face, topped off with 
short, white hair. This morning 
something had ruffled him, and when 
the secretary entered, he looked up 
loweringly. 

“Didn’t I tell you, Sugden—” he 
began with thunderous rumble. 

“Good morning, Tom.” And Miss 
Fulcher entered. 

“Lord bless my soul, Pandora!” he 
said, abashed. “Is it you?” Miss 
Pandora was a cherished friend, a 
stockholder in the company who had 
tided him in struggling days over 
many a shallow spot. 

“Delighted to see you, Pandora.” 
And he wheeled a chair for her. 
“What about the July balance sheet? 
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Can't shap up fourteen per cent. 
every day?” 


“You had a great year, Tom,” she 
agreed. “The public must be centi- 
pedes with fancies for Jordan’s hose. 
I've called to take you home to lunch. 
Dick Ambler’s coming to talk over 
that trust business. Come along, 
and give Sugden a chance to 
recuperate.” 

Fifth Avenue always appeaied to 
Tom. To be consulted by Pandora 
on business was a delicate compli- 
ment. Lunch finished and Ambler 
gone, Jordan lingered for a chat. 
Like most self-made men he was apt 
to adore his maker and dwell on the 
splendor of his attributes. In Miss 
Pandora’s skilful hands he was as 
wax, for none knew better than she 
how to start him on the familiar 
theme of good and evil at the hands 
of life. A craftily dropped remark 
set him going. 

“Yes, Pandora, I started in as yarn 
boy at four dollars a week,” he be- 
gan. “I’ve got fourteen millions to- 
day and three sons. My eldest can 
hit a white pill of a ball over four 
miles of country in from two to three 
shots less than the next best of his 
crowd, and that’s the job he works 
at. The next has the niftiest pair of 
legs in a cotillion outside the dancing 
master’s class, and anything else 
makes him tired. Bachelor apart- 
ments in town, home not good enough 
for ’em. Sport and Society, London, 
Paris, Palm Beach and Budmouth. 
I’m just.the old man, the guv’nor, 
the pile, the banker.” 

“I spent a few hours in the apart- 
ments of one of your boys the other 
day,” she sniffed. “It was a kind of 
electrically run, mechanical night- 
mare, and part of the time we were 
doing the crab and lobster trick 
under twenty fathoms of water. It 
wasn’t the kind of place I’d pick for 
a luxurious time.” 

“You ventured your life in that 
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crazy boat of Frank’s?” he asked) 


“Yes, and don’t you class him with 
the other two,” she warned. 

“He’s the worst of the bunch, 
though of course you stick up for 
him,” he replied with a wry grin. 
“The others have no brains and can’t 
help it. He’s got his own and their 
share, too, and what’s he done with 
them? How proud I was of that 
boy, Pandora! The two others had 
been hard disappointments, then he 
came along. Just walked through 
school and college like a shuttle 
across a loom. I’ve his prizes stacked 
up in my den at home.” 

“Remember his game against Har- 
vard, Tom? Hammered and smashed 
and half blind, how he crashed 
through in the last five minutes with 
half the other side on top of him. 
Grit, too, Tom, don’t you forget,” 
said Miss Pandora. “I howled and 
blubbered there on the stand while 
they were bringing him round, like 
an old calf.” 

“By Jupiter, he had.” And Tom 
slapped his knee. “Stand the gaff) 
till the cows came home, and then 
some. I let him go. engineering, 
thinking he’d come to his senses pres- 
ently, but what’s he done? Made 
a fool boat to blow up battle- 
ships, muddling away the money 
his mother left him, and there’s 
millions in hosiery waiting to be 
picked up.” 

“Ever run up to see the boy, 
Tom?” she asked. 

“Lord! no, what should I go for?” 
he replied. “What should I want to 
see his fool boat for? We've got’ 
nobody to fight, but maybe a pack’ 
of Greasers, and a fire engine with’ 
plenty of good, clean, cold water’ll’ 
do their business. I'd pay somebody 
handsomely to touch off a few sticks 
of dynamite under his place, if that 
would cure him. As it is, I live in 
hope of him going broke. Don’t you 
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do any financing for him, Pandora,” 
he added, darkly. 

“I don’t intend to,” she replied. 
“He'll kowtow to neither you nor 
me, so the fatted calf’s safe. It may 
’ be used yet at the feast for the prod- 
igal’s father when he comes to him- 
self.” 

“I want him back,” persisted Tom. 
“I’m not as young as I was, and a 
man likes to know there’s some of his 
kin to take up his work when he 
slacks off.” 

“You’ve had your nose to the 
grindstone so long, Tom, that you 
think the world’s all grindstone,” she 
said. “Ever take a holiday and give 
the mill and office folk time to for- 
get you?” 

“Business is my holiday,” 
tested. 

“Rubbish!” she replied. “You 
want to forget for a while there is 
such a thing as a stocking. I’m mak- 
ing up a party for a run to Europe 
on the Xantippe, and I want you to 
come.” 

“Me go to Europe?” he replied, 
incredulous, but delighted. “I’ve al- 
ways had a fancy to look around 
some of the big English mills. Thank 
you, I believe I'll come, Pandora.” 

“That’s settled, then,” she said. 
“Two weeks from Wednesday, re- 
member, and the only excuse I take 
is death, supported by an under- 
taker’s certificate.” 


he pro- 


IV 


ISS FULCHER never herded 

her guests. The purpose being 
pleasure, she selected them with that 
end in view. It was a new type of 
associate for Tom Jordan, and he was 
inclined to keep in his shell till he 
found those whom he had supposed 
would be snobbish to be very friendly 
and pleasant people. He was ob- 
servant, and it astonished him to find 
Dr. Ambleside, the famous Univer- 
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sity don, a quite intelligent man. He 
had regarded University professors 
as a class of men accomplished in 
things that amounted to nothing. Of 
Mrs. Ambleside he stood in awe till, 
over a game of cribbage, he found 
her to be a very jolly woman. It 
was a revelation to find that Flint, 
the great Egyptologist, whom he had 
regarded as a glorified sexton or 
body-snatcher, had the finest colléc- 
tion of funny stories he had ever lis- 
tened to. The girls, pretty, compan- 
ionable, he thought the jolliest of 
the party. He had heard of Mary 
Windridge before, of her wealth, 
aristocratic family connections, and: 
was afraid of her, until she adopted 
him. 

“There’s something in class,” said 
Tom to himself the second day out. 
“Some private designed, chevroned 
silk, some all wool, others just mer- 
cerized. All good, but silk’s silk, 
when all’s said-and done.” 

His greatest surprise was when 
McIlwaine, the great world-famed 
bridge builder, took him by the arm 
for a deck constitutional one even- 
ing after dinner. 

“Mr. Jordan,” he said. “I have 
only just learned that you are the fa- 
ther of Frank Jordan. Let me con- 
gratulate you, Sir. A son to be 
mighty proud of.” 

“What, you know my Frank?” 
asked the amazed mill man. 

“Who does not in the engineering 
world?” was the reply. As they 
talked, Tom felt ashamed that 
strangers knew more of his boy’s 
work than he did. He found that his 
own title to interest aboard the yacht 
was not that he had stockinged so 
many American legs, but that he was 
his son’s father. It did not hurt his 
self-esteem one bit; rather it gave 
him a more erect carriage. Off the 
Isle of Wight they saw a great naval 
review. It was a bewildering revela- 
tion to Mr. Jordan: the throng of 
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super-dreadnoughts, the terrible bat- 
tle cruisers, miracles of speed and 
power, the swarm of light cruisers, 
torpedo boats and destroyers, sea- 
planes and viperish submarines. 
With McIlwaine on one side and 
Mary Windridge on the other, he 
listened to the explanations of the 
ships, their power, speed, range, ar- 
mor, gun equipment. 

“What a scandalous waste of good 
money,” said the practical mill man. 

“No more than the insurance on 
your mills, Jordan,” McIlwaine re- 
plied. 

“But folks are surely learning 
more sense than to fight?” continued 
Tom. “Johnny Bull might be put- 
ting the cost of that into wages and 
trade.” 

“Those are his police,” said Mc- 
Iilwaine. “The millennium hasn’t 
come yet, you've still got to lock 
and bolt your door and have skilled 
combinations to your safe.” 

“Thank God, we’re out of their 
mix-ups,” answered Jordan with the 
dollar maker’s fervent piety. 

“Don’t be too sure about that,” 
said the other. “As soon as a man 
has anything he becomes an object 
of interest to the covetous. The 
manufacturer or politician who fails 
to care for his fences is going to 
find someone inside presently asking 
by what title he holds what he’s got. 
We need outguards, too. There’s 
one of them.” And the two men 
bared their heads as they passed a 
visiting United States cruiser. The 
Stars and Stripes at her masthead 
sent a strange new thrill through 
Tom’s throat. He had long been in- 
clined to regard patriotism as Fourth 
of July racket, and election barn- 
storming bunkum. The flag in a for- 
eign land has an appeal it never 
makes at home. 

“I say, Pandora,” he told that lady 
later in the day. “All this is an 
eye-opener to me. I thought all this 
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fighting business was done with out- 
side storybooks. Of course we have 
to keep some men and ships to lick 
ignorant folks who can’t be reasoned 
with, but this fear and suspicion 
among civilized people is new to me.” 

“Over yonder at Brest and Cher- 
bourg, and further North at Cux- 
haven and Kiel it’s the same thing on 
a smaller scale,” she replied. “Alf 
spurred and heads down like fighting 
cocks watching for an opening. 
Wicked little things, those subma- 
rines,” as one went by to her moor- 
ings. 
“H’m! That’s the kind of rattle- 
trap Frank’s tinkering with?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, and they say he’ll make those 
look like an old-fashioned hand 
frame by the side of one of your 
Jordanstown patent knitting ma- 
chines,” she answered. “He’s doing 
something to make home safe, that 
is if we get his boat.” 

“And if we don’t who should?” 
he grunted. 

“The home folks refused it, but 
other nations may want it. He has 
to go after his market, hasn’t he?” 
she asked. 

“Trade and dollars aren’t every- 
thing,” he replied, the amazing 
heresy that came so glibly to his 
tongue astonishing him. 

“Are you losing your wits, Tom 
Jordan?” she demanded. “You, a- 
nose-to-the-grindstone, down east 
mill man. The boy has to go where 
the demand is, he’s got good trade 
blood in him.” 

“Maybe so,” replied Tom dourly. 
“Suppose he’s got a winner. Don’t a 
man’s own folks and country come 
first ?” 

“If they’ve sense to see and dollars 
to pay,” she retorted. 

“Damn the dollars!” he snapped. 
“Suppose that cruiser with Old 
Glory flying was to be torpedoed by 
a Jordan submarine?” 
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“What about it?” she asked. 
“Trade’s trade, and if this man won’t 
buy and the next will, the thing’s 
simple. What's the flag when money 
calls?” 

From Cowes they ran over to 
Havre, left the Xantippe there and 
went on to Paris. Thence, Jordan 
went to England, mill-inspecting. 
When he came back to Paris Miss 
Pandora and Mary Windridge took 
him round sight-seeing, but a great 
homesickness came upon him. He 
was quiet, professing a desire to re- 
turn to business, but knowing it was 
an ache to see Frank that troubled 
him. 

A party of them were dining, the 
guests of Archer Wyncote and his 
sister, at one’ of the quieter hotels, 
when Wyncote turned to the silent 
man. 

“I saw from the Herald to-day that 
your son arrived in Paris last even- 
ing,” he said. “Perhaps I should 
congratulate you, though I don’t feel 
like it. I understand our neighbors 
expect to take over his boat.” 

“Why, Tom, there’s Frank now,” 

said Pandora, looking across the 
room. 
The old man dropped knife and 
fork, the blood rushed to his face. 
He glared towards the place where 
his son sat with a big, soldierly look- 
ing man, whom Tom was sure was a 
German, or Italian, or Russian. 
Scraping back his chair he crossed 
the. room. 

“Frank,” he said to his broadly 
smiling son. 

“Why, Father!” answered the oth- 
er, rising and grasping his hand. 

“I want to see you right now,” 
demanded the masterful parent, as if 
his son were fifteen instead of thir- 
ty-five. 

With a word of apology to his 
companion Frank accompanied his 
father to a corner of the room. 

“I hear you’re selling that subma- 


rine to foreigners!” exclaimed Tom. 

“Well, what about it, Dad?” 
grinned Frank. “ ‘Just junk,’ you 
know.” 

“Junk or no junk, they don’t get 
it, d’ye hear, boy?” rapped the fiery 
parent. Miss Pandora across the 
room rocked with delight. 

“I hear all right, Dad,” laughed 
Frank. “Guess everybody else does, 
too. This isn’t Jordanstown.” 

“Don’t care a continental where it 
is,” exploded Tom. “I never thought 
a son of mine would be false to his 
country. If there’s anything to your 
box of tricks it belongs to the home 
that bred and reared you. If you 
sold it abroad you’d be no better 
than that hellion, Benedict Arnold.” 

“It isn’t sold—yet, Father,” said 
Frank. 

“Then I'll buy it. I get first bid, 
and a second chance if I’m raised,” 
demanded Tom. 

“To scrap or sink it, I suppose?” 
asked Frank. 

“Serap nothing. To make it, use 
it when the time comes if it’s want- 
ed, and if your Uncle Sam’s too poor 
to buy, we'll make stockings foot the 
bill,” he shouted. “Jordan and Son, 
or Jordan and Father, I don’t care 
which. What about it? Guess a 
father counts for something if a 
country doesn’t.” 

“You bet they both do, Dad, 
every time,” replied the son. “I 
turned down the offer yesterday. 
You see, Dad,” he bent and whis- 
pered in his parent’s ear. The red 
face grew redder, then burst into a 
hot sunglow of delight. 

“What, Mary Windridge going to 
marry you? Mary Windridge, my 
daughter-in-law! Go finish your din- 
ner, boy, get rid of your friend or 
bring him over, for mercy’s sake go 
right now, I’m so glad that if you 
stop a minute longer I'll be hugging 
and kissing you like these whiskered 
French sports do.” 
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A Lady Policeman Is Always an Unknown Quantity — No 
Wonder Mayor Sammy Graham Was Non-plussed. It Took 
a Real Crisis to Prove the Worth of Patrolwoman Mulligan 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


T is one thing to appoint a lady 

policeman, as authorized by the 
city ordinances, and another thing to 
know what to do with her. In an- 
swer to the pressing demands of the 
feminist leaders of Riverbank, Mayor 
Sammy Graham had appointed a lady 
policeman, and he had surprised and 
annoyed the female politicians by ap- 
pointing Biddy Mulligan, one time 
scrubwoman in the City Hall and 
formerly cook for the Graham fam- 
ily when Sammy was a boy. Thus 
Mayor Sammy played a joke on some 
of the ladies and still kept his prom- 
ise; but now that he had Patrolman 
Mrs. Mulligan on the force he began 
to doubt the wisdom of the appoint- 
ment. He was beginning to think it 
might have been better to have se- 
lected one of the high-brow ladies, 
who would have found plenty of 
meddlesome work to do on her own 
hook. Patrolman Biddy Mulligan 
looked at her job in another light. 
She was not satisfied to wander 
around and compile statistics of the 
tenement district or to investigate 
the sanitary conditions of fourth floor 
back apartments, where the only 
known use for a bathtub was as a 
receptacle for coal. 

“No, sor!” she said. “Whin I’m 
a policeman I want a have a club in 
me hand an’ a pistol on me hip. I 
can do me work like th’ rest of th’ 
byes. Ye can put me in the middle 
iv Main an’ Cross Streets t’ manage 
th’ traffic, or ye can set me walkin’ 


th’ beat in th’ goat district, an’ I 
don’t care which, but I’m not one t’ 
be a joke. If I’m a policeman I 
wanta work at th’ job.” 

Chief of Police Rinner would have 
none of her. 

“She’s your joke, Sammy,” he said 
to the mayor, “you can do the laugh- 
ing. I won’t have the town laughing 
at me for assigning Biddy Mulligan 
to duty. I'll take orders from you, 
and whatever you tell me to do with 
her I will do with her, but you’ve 
got to tell me what.” 

It took Mayor Sammy two days to 
solve the problem, and then he 
thought he had it just as it should be. 
Mayor Van Duyven had always had 
a policeman stationed at the door of 
his office; but Sammy, being highly 
democratic, had done away with this 
as a bit of useless display. No one 
was coming in to assault the mayor 
of Riverbank. But now he thought 
better of the idea. He had Chief 
Rinner send Bridget to him. 

She came in all the glory of her 
new uniform, blue coat, blue skirt 
with bloomers, chestnut club and re- 
volver holster on her hip; and she 
saluted Sammy in the best police 
manner. 

“Bridget,” he said, “what do you 
think of this unrest among the work- 
ing girls in the raffia factory?” 

“Gurls will be gurls,” said Mrs. 
Mulligan sagely. 

“I know that,” said the mayor, 
“but nowadays they are not always 
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satisfied to be girls. They want to 
be terrors.” 

“And thim raffia fact’ry girls can 
be terrors. whin they try, sure 
enough,” said Mrs. Mulligan. 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,” said 
Mayor Sammy, feigning anxiety. 
“They are talking strike, and be- 
tween you and me, I think they 
mean it.” 

“Ah, th’ poor things!” said Mrs. 
Mulligan. “I’m that sorry for thim 
I don’t know how t’ say it. Th’ 
wages they pay thim poor girls is a 
shame.” 

“No doubt,” said the mayor. “But 
we have nothing to do with that. 
That is a matter between the Raffia 
Production Company and the em- 
ployees. What I’m afraid of is—” 
he spoke in a low, confidential tone— 
“the girls.” 

“You were always afraid of thim, 
Sammy,” said Mrs. Mulligan. 

“Yes, in one way,” said the mayor. 
“But I’ve gotten over that, Biddy. 
I’m a great hand among them now, I 
tell you. But that’s not the sort of 
fear I mean. I’m afraid of being 
shot.” 

.“Go ‘long! Why should one of 
thim shoot th’ mayor?” asked Brid- 
get skeptically. “I’d like to see 
one of them try it whim I was 
around.” 

“T’ll warrant you’d know how to 
handle them,” said the mayor flatter- 
ingly. “And that’s exactly why I 
sent for you. You know what I’d 
have to do if those raffia girls began 
a riot, don’t you? I’m mayor, and 
I have to keep order. Anything the 
police would do would be blamed on 
me, wouldn’t it? I’d be the most 
hated man in Riverbank.” 

“No doubt of it,” said Bridget. 

“Exactly,” said) Sammy. “And 
some of those girls are none too well 
balanced. Let us say it is to be ex- 
pected, with not enough food to eat, 
and all that.” 


“Poor gurls!” said Bridget with 
real sympathy. 

“Yes,” agreed the mayor, “but if 
one of the least balanced of them got 
to thinking over their wrongs, and 
how I would be the leader of the 
means to crush their riots, if they 
had any, what would she do? She’d 
come up here with a pistol and just 
take one good shot at me.” 

“Like as not,” said Bridget. “But 
none iv thim can shoot very well,” 
she added consolingly. “If you see 
one of thim comin’ crawl under th’ 
desk, Sammy.” 

“And stay under while she came 
around to the other side and shot 
me like a rat in a hole? Thanks! 
No, Bridget, I don’t like the idea. 
Now this is my idea of what ought 
to be done—” 

“Go on an’ say it,” said the lady 
policeman. ‘ 

“I ought to have the bravest po- 
liceman of the whole force right here 
at my office door, ready to protect me 
any minute of the day. I thought of 
Fogarty.” 

“He’s brave,” said Mrs. Mulligan 
grudgingly. “He'd be fine t’ handle 
one of thim Third Ward gangmen. 
But t’ handle a raffia girl—I dunno!” 

“Well, who would you suggest!” 
asked the mayor cunningly. 

“Far be it from me t’ suggest any- 
one,” said Mrs. Mulligan modestly. 
“It is not for me to praise anyone 
of me own family, least of all me- 
silf, but if I was mayor an’ you was 
Biddy Mulligan I’d say, ‘Bridget, 
there’s th’ post of greatest danger in 
th’ whole town of Riverbank. I need 
someone to pertect me from th’ wild- 
eyed raffia girls. Take th’ job.” 

Mayor Sammy with difficulty sup- 
pressed a smile. 

“Tf I did not think it would be 
too dangerous for a woman to un- 
dertake—” he said thoughtfully. 

“Dangerous!” cried Mrs. Mulli- 
gan. “An’ you say that to me, that 
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climbed to th’ top of th’ cottonwood 
tree to fetch you down whin not one 
of all your parents dared? Dan- 
gerous, Sammy Graham? Do I look 
like one that would be afraid of 
danger?” 

“No, you don’t,” said Sammy. 
“All right, Biddy. If you insist, I'll 
give you this post. I'll speak to 
Rinner and have you assigned to it. 
I think I can get him to let you take 
it. I don’t know, but I’ll try.” 

So Sammy disposed of the lady po- 
liceman very nicely. He had a rock- 
ing-chair placed in the corridor out- 
side his door, and there Bridget sat, 
day after day, “protecting” him 
against the possible raids of light- 
headed raffia girls. As the weeks 
passed Mrs. Patrolwoman Mulligan 
began to bring her sewing, and it 
was pleasant to see her sitting there 
in her blue uniform and helmet, rock- 
ing slowly back and forth, and to 
hear the clink of her scissors against 
her pistol in her capacious lap. Two 
of her fingers were always ready for 
instant duty—her thimble finger and 
her trigger finger. But no raffia girl 
came to annoy the mayor. 

The raffia girls seemed to have 
overlooked the mayor entirely, but 
they had not overlooked what they 
considered the injustice of the Raf- 
fia Production Company. On the 
sixth of August they declared a 
strike and walked out of the factory 
in a body. On the ninth, the Raffia 
Company, having prepared for the 
strike, brought from Chicago enough 
girls to fill the positions of all the 
strikers, and the work of the factory 
went on. During August the feeling 
against these strike-breakers grew. 
On the sixteenth the strikers broke 
every window in the factory. On 
the twentieth an attempt was made to 
burn the factory. 

The factory was an exceedingly in- 
flammable building. It was built in a 
flimsy manner, of wood, with a shin- 
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gle roof, and it was filled with the 
raffia straw used in the manufacture 
of the factory’s products. In the 
basement this was stored in bales, 
but in the upper floors it lay about 
loosely and was almost as quick to 
carry flame as gunpowder itself. A 
flash, and a dozen girls might be 
burned to death and many others 
trampled in a panic. 

Immediately upon the attempt to 
burn the factory the chief of po- 
lice threw a cordon of police around 
the building and the firemen of Riv- 
erbank attached their hose to the 
nearest hydrants in readiness to play 
on any mob of girl strikers or upon 
the building itself. The girls made 
a second attempt on the factory a few 
days later, but they were met by 
eight streams of water which wet 
them to the skin and turned some 
of them head over heels. This 
seemed to be a cooling spray, for 
there was no more rioting for some 
days. The leaders of the strike gave 
out the news that the strikers were 
beaten and would apply for their old 
jobs. Matters quieted down and the 
cordon of policemen was reduced. 

Not a single striker had seemed 
to resent Mayor Sammy’s part in the 
preservation of order. Not once did 
Mrs. Mulligan have to arise from her 
chair to throw a bloodthirsty striker 
down the stairs. 

And then, suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, the raffia girls began the at- 
tack anew. It was the thirty-first of 
August, at midnight, when they 
made their attempt. They came 
rushing down Hill Street toward the 
factory, massed in a compact body, 
and threw themselves upon the po- 
licemen, bearing them back against 
the side of the factory building. The 
firemen on duty quickly turned on the 
water. Not a drop reached the noz- 
zles. Every strand of hose had been 
cut and sliced and as the water 
pressed into it the hose burst in a 
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dozen places. The small body of 
policemen pushed and struggled, but 
not until the reserve force came run- 
ning and attacked the strikers from 
the other side were the girls forced 
back. They stood at a distance and 
threw stones until the police charged 
them, when they finally dispersed, 
threatening to return. 

Chief Rinner was at Mayor Sam- 
my’s home before Mayor Sammy was 
out of bed. He hurriedly gave 
Sammy the history of the night and 
asked for advice. 

“Law and order must be pre- 
served,” said Mayor Sammy. 

“I know that,” said Rinner, “I’ve 
doubled the number of police. Sheriff 
Wiggins has sworn in one hundred 
deputies. The question is, shall you 
telegraph the Governor to order out 
our malitia, or can we handle the 
matter alone?” 

“The militia should be the last re- 
sort always,” said the mayor. “The 
girls are not apt to attack the fac- 
tory this morning. The afternoon or 
night is the time for. rioting. Come 
to the office at nine and let me know 
how things look.” 

At nine the mayor was at his desk 
and Bridget sat in her rocking-chair 
beyond the open door when Chief 
Rinner entered. The chief was evi- 
dently more worried than he had been 
in the morning. 

“It’s worse,” he said. “Those girls 
have found guns somewhere. They 
are all armed. They’re armed and 
in hiding, and while I’ve picked up 
ten or twelve and have taken their 
weapons away from them, the rest 
are so well hidden we can’t get at 
them. Every length of hose in the 
town has been cut and sliced. Mayor, 
I’m afraid we'll have bad trouble this 
evening. I hate worse than death to 
have to fire on those girls. Shooting 
a woman seems to me a—a dog’s 
work.” 

“It is,” said Mayor Sammy sadly. 


“But we can’t let our men stand 
there and be shot down, can we?" 
asked the Chief. “We must preserve 
the law and order of this town at 
any cost. My God, Sammy, when I 
took this job, if anyone had said I 
would have to order one of my men 
to use a club on a girl I would have 
thrown down the job so hard it would 
have cracked a granite boulder. And 
now I'll have to give the order to 
shoot the poor things. They’re crazy 
—actually crazy! Wentworth, the 
manager of the Raffia Company, has 
telegraphed. from Chicago that he 
accedes to all their demands.” 

“Why, then the strike is over,” 
said Sammy. 

“Owver.. They won’t believe the 
telegram. They won't believe any- 
thing. They think someone is fool- 
ing them. We've telegraphed Went- 
worth that nothing but his own word 
of mouth, spoken directly to them, 
face to face, will satisfy them. I tell 
you, Sammy, the girls have worked 
themselves up into a sort of insane 
hysteria. They don’t know what 
they’re doing.” 

“Have you heard from Went- 
worth ?” 

“Yes, and he will arrive here from 
Chicago at seven o’clock this even- 
ing,” said the chief. “Give him a 
quarter of an hour to get to the fac- 
tory and he can’t show himself to 
the strikers one minute before seven 
fifteen. We must have Wentworth. 
The girls will take his word—they 
won’t believe any other word.” 

The mayor frowned. 

“Listen to this,” he said after a 
minute of thought. “The seven 
o’clock train waits an hour in Der- 
lingport to make connections with 
the train from the west. Have an 
engine at Derlingport when the Chi- 
cago train arrives. Telegraph Went- 
worth at Belmar—the train stops 
there—and have him get abroad the 
engine at Derlingport and start here 
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at once. He can be here at six 
o'clock. The engine can run straight 
to the raffia factory. He can be at 
the factory at five minutes after six. 
Hurry now!” 

The chief started away. 

“Wait!” said Sammy. 
Sheriff Wiggins doing?” 

“He has sworn in one hundred 
deputies, as I told you,” said the 
chief. 

“And armed them?” 

“Yes. They are all armed. Re- 
volvers, shotguns, rifles—all kinds of 
firearms. He is swollen with impor- 
tance. He says the police of River- 
bank are useless and that he will not 
have his county disgraced by a call 
for the militia to handle a gang of 
girls. Sammy, I’m afraid of that 
man Wiggins. God knows I’d ra- 
ther have the girls burn the raffia 
works than have a single girl killed, 
but if that old wreck of a building 
once takes fire the strike-breakers in 
it will be burned like rats. If those 
girls try to burn the factory Wiggins 
will fire on them.” 

“Get off your telegrams, arrange 
for the engine to meet Wentworth, 
and then ask Wiggins to come here. 
I want to discuss the situation with 
him. He’s a_ hot-headed man, 
and there’s no telling what he 
will do.” 

In less than half an hour Wiggins 
came to the mayor’s office. He drove 
up in an automobile, in which he 
had an armed guard of three men, 
leaped from the machine and ran up 
the marble stairs to the mayor’s of- 
fice. He pushed past Biddy Mulli- 
gan and went directly to the mayor’s 
desk. 

“Well, here I am,” he said. “Say 
what you’ve got to say, and say it 
quick, for I’m a busy man to-day. 
This whole business is on my hands. 
You and your police force are about 
as useful as a gang of rabbits. What 
do you want of me?” 


“What is 
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Sammy flushed but maintained 
control of his temper. 

“Are you going to shoot down 
those girls?” he asked. 

“I’m going to preserve law and 
order in my county,” said Wiggins 
plainly. “I’m not going to shoot 
any law-abiding citizen, male or fe- 
male. No, sir! But I am not going 
to have any mob, male or female, 
burn any building in my county. 
Now, don’t get a wrong idea of me, 


Graham. I don’t want trouble any 
more than you want it. Understand 
that.” 


“That’s what I thought,” said 
Sammy. “You and I are in the same 
position and think the same. We 
don’t want to hurt anybody if we 
can help it. Now, here is what I 
know: the strikers will not take the 
word of anyone but Wentworth that 
their demands are granted. Went- 
worth is on his way from Chicago. 
I have arranged that he will be at 
the factory at five minutes after six. 
Wiggins, you must keep those girls 
away from the factory until five 
minutes after six, and you must do 
it without killing any of them. Can 
you do that?” 

“That’s what I want to do if I 
can,” said Wiggins, “and here is how 
I’m going to do it. The raffia fac- 
tory is at the end of the street. It 
begins at the end of the street and 
runs along one side of the street for 
one hundred feet. Merkle’s brewery 
is on the other side of the street and 
shuts off the strikers there. The wall 
of Merkle’s stable yard is across the 
street at the end. These strikers 
can only get at the factory from the 
other end of the street.” 

“Yes, I know the whole location,” 
said Sammy. 

“A hundred and fifty feet down 
the street, in the direction the stri- 
kers will have to come from,” con- 
tinued Wiggins, “I am having my 
men build a five-strand barbed wire 
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fence. It will run from building to 
building, across the street. It will 
keep the strikers one hundred and 
fifty feet away from the end of the 
raffia factory building.” 

“Very clever,” agreed Sammy. 

“Good enough,” admitted the sher- 
iff. “But that’s not all. My men 
have dragged a lot of bales of raffia 
into the street and have made a bar- 
ricade of them across the street at 
the end of the raffia factory building 
nearest the barbed wire fence. So 
there is the situation. That barbed 
wire fence is the dead line. The stri- 
kers can do what they please on the 
far side of it. They can come up 
and lean against it if they want to, 
and nothing will happen. I don’t 
care if they bite it with their teeth. 
But I have had a placard painted to 
hang on that fence, warning the stri- 
kers that it is the dead line and that 
anyone approaching the factory 
nearer than that line does so at her 
own risk. It says plainly that any 
striker passing that fence will be 
shot. Unless they pass it my men 
will not fire.” 

“Wiggins,” said the mayor, “I 
think you have planned that ad- 
mirably. I think you can hold the 
strikers back until five minutes past 
six. There is only one contingency. 
The strikers can fire on your men 
long before they reach your dead 
line. The strikers can stay far up the 
street and shoot at your men.” 

“Sure they can!” agreed the sher- 
iff. “And hit the bales of raffia. We 
tried that. Do you know how tough 
raffia is? No bullet out of any arm 
those girls could find in Riverbank 
could penetrate a bale of raffia. No, 
I’m not afraid of that. They can 
shoot until they are tired, and as long 
as my men are behind those bales 
they will not be hurt at all. The girls 
can lean against my barbed wire 
fence and shoot, if they want to, and 
my men will not do a thing. But 


the girls must not pass the fence. It 
is the dead line.” 

Sammy arose and shook the sheriff 
warmly by the hand. 

“Wiggins,” he said, “you are a man 
after my own heart. If I ever 
thought ill of your ability, I take back 
the thought. Now I am going to 
try to do my part to save those girls 
from themselves.” 

“What do you mean to try to do?” 
asked the sheriff. 

“I’m going out to meet the girls 
and talk to them,” said Sammy. “If 
I can find one of them I'll talk to 
one, and if I can find more I'll talk 
to more. I am the mayor, whatever 
else I am, and what I say ought to 
have some weight. If I can con- 
vince them that Wentworth will be 
here at five minutes after six, and if 
I can persuade them to keep back of 
your dead line until Wentworth 
comes, we will have no shameful 
day to blacken the record of River- 
bank. Wait until I get my hat and 
I'll go with you.” 

At the desk inside the door he 
spoke to Wixy Frome, his secretary. 

“You come with me,’ Wixy,” he 
said, “you may be able to help me.” 

He went to the door. 

“Beggin’ your pardon, Sammy,” 
said Biddy Mulligan, “but wouldn’t 
you be wantin’ your policeman to 
go along for to protect you like?” 

The mayor frowned. The lady po- 
liceman seemed destined to be an 
ever-present nuisance. 

“No!” he said positively and 
sought some reason to give Biddy. 
“No, Biddy, because you see—you 
see, Biddy, that’s just what I don’t 
want. If a policeman went with me 
the girls might be suspicious. They 
might think I was playing some trick 
on them, or laying some trap. You 
stay here and—and answer my tele- 
phone,” he said quickly and ran 
down the steps. Biddy looked after 
him and shook her head. She en- 
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tered his office and took the seat at 
his desk. 


“An’ when th’ shootin’ starts,” she 
said, “he'll be right in amongst thim 
gurls an’ git hit! He has no sense at 
all, has Sammy. He'll be, as like as 
not, standin’ with his back against 
th’ barb’ wire fince, tryin’ to push th’ 
gurls away from it, an’ he'll git a 
shot in th’ back. "Twill look nice in 
th’ mornin’ papers— ‘Th’ Mayor 
Shot in th’ Back!’ Won't it now?” 

She was still grumbling when the 
telephone bell rang. At the sound 
her face brightened. It was some- 
thing to be receiving messages for 
the mayor. 

“Hul-lo!” she shouted. 

“Hello!” came back the voice of 
her own boy Tim. “Is Mrs. Mulli- 
gan there?” 

Mrs. Mulligan’s face fell again. 

“This is me, Tim,” she shouted at 
the top of her voice. “Whaddya 
mean telephonin’ onto th’ mayor’s 
telephone whin ye know he may need 
it every minute with all the trouble 
there is in town? Shame on ye t’ 
be takin’ up the time of th’ telephone. 
Git off th’ wire now!” 

She heard his laugh. 

“All right, Mother!” he said. “I 
just wanted to know where you were. 
From the brewery here it looks as 
if they were getting ready for a big 
street fight out in front, and I wanted 
to know you were safe out of it. Say, 
Ma, it looks like they were going to 
have a regular battle. Say, there 
are a lot of men with guns, and 
they’ve made a wall of bales of that 
straw stuff, and there’s a barb’ wire 
fence across the street, and say! if 
the raffia girls pass the fence they’re 
going to shoot them.” 

“An’ don’t I know it?” asked Mrs. 
Mulligan. “Go back to work now 
or you'll be docked.” 

“Oh, work!” said Timmy scorn- 
fully. “Nobody’s workin’ here to- 
day. They’re all loafin’. Say, Ma, 
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do you know what? If them sheriffs 
shoot at the girls all the men in the 
brewery are going to go out and kill 
the sheriffs. And say! they’ve got a 
lot of stones and beer-kegs and 
things on the second floor of the bot- 
tling room, and if the sheriffs shoot 
at the girls they’re going to throw 
them down on the sheriffs and kill 
them. And say, Ma! Do you know 
what? One of the fellers here, why, 
his sister is a raffia girl, and he went 
and bought a lot of wire cutters for 
her, to cut the barb’ wire with. Say, 
ma! can I go out and fight the sher- 
iffs when the crowd goes out? Sher- 
iffs ain’t policemen, Ma. Come on, 
Ma, let me!” 

“Timmy—” said Mrs. Mulligan. 

“Yes, Ma.” 

“Listen! How d’ you get in th’ 
brewery th’ back way?” 

“Aw, you want to have the police 
come in and arrest us before we can 
fight the sheriffs,” said Tim sus- 
piciously. 

“No, honest, Timmy. Nothin’ of 
th’ sort. I want t’ have a word or 
two with you. About—about some- 
thin’. How can I come in, Timmy?” 

“Th’ back way, Ma. Come ‘round 
by the alley, and I’ll open a door for 
you, but don’t bring anybody, for if 
you do I won’t let you in, see?” 

Mrs. Mulligan returned the re- 
ceiver to its hook. Her son Timmy 
was the greatest joy of her life. 
She was glad he had been born in the 
United States, for she had no doubt 
whatever that he would some day be 
president of the nation, and in view 
of the lowly beginnings of some of 
the greatest presidents she did not 
worry that his first real job was an 
insignificant one. He was trap baiter 
for the brewery. All day he went 
from rat trap to rat trap, baiting with 
cheese the traps set to catch the in- 
numerable rats drawn to the brewery 
by the malted grain. It was not much 
of a job, and Timmy came home 
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smelling of cheese, but Mrs. Mulli- 
gan was satisfied. If ever her lad— 
and she was sure the day would come 
—did run for the presidency of the 
United States the sobriquet “rat 
catcher” might be as magical as those 
others—“rail splitter” and “canal 
boy.” 

The lady policeman pulled her hel- 
met firmly down over her ears, and 
went out. She found Timmy wait- 
ing at one of the back doors of the 
brewery. 

“Hurry up, Ma,” he said. “I’ve 
been waiting here ten minutes, and 
you know I’ve got to get my work 
done. If we fellows are going to 
fight the sheriffs there’s no telling 
when we'll have to begin, and I ought 
to have all my traps baited so I can 
take time to get in the scrap.” 

“Hush! There'll be no scrap, 
Timmy,” said Mrs. Mulligan, as she 
hurried in at the door. “Shame on 
you, thinking of fighting the sheriffs 
when them an’ me are on the same 
side of the trouble.” 

“Well, what did you come down 
here for, Ma?” asked Timmy. 

“Nothin’,” said Mrs. Mulligan 
shortly. “I wanted to see what sort 
of a job this is that fetches you home 
smellin’ like a cheese fact’ry. How 
do you bait th’ traps, Timmy? Show 
your ma. There’s no danger you 
should get bit by a rat, and be poi- 
soned, is there? If so I’ll be findin’ 
another job for you.” 

“Me git bit!” scoffed Timmy. 
“Wait till I show you, Ma.” 

Twice Mayor Sammy telephoned 
his office and one of his clerks an- 
swered. He did not give Mrs. Mul- 
ligan so much as a thought, for he 
was busy with more important mat- 
ters. As the chief had said, the girls 
were almost hysterical, and they 
would pay no heed to the mayor’s 
efforts to quiet them. He was able 
to find but two or three of the girls 
at most, and they laughed at him. 
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The day wore on, and no efforts were 
made to storm the sheriff’s dead line, 
however. None of the strikers had 
appeared near the raffia factory, and. 
this in itself worried the mayor. He 
had hoped to find groups of the girls 
there, and that he might be able to 
reason with them. Five o’clock came. 
and half-past five o'clock. The mayor, 
was at the barbed wire dead line— 
on the far side of it—where he would 
be the first to receive any bullets that 
came from the intrenched sheriff's 
posse. The sheriff himself stood on 
the other side of the dead line. 

“They'll come with a rush, when 
they do come,” he said. “Don’t be 
a fool, Graham. Keep your eye on 
your watch, and don’t linger here too 
long. If you see they are going to 
break past the dead line, get out of 
the way. My men mean business.” 

“And so do I,” said Sammy, “and 
I’m here to save the girls from them- 
selves if I can, Wiggins. I must be 
here until the last moment. If I can 
do nothing I’ll try to get out of the 
way, but I tell you honestly, I’d ra- 
ther be found dead among the other 
dead than to have to live as mayor 
of this town if these girls have to 
be slaughtered.” 

It was exactly ten minutes of six 
when the strikers appeared at the 
end of the street. They came in a 
mass, filling the street from side to 
side and the sheriff ran back toward 
his barricade. Sammy, holding his 
hand high in the air, ran toward the 
oncoming strikers. 

“Stop!” he shouted, and for a mo- 
met the girls paused. “You know 
who I am,” he shouted. “I am the 
mayor of Riverbank. Hear just one 
word from me. You have won. The 
raffia company grants all your de- 
mands. Wentworth will be here at 
five minutes after six—in just fif- 
teen minutes. Look—there are one 
hundred armed deputy sheriffs be- 
hind that barricade. There is the 
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dead line—that barbed wire fence. 
As long as you stay on this side of 
that dead line you will not be harmed 
—the moment you pass it the sheriff 
will fire, and fire to kill. I ask just 
fifteen minutes. Wait just fifteen 
minutes, and then I will step aside 
and you may take your lives in your 
own hands.” 

In reply the girls seemed to en- 
gulf Sammy. They swallowed him 
up, shoving him to the rear of their 
ranks, some of them striking him as 
they pushed him along. He climbed 
on a box and tried to argue with 
them, but it was breath wasted. The 
mob pushed on until it reached the 
dead line. Here and there a girl 
fired a weapon in the direction of 
the barricade. The weight of the 
bodies crowded against the fence was 
almost enough to overthrow it, but 
it held fast. The very weight of the 
pressing mob of girls upon those in 
front interfered with their work and 
they shouted for room. Then it was 
seen what they meant to do and 
were doing. With the wire cutters 
they were clipping the strands of 
wire. The sheriff gave an order and 
the heads of his men appeared above 
the barricade. 

“Keep back of that dead line!” he 
shouted. “The first person across it 
will be shot down!” 

The girls continued clipping the 
wire as if they had not heard his 
voice. A dozen or more, with cans 
and pails of oil, stood ready to dash 
through as soon as the fence was 
down. Several held lighted torches. 
There was a cheer from the mob as 
the last strand of wire fell, and the 
girls behind pressed forward again. 

And then all stopped! 

From a door in the brewery wall 
the lady policeman stepped forth, fol- 
lowed by her son Timmy. She was 
midway between the dead line and 
the barricade. One of her hands 
held a heavy box, the other she held 
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high in the air, and Timmy lugged 
two more heavy boxes. They walked 
to the middle of the street and 
Timmy dropped his boxes and scut- 
tled for the brewery door. 

“Sthop!” screamed Mrs. Mulligan. 
“Git back there, gurls, for I’m goin’ 
t’ let them loose! Fair warnin’. Git 
back!” 

Those who were about to pass the 
dead line hesitated, and the momen- 
tary hesitation was enough. Mrs. 
Mulligan pulled the lids from the 
three boxes, uttered a scream of wild 
terror and ran for the barricade. 
She leaped for the top of it, grasped 
it with both hands and clambered 
over, screaming like a mad woman. 
Had the boxes contained infernal ma- 
chines she could not have been more 
genuinely terrified. Her terror was 
so real that the girls drew back, and 
the next moment they, too, shrieked 
and turned and ran. 

Rats! Two hundred huge, over- 
fed, fat rats leaped from the boxes 
and ran for shelter. They dashed for 
the sides of the street and found no 
shelter there; they dashed for the 
barricade and saw a hundred men, 
their immemorial enemies, gazing at 
them with wondering eyes; they 
darted here and there and then, as 
if in a body, scampered toward the 
dead line. And out of the brewery 
door came Timmy with two more 
boxes of rats, which he calmly placed 
in the roadway, opened and left there 
while he returned to the brewery for 
more rats. They were not needed. 
Some of the girls fell as they made 
their mad, terror-stricken flight, but 
they got to their feet again with mar- 
velous rapidity, and ran shrieking 
after their companions. The girls 
with the oil cans threw them wildly 
away. The girls with the torches 
dropped them and grasped their 
skirts. In less than a minute the 
entire street was free from girls ex- 
cept three who were standing on the 
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box beside Mayor Sammy, holding 
their skirts close around their ankles 
and begging him to protect them. 
And still Timmy brought rats from 
the brewery. Suddenly his mother’s 
voice rang out. 

“Timmy, sthop that!” she shrieked. 
“That’s enough of thim! The first 
thing ye know one of thim rats will 
climb over this pile of hay an’—” 

Her words ended in a wilder shriek 
than any. A rat had mounted the 
barricade. The lady _ policeman 
turned, and when the deputy sheriffs 
reached her she was trying to climb 
the sheer wall of the brewery yard. 
Her last shriek was blended with an- 
other—the shriek of the engine bear- 
ing Mr. Wentworth. The great 
strike was over, the dead line had 
not been passed, not a girl had suf- 


fered anything worse than palpi- 
tation of the heart, a barked knee 
or a straining of the vocal cords. 
“Biddy, you are sublime!” said 
Mayor Sammy, as he shook her hand. 
He had to climb the barricade to 
reacu her—she would not venture 
into the street while there was dan- 
ger of one rat still being at large. 
“I promote you to a lieutenancy on 
the spot. It was a wonderful idea. 
I would never in a thousand years 
have thought of a battery of rats.” 
“Now sthop your blarney!” said 
Biddy. “It was a big chance I was 
takin’, Sammy. Rats was not th’ 
ammunition I wanted. But they run 
whin they seen th’ rats, didn’t they? 
I niver seen such runnin’, Sammy. 
But, save us! how they would have 
run if I could have got mice!” 











LAWSON’S ELEPHANTS 


Ws Thomas W. Lawson is at his beautiful country home, 
“Dreamwold,” in Egypt, Massachusetts, he thinks only of his 
family, his flowers, dogs, horses and such things. When he is in his 
town house over on Charlesgate, in Boston, he thinks only of art, 
home life, sports and such things. 
And when he is in his office he thinks only of business. 

That’s why he has piled up millions. That’s why he has enjoyed 


life thoroughly. 


and go ahead with it. 


ivory, gold and other materials. 








He would no more think of discussing or even giving thought 
| to copper, gas, sugar or any other of his favorites of the market 

when at home, than he would think of discussing the ingredients of 
flap-jacks to the financiers who call at his office. And in that manner 
he has been able to shake off all business cares when leaving the 
office and enjoy every minute of his time away from stocks. 

And for the same reason, when once in the office, his mind is 
refreshed and he can pick up his business with the keenest of minds 


It has always been “A place for thinking of everything and 
every class of thoughts in its place.” 

Of course he wants his elephants around him when at work. 
All sorts and sizes, made of bronze, copper, iron, brass, silver, jet, 
He has a couple of thousand of 
these elephants, from an inch long up to big fellows two feet. high, 
and they are all over his offices, paper weights, book holders, on 
shelves, files, tables and everywhere. 

“They bring me luck,” says “T. W.” 


























THE LOVE-LADY 


That's What the Children Called Her. So Did Doctor 
Jim—but Not to Her Face. Here Is a Tender, 


Appealing Story of a Waif 


Who Came into His Own 


SF 
JEANNE OLIVE LOIZEAUX 


EBRUARY is a trying month for 

charity workers. Winter has 
exhausted the small resources of the 
poor, sickness is often rampant, and 
the fresh impulse and opportunity of 
spring are still afar. Philanthropy 
has a dead weight to carry. 

The raw, slushy day was darken- 
ing into nightfall when the County 
Physician dismissed his last patient, 
closed his doors, and went down the 
courthouse corridor to the office of 
the Humane Society for consolation 
from its secretary. Ann Challoner 
was always ready to bind up the 
wounds of a fellow worker on the 
firing-line—the thought of her was 
good to Doctor Freer. 

Coming from her door he met the 
usual straggle of down-and-outers, 
her daily problem, and at their heels 
a member of the Humane Board, 
Mrs. Jacob Jordan, wrapped in crépe, 
exhaling expensive aloofness. Her 
lovely young face was set and cold, 
her eyes wide and unseeing as she 
passed him. He shut the door after 
her and went up the long, gloomy 
room towards Miss Challoner, who 
made him so tragic a little gesture 
that he instantly shelved his own 
troubles. When Ann let anything 
exasperate her, times. were bad in- 
deed. 

“I'd love to shake that woman!” 
came in her quick, rich tones. 

“Why don’t you?” he asked with 
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amused affection and seated himself 
near her desk. He knew without 
asking that Ann Challoner would 
never marry him and so he cherished 
their solid workaday friendship. 
“Why not shake her? I’m thinking 
it would be a new sensation for her.” 

His man’s eyes approved her. The 
Humane Secretary was little and 
trim, chestnut-haired, with dark 
blue eyes, and dark blue clothes that 
were part of her, like a bird’s plum- 
age. She ignored his flippancy. 

“The destitute poor I can stand,” 
she confided, her voice pulsing with 
feeling, “but the destitute rich drag 
the heart out of me. I cannot get at 
them. I got Mrs. Jordan on this board 
to make her forget her own griefs 
in the misery of others. All she 
gives is money, which helps my poor, 
but does nothing for her. Doctor, 
she'll die or go insane if this goes on. 
Sometimes I think this work will be 
the end of me.” 

“You'd better resign and get mar- 
ried,” he offered imperturbably, in- 
tending to anger her out of her 
troubled mood—an old trick of his. 
He loved her anger, a bright, brief 
display, like burning paper, and he 
loved the childlike repentance that 
followed it. “Every February for 
nine years you have threatened to 
resign, but you’ve never had the 
courage to do it. You are too sym- 
pathetic. This is no work for you— 
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there’s no end to charity. And it’s 
a mistake anyway. It pauperizes 
both giver and taker. You're a nat- 
ural home-woman. And you're thir- 
ty-two—you should marry if you are 
ever going to—” 

“I love my work!” she blazed back 
at him, “but if I didn’t I should not 
marry myself out of it! James Freer, 
you—” then she suddenly perceived 
the trap laid for her, laughed, and 
was herself again. 

“I’ve got to do something with 
Mrs. Jordan,” she pursued. “It’s 
two full years since her husband and 
little boy were killed, and she keeps 
that great empty house exactly as it 
was when they were brought in dead. 
She lives in remembering them. And 
her dread of children is a sort of 
insanity. Because she has lost her 
own she won't look at a child. It’s 
rank selfishness. She has starvation 
of the heart. I thought the Randa 
family might interest her, but she 
won't hear a word about them. She 
asks me to send for her when I need 
her, but when she comes she just 
writes a check.” 

“The Randas?” commented the 
doctor. “I know them—truck-patch 
in the Dump—two rooms, endless 
chickens, ten young ones, and old 
Tony sober part of the time, thanks 
to your ministrations, instead of 
drunk always, as before. Hardly 
Mrs. Jordan’s style, are they? She 
can’t see me, and I flatter myself I 
perch one rung higher than the Ran- 
das, at least.” 

“The Randas are happier than she 
is.” Miss Challoner began rapidly 
putting her desk to rights as she 
talked. “The Randas are full of 
Italian song. They laugh like a 
chime of bells at the least excuse. 
And if trouble touches a neighbor 
‘they all weep and send over their 
own macaroni supper and go will- 
ingly hungry to bed. The Randas 
love, and so own the earth!” She 


laughed, remembering the tribe. 

“Get Mrs. Jordan to adopt a child,” 
proposed the Doctor with a mere 
man’s fatuous belief that he can 
solve all probiems with a word. 

“Do you wish to bell the cat?” 
Her glance scorned him. “I’ve dared 
much in my time, but I'll not be the 
one to suggest such a thing. Why, 
she won’t pass a schoolhouse, or go 
to church ; she will hardly walk down 
street, lest she should see children! 
And instead of normally occupying 
her mind with business she has sold 
everything but the big house and put 
the money into one bank. Of course 
a child would be her salvation ; if she 
could be induced—” 

The door opened and a boy with 
an armful of papers trudged in. He 
was unbelievably little and shabby, 
with a beautiful dirty face and bril- 
liant red-brown eyes. He pulled an 
old cap from his tangle of red-brown 
curls and marched straight to Miss 
Challoner. He dropped his papers 
to clap both grimy hands to his tear- 
stained cheek. 

“Are you the Love-Lady?” he de- 
manded stoutly. 

“The—what?” For all the sur- 
face dirt of the day’s work, he was 
wholesomely clean. His features 
were cameo-clear, and his eyes steady 
and intelligent. Miss Challoner put 
her arm around him. 

“The Love-Lady,” he repeated pa- 
tiently. “The kids said she was here. 
She loves you up when things is the 
limit. Fatty said so. I guess you're 
her.” The Doctor chuckled, but Miss 
Challoner promptly forgot that he 
was on earth. She always forgot 
him for her poor. He was used 
to it. 

“You've struck the right shop, 
son,” he informed the child. 

“I didn’t cry when they took 
Mother to the hospital and I didn’t 
when Dad was sent up. But tooth- 
ache’s the limit,” explained the boy. 
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He opened his mouth and indicated 
the offending tooth with a black little 
finger. “It ain’t loose enough yet to 
jerk out. Fatty tried with a string. 
It hurts.” 

The Doctor snapped on the lights 
and reached a long arm for his old 
medicine-case. Miss Challoner took 
the boy on her knee while absorbent 
cotton and clove-oil were mercifully 
administered—a matter of some mo- 
ments. 

“Does it feel better?” At the doc- 
tor’s question the boy slid to the floor 
and stood feeling his cheek. 

“Not ’xactly better. But I guess 
it'll stop pretty soon,” he replied po- 
litely. “I gotta go. I’m much 
obliged. What do I owe you?” He 
dug a baby hand into his pocket and 
brought up pennies and a few nickels. 

“You don’t owe me anything, my 
boy. You are welcome.” 

“I can’t get something for nothing. 
It ain’t good for my character, 
Mother said,” announced the child. 
“She’s in the hospital and don’t need 
it, and I can’t eat when my tooth 
aches. I can afford to pay you all 
right.” 

The man honored the boy’s earn- 
estness with a man-to-man gravity. 

“The County pays me for doctor- 
ing folks. I can’t take pay twice.” 

“That’s for doctoring the poor. I 
know you—you’re Doctor Jim. You 
came to Dugan’s when Patsy had 
measles. But Mother and me can 
pay our bills yet.” Pride sent his 
pretty head high. “Here’s five 
cents— O-oh!” A fresh twinge of 
pain made him wince, but he stood 
erect. He was so little and soldierly 
that Miss Challoner picked him up 
and cuddled him to her shoulder. 
She was for putting him on the 
couch, but he clung to her. 

“I s’pose you couldn’t hold me?” 
he asked quaintly. “I’m pretty big— 
to hold—but it helps a lot. I didn’t 
cry about Dad. Me and Mother love 
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him. You see, drinking’s his only 
fault. But tooth-ache’s awful.” 

“You darling! I can hold you per- 
fectly well.” Miss Challoner dropped 
into the first chair and began rock- 
ing him gently. “You're no big- 
ger than a pint of cider.” 

“Mrs. Dugan says I’d grow faster 
if I had more on my stummick and 
not so much on my mind,” he con- 
fided. “You see I have to worry 
some. Mother can’t wash. She’s in 
the hospital and God sent her a baby. 
I don’t know why he done that—did 
that—right in wintertime, but she’s 
awful little and we got to take care 
of her. We named her Persis ‘cause 
it’s ’most like Precious.” The words 
eame, half smothered against her, 
but convincing. 

“What’s your name? Where do 
you live?” she asked. 

The boy sat suddenly upright, 
pushed the soft hair from his eyes, 
and began backward at the questions. 

“We live on High Street. It’s re- 
spectable. We rented two rooms 
from Mrs. Dugan, but now a lady 
has them and I sleep behind the 
stove. I’m Lane Curtis. And God 
will take care of me, no matter what 
happens. Mother said so at the hos- 
pital this morning. She was tired 
and kinda whispered. I’m not to be 
afraid, and stay by Persis, and make 
my name good.” 

“Make your name good?” ques- 
tioned Miss Challoner, while the doc- 
tor stood looking on. The boy nod- 
ded his finely poised little head. 

“Lane is for Mother’s folks. 
They’re all dead. They were terri- 
ble good, but nobody loved ’em. And 
Curtis is for Dad. His folks is dead, 
too. They was kinda wild. But 
everybody in the world loved them. 
"Most nobody could help loving Dad 
—Mother couldn’t—but her folks 
could. They didn’t have no use for 
Dad. But Mother and me love him. 
We all have our faults, you know,” 
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he confided, looking up at the 
doctor gravely, “and he’s the only 
father I have but my Father in 
Heaven.” 

Again he slid from the Love- 
Lady’s lap. He recovered his cap 
and his papers, and finished the mat- 
ter under discussion. 

“When I was real little, Mother 
and me talked it over. Dad drinks. 
And his father drank, and his father. 
It’s got to stop somewheres in the 
family. So it’s up to me to be good 
like the Lanes and loving like the 
Curtises. I’m the good half of her 
and the good half of Dad, so I'll 
come out all right. When he gets 
out of the Cure and Mother gets well 
and the baby ain’t so awful. little 
we're going to have a home again.” 

Miss Challoner reached to set his 
cap straight, but she found nothing 
to say. She exchanged glances with 
the doctor. It was past closing time, 
but neither wanted to go. 

“My tooth doesn’t hurt now. 
Thank you for fixing it,” he said to 
the doctor. “If you won’t let me 
pay you I'll leave this buffalo nickel 
with the Love-Lady, so’s you can get 
it if you ever need it when I’m not 
round. It’s yours.” He gave the 
coin to her. 

“When are you coming to see me, 
Lane?” she asked. 

“Perhaps to-morrow, if I don’t 
have to go to the hospital after 
school. Thank you for holding me. 
Good-bye.” 

He started for the door, but the 
doctor sprang after him. 

“My runabout’s at the curb,” he 
said over his shoulder to Miss Chal- 
loner, “I’m going to see where that 
young one roosts and be sure he’s all 
right.” 

A moment later from the window 
she saw in the dim dusk a big man 
leading by the hand a little boy who 
trotted delightedly towards the mud- 

_dy old car on the street. She put on 
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her wraps and turned off the lights. 

“The Love-Lady! Bless his little 
heart!” she said, happily, to herself 
on her way to the door. Just then 
she would not have changed places 
with any woman on earth. 


HREE busy days passed before 

she heard again of Lane Curtis. 
A sudden fierce storm had brought 
a deluge of relief-work to the office, 
and the doctor also had been going 
night and day. But at last, one 
morning, he entered her door, a little 
worn and tired, and said his say 
without preliminaries. 

“Your wonder-child is on our 
hands, Miss Love-Lady. The moth- 
er was buried yesterday. I’ve been 
making his affairs my business. The 
Terry Home has taken the baby till 
the Juvenile Court gets at the case, 
but Lane has to be kept somewhere 
a week or two. I’ve visited the Du- 
gans—kindly folks, but mighty 
rough and promiscuous. No place 
for that boy. He’s quality, Ann. The 
mother was quality—I had a look at 
her. Even Persis, two weeks old, is 
a personality.” 

“Where is the boy?” she asked. 
“Trust you to do the right thing, 
Jim Freer!” 

“In my office. I'll get him. I 
thought about Mrs. Jordan. This is 
her chance, isn’t it? Can you make 
her take him?” 

“It would be her salvation,” she 
answered slowly. “It’s all my life is 
worth to mention it, despite the fact 
that I seem to be the only person 
she cares anything about these 
days. But there’s no time like 
right now.” 

She turned to the telephone and 
called for a number. 

“Can I speak with Mrs. Jordan?” 
She waited and turned to smile at 
the doctor, who stood listening. 
“Mrs. Jordan? It’s Miss Challon- 
er. Are you coming to town this 
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morning? You are? I’m glad. 
Please come to the office. I need to 
see you. Thank you.” 

A moment later the doctor sent in 
the boy, clean and pale in a cheap, 
worn, black suit three sizes too large 
for him. He approached her with a 
pathetic little air of dignity, quite 
tearlessly. She reached her arms to 
him, but he shook his head, and she 
let them fall. 

“T’ll cry if you cuddle me,” he 
warned her. “She said I’m not to 
ery. A soldier can’t—he’s gotta fight 
all the time. I got Persis to look 
after. She’s going to be awful pret- 
ty. Mother—” he gulped over the 
word—“said to talk things over with 
you and the judge, ‘cause we have 
no folks and Dad’s in for two years. 
They sent for him, but he was sick, 
too.” 

“There'll always be a good home 
for you both, dear,” answered Miss 
Challoner as matter-of-factly as pos- 
sible. The boy sighed. 

“I must keep in school, but I can 
work nights and mornings for my 
board. I carried papers and gave 
Mrs. Dugan a nickel every night for 
sleeping there. A nickel gets a loaf 
of bread. She said a loaf of bread 
was a loaf of bread. I could stay at 
Dugans’, but they’ve got too many 
kids now. And Mother didn’t want 
me to be like them. It wouldn’t do 
to tell them, though—it might hurt 
their feelings.” 

“Of course not,” she agreed. Then 
she had to attend to the wants of a 
woman who entered. It took some 
time. When she had finished and 
the woman was gone, she felt the 
boy’s hand slip itself into hers and 
cling there. She looked down at 
him, and his eyes shone with a great 
inspiration. 

“Don’t you want to take me and 
Persis to raise? I love you already. 
Loving helps a lot. And I’m good 
at errands, and when she isn’t so ter- 
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rible little any more I can take care 
of Persis myself.” 

This time Miss Challoner did not 
deny herself—she gathered the child 
close to her. She could not bear to 
tell him that in all human likelihood 
he and Persis would be separated. 

“Darlingest,” she said, “I’d be the 
happiest woman on earth if I could 
have you. But I have to love so 
many folks all the time that I haven’t 
a home in the world nor any time to 
Stay in one. Don’t you see? But 
don’t you be afraid. You'll be taken 
care of.” 

“I’m not afraid,” he averred. “A 
soldier dasn’t get scared. If he was 
scared he couldn’t fight—could he?” 

The boy’s glance left the Love- 
Lady and fell entranced upon Mrs. 
Jordan, who came sweeping in. Her 
beauty was like a perfume, filling the 
place. No child can resist real beau- 
ty, and Lane, a born lover, drew in a 
deep, delighted breath. As for her, 
her glance caught and held his face, 
tried to look away, but could not, 
drank the child in with a sort of 
bewilderment. Her eyes, brown also, 
but darker thar his, softened, then 
hardened. She drew herself up and 
turned to Ann Challoner, white with 
anger. 

“You—presume,” she breathed. 
“And you are cruel! You know the 
sight of a child tears my heart. I 
cannot look upon children any more. 
They kill me! And this boy—just 
his age—and so beautiful— You 
knew that I avoid children—” Her 
voice broke, but Ann Challoner’s tone 
was as steady as a surgeon’s knife. 

“You have no right to avoid chil- 
dren, Mrs. Jordan. Indeed, you 
can’t avoid them, and live. The world 
is full of them. They are to be reck- 
oned with. You cannot escape the 
law of love.” To her own surprise 
she found herself utterly unafraid. 
Marian Jordan was regarding her 
with trembling wonder. “Children 
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need you, but you need them even 
more,” she continued. “You are not 
by nature a selfish woman—look at 
this boy—” 

“I will not,” Mrs, Jordan breathed, 
but her friend came and took her by 
the hands. She pulled away and hid 
her face. 

“But you have looked at him,” 
pursued Ann. “You can’t forget him 
nor his claim on you—” 

“On me? ‘You dare say that?” 
She looked up, astonished. c 

“On you. His mother died yes- 
terday. His father is sick in an In- 
ebriate Cure. His two weeks’ old 
sister is at the Terry Home. Judge 
Preston can’t hear their case for two 
weeks. You have said I am to call 
on you when I need help. Well, I 
need you to take. Lane Curtis home 
with you until then. Think about it 
—I have to step out a moment—” 
she slipped out so quickly that Mari- 
an Jordan, rising to protest, found 
herself alone with the child, gazing 
at him hungrily, as if fascinated. It 
had been long since she had allowed 
herself to feel a child’s sweetness. 
But still she rebelled, though she cer- 
tainly did not intend to speak aloud. 

“Beautiful,” she murmured, “but 
common. A street-child. Probably 
with bad blood, and of course she 
thinks <!'¢ can make me keep him.” 

The boy flushed and came closer 
to her. 

“I won’t go with you,” he said, 
manfully. “You don’t love children. 
And you are not polite. I’m not a 
street-child! And Mother said I had 
good blood in me, both sides. No- 
body has to drirk because their fath- 
er does. You shan’t take me. I can 
work. The—Love-Lady will help— 
me—” his voice broke into sobs, and 
his little fists clenched, but he held 
his ground. 

“I just—loved you—to pieces 
when you comed in,” emotion made 
him revert to his baby vocabulary, 
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“but now I almost hate you! You 
made me—cry—when I promised my 
mother I would not cry—” Tears 
fell down his cheeks. 

For the first time since her own 
bereavement Mrs. Jordan forgot all 
about herself. She went down on 
her knees beside the child. She 
coaxed and comforted him in moth- 
er-sweet ways long a part of her. 
She lured him to her arms, for she 
was irresistible when she forgot her- 
self and loved. She kept talking to 
the child. 

“And now you have forgiven me 
for being naughty, come and visit me 
till they find you the right home,” she 
coaxed. “It will help the Love-Lady. 
You don’t have to love me at first— 
you could just like me for a while. 
Will you come?” 

Lane backed off a little and con- 
sidered her. She was loath to lose 
the dear delight of his nearness, but 
she waited. 

“Would you mind my—thinking it 
over first?” When she nodded as- 
sent he sat down in a big chair with 
his little legs stretched out stiff be- 
fore him. He closed his eyes very 
tight and his lips moved. Ann Chal-- 
loner entered, but Mrs. Jordan ges- 
tured her to silence and tip-toed to 
meet her. 

“My dear,” she whispered, “he’s 
adorable. I’ve invited him to visit 
me, but he is not sure that I am 
worthy. Neither am I. At this mo- 
ment he is making the matter the 
subject of prayer.” Tears shone in 
her eyes, but she laughed a glad little 
laugh such as Ann had never heard 
from her. 

Miss Challoner knew something 
about human nature. 

“Tt’ll be for less than two weeks,” 
she said. “He will not trouble you 
long. The Kinneys, some lovely 
farm people, have long wanted me 
to find them just the right little boy. 
Most people want curly-headed girls, 
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but a boy like Lane will not be long 
homeless—” 

“A child like that to—farmers—” 
began Mrs. Jordan, and then checked 
herself “But of course it’s better 
than the streets. Do not imagine that 
I shall—keep him.” She struggled 
towards her lost hauteur. Miss Chal- 
loner did not reply, for the boy, with 
eyes shining, came to take her hand 
and to lean against her so lovingly 
that Mrs. Jordan looked away almost 
jealously. 

“She called me a street-child,” he 
said to Ann, “but she was sorry, so 
I forgave her. I think I am going 
to love her, but not as much as you. 
I am going to visit her. But now I 
gotta go back to Dugan’s ’cause Patsy 
needs his clothes. He lent ’em to me 
‘cause they’re black.” 

“T'll take you in my car,” offered 
Mrs. Jordan. “But we'll get you 
some new clothes first. Brown cor- 
duroy for school, don’t you think?” 
she asked Miss Challoner eagerly. 
“And then, Lane, we'll buy things 
for the Dugans because they have 
been kind to you. You shall choose.” 

The boy put his hand happily in 
hers. 

“I shall love that! I s’pose you 
have a Ford, too? Doctor Jim has. 
You could take me ‘round by the 
Home and I'll let you have a look at 
my sister Persis.” Miss Challoner 
rather wistfully saw them go away 
like life-long friends. Then she 
plunged into the work that awaited 
her. 


HE matter of the Curtis chil- 

dren came up fully three weeks 
later, on a March morning unseason- 
ably warm, sunny, blue-skied, a very 
lamb of a March morning, despite 
snow melting into rivers everywhere. 
Miss Challoner had been swamped 
with work and had not seen Doctor 
Freer for days, but as she was pre- 
paring to go to the courtroom, he 
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breezed into her office. His face was 
serious, 

“Well, Miss Love-Lady, those 
babes-in-the-wood have surely pulled 
heart-strings, right and left. It gives 
me a twinge to see Lane’s home go 
glimmering. Now it will have to be 
the Kinneys, I suppose. But Mrs. 
Jordan was his natural sort. And 
she was taking to him. I hoped—” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 
she asked rather crossly. “Of course 
Mrs. Jordan will keep him! She 
hasn’t said so, but I feel in my bones 
that—” 

“Then your bones are false pro- 
phets,” he retorted. “But don’t be 
savage with me—Z/ didn’t embezzle 
her money—” 

“What has happened?” she de- 
manded impatiently. 

“Just like a woman to begin the 
day without the morning papers!” 
growled the Doctor. “Well, Mrs. 
Jordan’s bank has gone to smash. 
Cashier speculated with her money, 
juggled the books—and is safe in 
jail. She has nothing now but her 
big house and personal property. 
She won’t want-a child. Do you un- 
derstand? And we'll be late to 
court.” 

“I don’t want to hear it all. It’s 
mere formality, any way. It won't 
take half an hour. But your news 
changes it. Let’s be going.” 

They walked together to the cor- 
ridor and towards the courtroom, si- 
lently. Suddenly the Doctor spoke 
again, shortly. 

“I haven’t told you all. The little 
soldier has a bad morning before 
him. He has still to learn that his 
father died yesterday of pneumonia.” 

“And he still thinks he and the 
baby can be together—they ought to 
be together.” Her voice vibrated 
with feeling. 

They quietly entered the small side 
room where it was Judge Preston’s 
custom to make the Juvenile Court 











a sort of big family consultation, 
with everybody sitting about a big 
table and himself at the head. The 
apparent informality made for a 
freedom of speech that often brought 
out facts which would otherwise 
have been concealed. 

This morning Mrs. Dugan and 
three other women of the neighbor- 
hood were incongruously grouped 
with Mrs, Curtis’ hospital nurse, two 
doctors, the Kinneys, solid, kindly 
farm folk, and the Terry Home ma- 
tron, a dark, handsome woman, who 
held Persis, a rose of a babe, in her 
arms. Mrs. Jordan was there, pale- 
faced, her beautiful eyes afire with a 
strange light. Lane, strangely, was 
nowhere to be seen. 

The judge spoke to Miss Challon- 
er, asking first her and then Dr. 
Freer a few questions, and waited 
for them to seat themselves. The 
evidence was all in, for he had ques- 
tioned the others present, and indeed 
nearly every one concerned had been 
privately to see him within the week 
preceding. A silence fell, and then 
the judge stopped fidgeting with his 
nose glasses and began to talk. He 
was a young judge, barely forty, tall, 
keen-faced with very blue eyes and 
a kind mouth. His gaze seemed to 
fasten itself upon Ann Challoner for 
inspiration. 

“The Court,” he said, “feels deep- 
ly the responsibility of disposing of 
two such unusual little ones. The 
parents are dead. They came from 
the east, and we can find no relatives. 
There is no money. The court can 
put them into institutions, or adopt 
them into private families. It is an 
unhappy circumstance that they will 
have to be separated. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kinney, whom we all know and re- 
spect, want the boy. Nobody else 
has asked for him.” The Judge 


paused and looked straight at Mrs. 
Jordan, but she said nothing, so he 
went on. 


“Lane, the boy, has re- 
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markable character—remarkable in- 
telligence—and remarkable beauty. 
He clings to the baby as his own 
charge. He does not know of his 
father’s death yet. He is now in the 
next room because I did not wish to 
grieve him with this discussion, but 
I do not want to give a decision with- 
out first talking with him. Will you 
get him, Miss Challoner?” 

But before Ann could stir Mrs. 
Jordan swept to her feet and leaned 
towards the judge pleadingly. 

“Oh, let me, Judge! Let me bring 
him!” He smiled assent and she left 
the room. 

There was something new in her 
face as she re-entered leading Lane 
by the hand. Seeing the two togeth- 
er, beautiful woman and beautiful 
child, was a thing to remember. 
From top to toe he looked the little 
aristocrat in his: new clothes, perfect- 
ly groomed, with his shining curls 
and his great steady eyes. He saw 
his baby sister and smiled, but Mrs. 
Jordan led him straight to the judge 
and stood there with him. 

“Judge Preston,” she said, “you 
have known me nearly all my life. 
I need tell you very little. I lost my 
husband and my boy—you know 
that. I have lost most of my money 
—you know that. What you do not 
know is that this child, thanks to Miss 
Challoner’s courage, has kept me 
from losing—myself. I have. come 
to my senses. I have ceased my self- 
ish grief and I want to live. I am 
not rich, but if I sell my house and 
go to work I can care for this boy. 
Will you give him to me? He shall 
be my very own.” 

Mrs. Jordan seemed to roll years 
from her. The old witchery of her 
girlhood seemed to return, but added 
to it was a sense of responsibility and 
steadiness. And she forgot every- 


body but the boy and the judge. As 
for him, he put a hand on Lane’s 
shoulder and drew him closer. 
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“Lane,” he asked, “will you be this 
lady’s son?” 

“T will live with her,” he answered 
with characteristic precision of 
thought, “but I can’t be her son. I 
gotta stand by Dad. When he gets 
well he will make a home for me and 
the baby. We can stay with her till 
Dad comes.” 

Another dead silence fell. Then 
the judge nodded to Miss Challoner, 
but again Mrs. Jordan jealously 
took matters into her own hands. 

“Darling,” she said, “be a little 
soldier and don’t cry. I have some- 
thing unhappy to tell you. Your 
father was very sick. And yester- 
day he went to be with your mother. 
He can’t come for you. But I love 
you. Come and be mine and make 
me happy.” She put her own hand- 
kerchief to the boy’s eyes, for he 
cried, though quietly. 

“She’d have cried herself—about 
—Dad,” he said at last. “I'll come 
with you. The Love-Lady can’t have 
me. She can’t have a home, she’s so 
busy loving so many folks, you see. 
And Persis is so little. I love you, 
quite a lot, and we will come with 
you, I guess,” he decided quaintly. 
His eyes fondly sought the cooing 
babe, but the judge still temporized. 

“That’s right, Lane,” he said. 
“Mrs. Jordan will take you for her 
own, feed you and clothe you, send 
you to school, and give you her name, 
You will be Lane Jordan, and—” but 
the boy stiffened to attention. 

“Lane Curtis,” he corrected firmly. 
“Not Jordan. ‘Curtis’ is for Dad. I 
gotta make his name good. Me and 
Mother talked it over. I promised 
her. Now he’s dead I gotta do it, 
you see. And Persis can’t be ‘Jor- 
dan,’ neither. She’s Curtis, too. God 
put us in one family, and he'll help 
us stay in one family. Mother said 
so. She said—” he was going on 
but the judge interrupted him. 

“Lane, be a man. Mrs. Jordan 
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can’t take the baby, too—” but he 
stopped, less at sight of the boy’s 
troubled face than at Mrs. Jordan’s 
gesture of distress. She reached out 
and took the baby from the matron. 

“Judge,” she said simply, “I shall 
take them both. I want them on any 
terms. Lane is right—let them keep 
their name. There is none too much 
family loyalty in the world, is there? 
Just fix the papers so that they can 
have what little I have, and give them 
to me.” 

She shifted the baby to her shoul- 
der and reached down her free hand 
to the boy, who nestled against her. 

“You are both mine,” she said to 
him, regardless of the judge, whose 
decision was thus taken from his 
mouth. Then he remembered the 
Kinneys and courtesy. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Kinney—” he be- 
gan gently. But the farmer broke in. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “It’s right 
they should go to one family. Come, 
Mother.” 

Everybody began rising and talk- 
ing, and the judge lifted his voice. 

“Mrs. Jordan has the children,” he 
announced unnecessarily. For the 
world could see that Mrs. Jordan 
had come into her own. Finally she 
looked up at Ann Challoner, who, 
with the judge, stood waiting to go. 

“If it weren’t for you, Love-Lady,” 
she said, happily, but Ann walked 
away with the judge. Her own lone- 
liness stung for a moment. They 
walked together down the long cor- 
ridor, and she became aware that his 
eyes searched her face. 

“The Love-Lady,” and his tone 
was carefully unsentimental, “is so 
busy loving so many folks that she 
hasn’t time for a home of her own—” 

“Don’t,” she said, crossly, “don’t 
you know better? Do you want to— 
rub it in?” He saw that this was not 
his time. 

“Oh, all right,” he said, steadily, 
“all right!” 











THE WOOING OF 
SHAH-LAYAH 


Red Saunders Relates How Jack Daly Took unto Himself 
a Wife 
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“WT ACK came to the ranch in the 

spring of ’83,” said Red Saun- 
ders. “He was a wild lad, but he 
had a good heart in him. 

“The first time he got paid off, he 
went to town and repealed the Great 
Law of Gravitation. Then he made 
the earth spin around the other way 
for awhile, and returned to us, a lit- 
tle marred in personal appearance, 
considerable tired, thoroughly broke 
and entirely happy. 

“Nobody else was much hurt, nei- 
ther. All felt that they had attend- 
ed a time that perhaps was not as 
brilliant as some times, nor as dead 
hard as other times, but that it was 
the kind of a time, which for time- 
liness couldn’t be beat. 

“Jack should have been reason- 
able, and stopped there—but no! He 
got the notion that he was the pipe- 
line that attended to all the whiskey 
in Dakota, and when he operated on 
them principles it became necessa 
to tie him. He was onrestful, even 
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when tied. He upsot the cot on top 
of himself and kind of hunched 
along the floor like a cross between 
a four-legged catarpillar and a mud- 
turkle. He hollered some, too. He 
did holler. You see, he thought 
there was a bunch of Uncapapas had 
caught him. That’s the reason he 
hollered. I never saw the man yet 
that really liked to get Uncapa-Sioux 
mixed up with his system. And he 
told me afterwards there was just 
slathers and oodles and plenty of big 
Injuns. 

“He come out of this weak but 
wary. He took me to one side, so 
to speak, and he says: 

“Now, Red, I’ve done this busi- 
ness to a fare-ye-well. I’m through. 
I’m going to stick in the country, 
save my money, and keep sober. I’m 
going to eat plain food, and forget 
all about the bright lights. I think 
I shall also raise a few whiskers, and 
settle up. About the last, I’m not so 
sure, but the first goes as she lays 
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and you can slide your stack on 
top of that bet.’ 

“‘Good!’ says I. ‘Stay with her, 
Jack. If there’s anything I do bet- 
ter than something else, it’s to give 
or endorse good advice.’ 

“‘T need no givers nor endorsers 
on my little note,’ says Jack. ‘I’m 
a Killy-lu bird whose tune ain’t so 
very high-operatical, but I can hold 
right to my bit, like an alligator to 
the hind leg of a fat pickaninny.’ 

“He did. 

“You couldn’t force a drink of 
whiskey into that man with a dia- 
mond drill. But he never got so re- 
spectable it hurt your feelings. He 
was content with staying sober his 
own self, and letting you do as you 
please with yours. 

“Bimeby, some of our Oregon 
half-breeds started for home. That’s 
the kind of horse that knows his 
way home, and ain’t a mite discour- 
aged because home is several thou- 
sand miles away. He just goes for 
home, one foot after another, and 
he’s that thorough, if you don’t get 
busy ketching him, first thing you 
know, he is home, and you ain't. 
It’s some little trip from North Da- 
kota to Oregon, so Johnny-on-the- 
spot for the Ranch boss, when the 
Oregon half-breed nickers ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.’ 

“Well, Jack was the steady boy, 
now ; so the boss gives him a dandy 
pair of ponies, his blankets and his 
grub, and tells him to chase the sun 
until he’s interrupted by about 
eighty Oregon half-breeds. When 
you’re chasing them brutes, you’ve 
got the same kind of sailing orders 
the good Lord gave Christopher Co- 
lumbus. ‘Get a move on, pard, and 
keep it moving.’ 

“So away goes Jack, just as the 
sun winked at Cap’n Smith’s Butte 
—out in the open he goes. Miles of 
open—right, left, forward, back and 
up in the air. ‘Go as far as you 
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durn please and don’t turn back then, 
unless you want to.’ He rides right 
out of sight in front of your eyes, 
as we all used to in the old days. 
Yes, you see him, a man and a 
horse—a blot—a speck—and noth- 
ing! Still barrels of landscape in 
front of where he left the picture 
at that. 

“Mr. Jack rides to his fortune, but 
he didn’t know that. Every blame 
little thing you do means so much, 
if you stopped to think of it, you 
wouldn’t do it. You just back-track 
a bit on your own trail. See how 
quick you'll get to saying: ‘If I 
hadn’t done this, I’d ’a’ been that.’ 
And you believe it, too! that’s the 
funny part. 

“Speaking of fortune, I meant to 
say that Jack had no earthly use for 
women. I judged from scant re- 
marks he made some lady had treat- 
ed him like she hadn’t ought to in 
bygone days. 

“Jack was fearful old—almost 
twenty-three. You don’t get any 
older than that. You spend twenty- 
three years getting old, and the next 
twenty-three getting over it. 

“So, anyhow, Jack’s got no notion 
at all of the female sect. He says 
what started the Devil on his down- 
ward path was that the Old Boy hap- 
pened into the Garden of Eden and 
Eve took him into camp. Accord- 
ing to Jack, Mr. John H. Devilkins 
had the idea of turning the place into 
a summer resort and selling building 
lots at a handsome profit, but Eve 
fed Adam the apple, and poor old 
Mr. Devil a bunch of taffy, laid the 
blame all on the snake, and pulled 
out of the mess with the same sweet, 
innocent smile she wore when she 
first struck the premises, while Adam 
got a life sentence to hard labor and 
John H. went to Hell entirely. 

“I believe Daly was prejudiced, 
and I can’t see who they were going 
to sell the lots to, but there are 
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parts of the story that appeal to the 
thoughtful thinker. 

“As I was saying, Jack was no 
wild enthusiast about the ladies. He 
thought they was all right in their 
place, but I’m too gol-darn much of 
a gentleman to even let myself sus- 
pect where that place is. 

“And now, see him pushing right 
into one of these love affairs as fast 
as a good horse can carry him at a 
moderate gait. That’s it; that’s it; 
you can think all you like about 
women, but there ain’t anything 
you’re going to do about it. They 
broke up the Garden of Eden; they 
incite to such actions as make the 
Ten Commandments look like a 
smart child’s prize sum in fractions. 
There ain’t an unhappy home, scarce- 
ly anywhere, but what there’s a wom- 
an in it; as for importance in the 
world, they ain’t any. Just take a 
look at the names of great men in 
history—do you find any women 
there? You do not. 

“Yet you'll go to work and marry 
one of them, just the same; any 
quantity of men will, and there you 
are. 

“God created man, but woman, 
she just happened along. I’m telling 
you this on the quiet. This ain’t the 
way I talk to ladies myself. Because 
in spite of all their faults, and my 
faults, and all the faults of every- 
thing, I like ’em—as a beverage, any- 
how. I don’t seem to get the habit. 

“The first day Jack rode his sixty 
miles, plumb straight for the sky- 
line. And the next day he did the 
mate to it on his lead cayuse. And 
the next day he camped at the Grind- 
stone Buttes, while the sun went 
down in gold and gorgeousness. 

“There was millions of miles of 
prairie shining away in the last light, 
and only God and Jack Daly to look 
at it. 

“Jack makes his little fire of weeds, 
cooks up his coffee and bacon, very 


much pleased with the company he’s 
in, 

“Then he clears away the clutter, 
rolls him a cigarette, puts his back 
agin’ a warm rock, and settles down 
for a good old-fashioned think. It’s 
so quiet and undisturbing when 
you’re out in the clear, you really can 
think. No little noises mussing your 
mind. A cigar-store Injun could do 
some plain thinking that way. 

“Bime-by, tho’, he hears some- 
thing—very clear—clear as anything, 
and very far—a tiny drumming. 

“Overhead was shifting and chang- 
ing, from beauty to beauty. The lit- 
tle young moon hung her silver hook 
in the sky, and a big star, like a 
splinter knocked off, blazed away be- 
low it. And every time you filled 
your lungs, you got a jump of real, 
genuine Dakota fresh air. 

“That air never was used before 
by man nor beast. You could feel 
it trickling clean down to your toes; 
when the wind blows it into you over 
the sweet tops of the prairie grasses, 
you want to get right up and do 
something—holler you’re alive, any- 
how. 

“So, old Jack, filled up with grub 
and tobacco and fresh air, would ha’ 
bet anybody anything that life was 
worth living. And that drumming 
comes closer—clatter—clum—clatter 
—clum, a pony cantering his way. 

“Now, in those days, if you had a 
friend, he was blood of your blood; 
you'd stand at his back till his belly 
caved in, or you’d share his last cent 
with him, or do anything that any 
gentleman’s pleased to mention. And 
if you had an enemy, you hated him, 
proper. You couldn’t. confine your- 
self to whispering bad names about 
him ; you had to take a meat-axe, and 
smack him with it, here, there and 
everywhere, until he was convinced 
you didn’t like him. 

“So ’twas between Red and White. 
Many’s the friendship between white 
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man and Injun as strong as wire- 
rope; but generally they hated each 
other promiscuous and furious, and 
didn’t care a damn who knew it. 

“So, Jack, knowing nothing but an 
Injun could be pulling towards him, 
unlimbered his .44, ready to shoot 
first and fast, and waited for the 
stranger to come up. 

“*Hands up!’ says he, and the 
stranger cut the skyline with his 
mitts. You don’t argue out there. 
A gentleman tells you to do some- 
thing, and you do it, unless you’re 
quite unusual on the draw. If the 
gentleman wasn’t prepared to back 
his little request, he just wouldn’t say 
nothing at all. That’s the kind of a 
country I like. You can’t scarcely 
tell the difference between talking 
and acting. 

“ ‘Get off’n that horse,’ says Jack. 
The stranger swung loose and wait- 
ed. You see, we never used to mind 
about an Injun’s not being able to 
talk English. They’re like the bad- 
ger that climbed the tree—they can 
all talk English when they have to. 

“Well, it was a slim slip of a boy, 
with a feather in his hair. He stood 
there with his hands up, like he 
prayed; fearing, but brave. 

“Jack, as I said, was kind-heart- 
ed. ‘Well, Son,’ says he, ‘how? 
What you doing in these parts? An- 
swer right, quick and pleasant, and 
you can put your little patties down 
again.’ 

“*T come from the Mussel shell,’ 
says the Injun. ‘I ride four days— 
four nights. I ride away from bad 
men—I go to my uncle, Ta-tonkah- 
wit-kote-ko, down on the Ee yah- 
wahga-gahpi Wakpalah.’ 

“Jack stares at him. 

“ ‘Crazy Bull ain’t got any nephews 
—what you talking about?’ says he. 

“The Injun looked at him with 
smiling eyes. 

““T no nephew,’ says she. ‘I am 
girl.’ 
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“tt... | ’ says Jack, ‘I mean, 
the Hell you are—that is to say, how 
are you, anyhow? Pleased to meet 
you.’ 

“He steps toward her with his 
hand out, so mixed up and circum- 
flabbergasted he trips up over his 
own feet. 

“‘Can I take hands down?’ she 
asks him, just tilting her head a bit 
te one side. A good deal of Jack’s 
circulation got busy in his face. He 
was not stuck on himself for holding 
up a girl. 

“*Say!’ he pleads. ‘Chuck that in 
the discard, will you? If you and 
me is goin’ to be any kind of friends 
at all, start it by letting my little gun- 
play drift into the distance.’ 

“All right!’ says she and laughs 
out. 

“They shook hands—she, so slim 
and dark and soople-moving, and him 
as solid a chunk of a man as ever 
broke a bronco’s bad heart. A yal- 
ler mane on him like a healthy young 
lion, blue eyes, pale agin’ his tanned 
hide, and built as four-square as a 
chimbley. 

“And now it was just like the old 
Garden of Eden once more. Here 
was Jack Daly, Shah-layah and God 
—all nice people, with good inten- 
tions—but Mr. John H. Devilkins, 
with his trained serpent was absent 
from the occasion. Here I wish to 
make a remark about this woman- 
hating business: You can hate ‘em 
wholesale, yet get fearful tangled 
up on a piece of sample goods. 

“From the first minute he seen her 
with her hands black agin the blaz- 
ing sky, Shah-layah was the sign of 
the cross to Jack Daly. And, if he’d 
fished the world with a scap-net, he 
couldn’t ’a’ struck another such mate. 

“Shah-layah had been taken into a 
white family, and given some of the 
good side of the white man’s training ; 
then the people died, and she got a 
look at the bad side. Now, you don’t 











THE WOOING OF SHAH-LAYAH 


lead persons like Shah-layah astray. 
Oh no! Never, Wanitchee, nit, not 
any. Either they go astray on the 
hop-skip and jump, eat-drink-and-be- 
merry principle, or they muss the 
landscape with the would-be leaders. 

“Shah-layah shot two round and 
effective holes into one gent that 
bothered her, grabbed a cayuse, and 
pulled out. 

“I am a large man, a strong man; 
and I’ll speak crossly to the person 
who says I’m easily scart, but you'll 
kindly excuse me from trying to lead 
any lady astray, when the aforesaid 
lady ain’t got notions that way. Old 
man Shakespeare says the same 
thing. And when he and I both say 
the same thing,.one of us is right— 
certain. 

“Well, Jack and Shah-layah goes 
hunting Oregons together. And I 
don’t have to be told, to realize what 
poor modest Jack suffered when it 
came time to make camp. Women 
don’t fuss over them things. If they 
like a man, all he does is O. K.— 
except, of course, for a little talk to 
keep him in his place—and if they 
don’t like him, he can’t call the turn, 
spot nor color. 

“But, Jack, he’s full of proprieties 
and notions. For an old hen, give 
me a young cow-puncher. 

“The girl’s common sense tore the 
nonsense out of the situation. One 
look at Jack’s eyes, and she knew 
she was up agin’ the kind of little 
boy who wouldn’t take advantage of 
her defenseless condition, no matter 
what provocation she gave him. 

“And she was a good girl; not one 
of your double-crossing, inside-out- 
side, I-didn’t-mean-it — unhand-me- 
villain—come-again, how-dare-you— 
ain’t-it-lovely-this-evening female 
Chinese puzzles that you lose when 
you get the answer, but the kind that 
loves her man; fights for her man; 
who respects God, but prefers her 
man for steady company—and, as for 
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any other he-person getting mixed in 
her social duties, she’d bite his 
damned head off at the first shy— 

“Them girls haven’t got morals— 
they’ve got one moral—and that one 
moral is one man. May the breed 
increase. So many of the ladies are 
so darn versatile. 

“Yes, Shah-layah wasn’t worried. 
She took her blankets and rolled up 
real comfortable against Jack, while 
he blushed himself asleep. 

“And in the morning, when the 
curlews and the meadow larks was 
whistling how pleased they were with 
everything, and the first big heave 
of prairie wind whispered through 
the grasses, a familiar heartening 
smell comes to Jack’s nose, and he 
wakes up sudden, and thinks he must 
have gone to Heaven in the night, 
for there’s breakfast, all ready—flap- 
jacks, smoking hot—bacon and fried 
bread, and the lovely, lovely coffee 
bubbling right out of the pot in its 
enthusiasm. 

“And there was Shah-layah, slim, 
clean and fitting the landscape to an 
allspice. 

“She looked mighty good to Jack 
Daly. When she flashed her eyes and 
little white teeth at him, in ‘good 
morning,’ Jack didn’t hate her a par- 
ticle. 

“He stammered out something 
about her not bothering with the 
work, but she disdained that kind of 
drivel. 

“What Squaw good for?’ says 
she. She looked at him and held up 
her finger. 

““T work for my man,’ she says. 

“Some fellows want to do all the 
hunting where women are concerned, 
and like the game to be shy. Others 
don’t. That’s Jack. He never rated 
himself much; if the woman didn’t 
make it plain to him, it never would 
occur to him she liked him. 

“Now he was right pleased. Shah- 
layah was a pretty person, as well as" 
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being useful. She stepped as light 
as an antelope, and she had that hair- 
trigger readiness that makes a cat so 
interesting, even if he’s only saunter- 
ing along the grass. Moreover, her 
little body was shapely, and her long, 
slim Injun face very high-looking 
and good-looking. Dandy eyes— 
handsome, and met you like a hand- 
shake—or a smash with a fist, accord- 
ing to her feelings. 

“Jack Daly’s heart took a big 
jump when she told him so plain 
what she felt for him. I wonder he 
didn’t say, ‘This is so sudden.’ 

“Well, they took after the half- 
breeds, and they caught the half- 
breeds. When a man marries the 
ordinary woman, he usually doubles 
his uselessness, but when he’s pard- 
ners with an Injun girl, he goes up 
300 per cent. as a handy man. 

“They started the horses home— 
the best friends that ever split grub. 
And she’d smoke a cigarette or two 
in the evening with him, just to be 
sociable. And they talked about 
everything, because Shah-layali knew 
more English than she let on, as all 
Injuns do. What a ride they had! 
And what a chance to know each 
other! The average man don’t get 
a great deal of information about his 
girl, when he’s courting her. Throw 
him out on the prairie with her, alone, 
for two weeks, and then let’s see if 
we hear wedding bells in the dis- 
tance, or the sound of footsteps van- 
ishing rapidly! 

“All the damned nonsense gets 
fried out of it, when you’re with a 
person morning, noon and night, and 
no amusements handy, but your own 
thinking. 

“Still, something puzzled Shah- 
layah, and at times, she’d chuck a 
quick look at her man, as if she 
couldn’t make him out, nohow. Mind 
you, she was betting that he was 
right—betting her last cent on that— 
but she couldn’t get the play straight 
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to save her. So she set her wits to 
work. 

“Then, of course, she got the an- 
swer, like any person, who'll take the 
trouble to go after it. Yes, it was all 
perfectly clear, so Shah-layah rum- 
maged in her war-sack, where she 
kept her extra clothes and girl treas- 
ures, and brought out something her 
white foster-mother had left, when 
she died. 

“The next morning, the sun knew 
something was up, so he washed his 
face particular nice and clean and 
was ready on the minute. And all 
the little prairie dogs put their heads 
together, and whispered, and even 
two coyotes hung around a far-off 
butte and waited, 

High, high in the air—out of sight, 
altogether, an eagle screamed—just 
a voice in the big emptiness, and 
Shah-layah took Jack’s hand in hers, 
and with the other hand she placed 
the white mother’s heirloom within 
his. 

“It was a wedding-ring. 

“Jack looked at her, and he looked 
at the ring. And as Providence, in 
its mercy, had given him spots in his 
head that were not as thick as the 
other spots, he ketches the idea. And 
he looked around him. It was morn- 
ing, coming in like a sea—every- 
thing swept and cleaned and dusted, 
ready for a new start. 

“All the little prairie dogs stood at 
attention, with their little paws hang- 
ing down. Ma and Pa Coyote nodded 
their heads and thought what awful 
fools humans were after all. It took 
‘em years to learn the first facts in 
the primer. 

“And then something further came 
to Jack Daly as he looked at his 
bride’s dear little face; it struck him, 
warm as a fire, how much nicer and 
cleaner she had planned her wedding, 
than if they had advertised private 
matters before a church full of peo- 
ple. All the Maiden Aunt-Old Hen 


















in his makeup died a sudden death. 
And a big man’s tenderness for the 
woman that was to be flesh of his 
flesh took the place of it. 

“He kissed her, and turned her so 
they both faced the early sun. Then 
Jack raised his head and put the mat- 
ter up to the Boss—what’s the sense 
of fooling with servants, anyhow? 

“ ‘God,’ says he, ‘I take this woman 
for my wedded wife. There ain’t a 
reason agin it, as You know 
Yourself, and I’m proud to state.’ 
He says to her, ‘You say the 
same !’ 

“So she raised her head and said, 
‘God, he’s my man, forever.’ 

“He put the ring on her finger. 
‘I ain’t got much, but it’s yours, 
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Shah-layah,’ says he. And they 
kissed each other. 

“ ‘Hooray!’ says the sun and blazed 
away his best. All the little prairie 
dogs scuttled to work. 

“Well, that’s over,’ says Pa and 
Ma Coyote and beat it. I guess the 
Boss approved, for they’ve had as 
good luck as most people. Even Mr. 
John H. Devilkins with his justly 
celebrated serpent remained quietly 
in the background. 

“That is about as good a wedding 
as ever I heard of; I was darn sorry 
to learn there was enough of old hen 
left in Jack to make him go through 
the church business afterwards. Still, 
of course, we can’t cut loose from 
foolery altogether.” 





ZARAPHY 


By GEORGE GOODCHILD 


ARAPHY stood at the corner of 

Piccadilly, and shivered in the 
North Wind. Barely four months 
had elapsed since he left the small 
Polish village on the Russian fron- 
tier, and journeyed to this, the great- 
est city in the world, of which he 
had heard so much. People had said 
its streets were paved with gold, but 
even his limited knowledge of lan- 
guage understood the use of meta- 
phor. Anyhow, he would go there 
and teach them music. So he packed 
up the violin on which his father, 
and his father’s father had played 
in their day, and took train across 
the bleak, barren country via Si- 
beria. 

Three months in London, where 
the exigencies of life were met al- 
most entirely by the few roubles he 
had brought with him, quickly shat- 
tered his golden dreams of the Me- 
tropolis. Three months had slipped 
by, London still remained musically 


unenlightened, and the few poor 
roubles had gone the way of all rou- 
bles. So Zaraphy stood on the curb 
and shivered. 

Yet he was clean—scrupulously 
clean, from his well-kept mass of 
hair to his clean but shabby boots. 
Even his finger-nails received their 
morning manicure—early, very ear- 
ly, when he completed his toilet on 
the banks of the Serpentine. All the 
week he had played his violin in the 
districts west of Regent Street ;— 
played until his fingers nearly froze, 
and the policeman moved him on— 
but always kindly, and with reluc- 
tance; for who could resist the magic 
of Zaraphy’s smile? 

Yet the pence came in too nig- 
gardly a fashion. On attempting to 
solve the problem he arrived at the 
conclusion that he was playing the 
wrong music. These people—he ar- 
gued — were unemotional, phleg- 
matic, and incapable of understand- 
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ing the music of his countty. So he 
tried the great concertos—the Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, and Tschai- 
kowsky,—with even worse results. 
Disconcerted, hungry, and sick at 
heart, he resorted to the excrucia- 
ting rag-time atrocities dinned forth 
daily in the streets by the barrel- 
organs, but at such a sacrifice to his 
own ideals that after a few minutes 
he resolved rather to starve than live 
by such methods. 

It was already late in the after- 
noon, and his pockets were still emp- 
ty. He wandered westwards, and in 
a quiet but well-lighted street began 
to play. He played the first thing 
that came into his mind—Wieniaw- 
ski’s Légende. 

The soft, smooth cadences leapt 
into the clear air, and echoed along 
the little street until the cul-de-sac 
at its far end sent them volleying 
back to him, etherealizing the blatant 
surroundings, and calling tc his 
mind visions of the wide Polish 
fields, with the oxen yoked in pairs, 
and the rich brown clods of earth 
standing in quaint perspective like 
rows of soldiers. He was again 
among his own people. He remem- 
bered the last time he played the 
sweet melody, in the low-ceilinged 
room of the tumble-down farm- 
house, with the crudely-painted por- 
trait of his dead father over the high 
mantelshelf, and his mother seated 
in the low chair by the fireplace, with 
the glow of the burning logs shining 
full on her face. His mother—to 
whom he dare not write of his fail- 
ure, and to whom he could not find 
the heart to lie. 

Suddenly a window in the house 
behind him opened noisily, and the 
fierce head of Major Hamperdown 
looked out. 

“Hi! You, Sir! You, Sir!” 

Zaraphy ceased playing and looked 
round in surprise. 

“What the devil do you mean, Sir, 


kicking up that infernal noise out- 
side my house? Don’t you know I 
am engaged on most important busi- 
ness ?—most important business,” he 
jerked out. 

Zaraphy looked up blankly. 

“I do not understand,” he said. 

The Major stared out of his round 
eyeglass. 

“Don’t understand! Don’t under- 
stand! Good God! Don’t you un- 
derstand that it gets on my nerves? 
—gets on my nerves! Don’t stare 
at me like that. Don’t you under- 
stand plain English? No, of course 
not, you’re one of those confounded 
Italian organ-grinders that come and 
infest our country with your mon- 
keys and your parcels of vermin.” 

The words were uttered with bi- 
ting hardness, and cut clean into 
Zaraphy’s susceptible heart. He 
could find no words to make fitting 
retort, so put his violin back into its 
case. 

“You do not like my music? I am 
sorry,” he said softly. 

“Like it? Like it!” the Major 
muttered fiercely, “I think it’s per- 
fect Hell, I...” 

Then, at a loss for words, he 
plunged his hand into his pocket and 
extricated a coin. 

“Here you are, take this half 
crown, and take yourself off.” 

Zaraphy picked up the coin and 
looked at it wistfully. 

“You do not like my music—I do 
not like your money,” he said quick- 
ly, and flung the coin through the 
open window into the room. 


II 


ARAPHY walked quickly up 

the little street into the main 
thoroughfare, along which the mo- 
tor-buses and taxicabs were passing 
in endless procession. His black eyes 
shone with a moisture not born of 
sorrow or misery, but of well-con- 











trolled anger engendered by the Ma- 
jor’s bitter allusions. 

In his own country, music was re- 
garded as the best thing in life. Al- 
most every family had its violin or 
its harpsichord—some of the wealthy 
people even had the large modern 
pianos imported into the country 
from the big German manufactur- 
ers, and they used them, too, not 
treated them as ornaments on which 
to deposit a thousand hideous knick- 
knacks and portraits. Here music 
seemed to be a hideous pretense, a 
thing which no one really under- 
stood, and only pretended to in or- 
der to assume an appreciation of the 
arts. 

He turned down a narrow street 
which branched off at right angles 
with the main thoroughfare, and 
finally arrived in a large open square 
where a solitary cab-driver leaned 
against the railings of the gardens in 
the center. To his astonishment he 
found that his sense of direction— 
usually so keen—had deserted him; 
which was east and which was west, 
for the life of him he could not tell. 
He approached the cab-driver and 
raised his hat with inborn politeness. 

“The way to Bloomsbury, can you 
tell me, please?” he asked. 

The man directed him, then no- 
ticing the violin case, looked at it 
with a quite unusual interest. 

“T used to play the violin once— 
before my missus died,” he volun- 
teered; “after that I sold it. I 
couldn’t bear to play the things I 
used to play—it reminded me too 
much of—of her.” 

Zaraphy looked at him with inter- 
est. 

“You love music?” 
“You love the violin?” 

“It’s grand,” the man replied. “I 
can’t stick the pianner, there’s no in- 
nurds to it—leastways not to me.” 
He hesitated a moment. “Won't 
you play us a tune, guvner, just a 


he asked. 
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little one? There’s no one about, 
and it wouldn’t take you long.” 

The earnestness of the appeal léft 
no doubt as to its sincerity, and Zar- 
aphy hadn’t the heart to refuse. He 
opened the case, took out the violin, 
and commenced to play. As the soft, 
sobbing melody transcended through 
the night air the eyes of the cab- 
driver opened wider and wider, and 
his pipe, clutched tight in the palm 
of his hand, went out and grew cold. 
As the rhythm changed in form, so 
his attitude changed with it, until his 
whole body moved in unison with it. 
When it swung upwards in glorious 
crescendo his every nerve seemed to 
be quivering with excitement; when 
it crashed down and dwindled into 
a mere whisper, grew fitful and lim- 
pid, his tenseness relaxed and his 
frame synchronized in every detail. 
Here was a man _ who literally 
thrived on music, it ruled his life as 
completely as the atmospheric vaga- 
ries rule the life of the invalid and 
the super-nervous. 

He watched in silent rapture the 
slim, deft fingers of Zaraphy execu- 
ting the most delicate vivace pas- 
sages, and appreciated in full meas- 
ure the glorious freeness of the bow- 
ing hand. Never was man so ut- 
terly obsessed by music; at the end 
of it he literally collapsed with 
sheer enthusiasm. When he re- 
covered himself he turned to ' 
Zaraphy, his eyes brimming over 
with thanks. 

“You're the most wonderful play- ; 
er I ever heard.” ' 

His sincerity was obviously genu- 
ine, and Zaraphy smiled and thanked 
him. He put the violin away, and 
the cabman watched him narrowly, 
his keen eyes traveling all over him. 

In the worn-out boots and the shab- 

by, torn coat he divined the unmis- 
takable signs of poverty. He made 
as if to speak, and coughed; then, 
seeing that Zaraphy was about to de- 
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part, plucked up courage and. ut- 
tered his thoughts. 

“Say, Mister, excuse me, but 
you’re a bit down on your luck, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” Zaraphy replied. “Eet ees 
so difficult to make them understand. 
No one understands my music—over 
here.” 

A neighboring clock chimed the 
hour—nine—and Zaraphy counted 
the beats almost unconsciously; at 
the cessation of the stroke he but- 
toned the shabby coat round about 
his throat and nodded a good-night 
to the cabman. But ere he had taken 
two steps forward there was a slight 
touch on his shoulder, and into his 
unengaged hand was pushed a small 
round piece of metal. It was a cheap 
broad ring with curious hieroglyph- 
ics engraved on its outer side. Over 
his shoulder the cabman’s deep voice 
came in low whispers. 

“Here you are, Guvner—p’raps 
you don’t believe in luck, but I do. 
That there ring’s served me many a 
good turn; you take it an’ you won’t 
come to no ’arm, One of these days 
I'll see your name in big letters out- 
side Queen’s ’all, and your pictures 
on ‘the sandwich-boards—then I'll 
come and pay my bob and shout like 
’ell—so long !” 

Zaraphy slipped the ring on his 
little finger, polished it on his coat 
sleeve, and whistled as he walked— 
actually whistled ! 

Remembering the cabman’s in- 
structions he kept to the left all the 
way. Turning down a short side 
street where the pillared doorways 
protruded on to the pavement, pre- 
senting an air of absolute arrogance 
and disdain, he ran into the arms of 
a youth in evening-dress. The latter 
looked at the violin case, and then at 
Zaraphy. 

“Hullo! here you are,” he chirped 
in the most rapid speech, “I was just 
going to wire to old What’s-His- 
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Name, the Agent. All the servants 
are busy, so my Mater delights in 
sending me on these delicate errands. 
Come on. You're awfully late— 
everyone’s getting fed up.” 

He bundled Zaraphy up the white 
steps, heedless of protestation. 

“But there ees some meestake, 
Bara? 

“No, there is no mistake, nine 
o’clock was the time arranged, and 
now it’s exactly nine-twenty-seven 
and a half. The Mater’s a stickler 
for punctuality, and you’ll have to go 
down on your ham bones and apolo- 
gize. Here we are.” 

A servant opened the door, and 
they stepped into the spacious hall. 


III 


ADY FITZMORGAN’S draw- 
ing-room fairly shone with the 
élite of London society. 

In one corner three Cabinet Min- 
isters discussed international politics 
with two prominent members of the 
House of Lords, while in another a 
leading dramatist held forth his 
views on dramatic art, and confided 
to his near neighbor, a Scotch Duke, 
the only possible means to bring the 
drama to a state of perfection. 

Dorothy Fitzmorgan, a dream in 
the most seductive of evening gowns, 
discussed her Mother’s latest musical 
acquisition with a long sallow-faced 
youth, whose musical knowledge be- 
gan and finished with waltz tunes. 

“He’s a most peculiar chap,” she 
said, “the very limit of unconven- 
tionality. They say he dresses just 
like a beggar, doesn’t care a scrap 
for clothes or anything like that. Of 
course no one here has ever seen him 
—this is his first visit to England— 
my mother had to offer an awful lot 
before he’d consent to come. I’m 
simply dying to hear him play, aren’t 
you ?” 

“Aw-yes, yes—of course,” mur- 




















mured the long one. “Oh hang, here 
comes that confounded old woman, 
Mrs. Fitzjoy; she bores me to death, 
forgive me if I beat a surreptitious 
retreat.” With which he bent like a 
young aspen and vanished. 

Mrs, Fitzjoy, a woman on the 
shady side of fifty, whose blemishes 
refused to be obscured even by the 
plentiful application of pigments, 
took Dorothy’s arm, and literally 
monopolized the conversation. 

“I suppose you’re simply dying to 
see your mother’s latest acquisition, 
my dear; so am I, but merely from 
curiosity, just curiosity—I can’t 
stand all this modern squeaking vio- 
lin music.. Give me the good old 
tunes, I think these long-haired peo- 
ple are all charlatans. One hundred 
pounds your mother’s paying, I 
know because I’ve just seen the 
check.. What a wicked waste of 
money—but then I suppose it’s neces- 
sary if one is to be socially anything. 
It’s. a great achievement—a great 
achievement. Just fancy the great 
Darenski! And so young, too. I 
think he might have done it cheaper 
—but there’s lots of people would be 
only too glad to pay more. They’re 
a peculiar lot these—these—what do 
you call ’em, Virtuosi? Did I ever 
tell you of Kosloff, the Russian pian- 
ist? No? Oh, quite a bad character, 
my dear, perfectly irresponsible. 
One must keep a quick eye on the 
silver when he’s about. I don’t doubt 
this Polish violinist of yours is just 
as bad.” And so she rattled on dis- 
jointedly and somewhat amusingly, 
until a slight commotion at the’ end 
of the room cut short her volubility. 

“Oh, here he is,” exclaimed Doro- 
thy. “How young and good-looking, 
too. But did you ever see such dis- 
gusting rags? I wonder he washes, 
but apparently he does. I think I 
like him.” 

Zaraphy had entered, and was 
standing by the piano, bowing awk- 
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wardly. How it all happened he 
never quite knew. He had been 
bundled up the steps into the hall, 
was not allowed a word of explana- 
tion, and almost shot into the draw- 
ing-room. Divining that music was 
expected of him, his native philoso- 
phy prompted him to accept the in- 
evitable. 

He took the violin from the case, 
and amid the low murmur of conver- 
sation, commenced to play. Before 
two bars had been executed, the low 
hum of voices had ceased, and all 
faces were turned towards him. He 
had chosen a theme from an old 
Hungarian Gipsy Song, and impro- 
vised upon it as his mood dictated. 
A sweet enthralling theme rose from 
the bass and swelled in magnificent 
crescendo until it filled every crevice 
of the huge room. Higher and high- 
er it rose until nothing could hold its 
glory, until the solid walls sent it 
shivering back to its source where it 
changed its rhythm and commenced 
anew in half derisive entreaty, inter- 
mingling with a smoothly flowing 
chromatic background, at times sub- 
merging itself entirely, only to 
emerge <gain in a new key and a 
newer meaning. By this time every 
soul in the room remained almost 
transfixed with wonder. The beauty 
of it all was its unfamiliarity, its ab- 
solute freedom from restraint. Here 
was the spirit of youth voicing itself 
in most exquisite form, and old and 
young felt its utter incongruousness 
with that gilded room and ultra-so- 
cialized environment. It spoke of 
the open air, of the mountain tops 
and valleys, of the streams which 
made their sibilant song in the for- 
est’s seclusion. As the last note died 
away a storm of applause literally 
shook the room. Lady Fitzmorgan 
swelled with pardonable pride. To 
her near neighbor and confidante she 
whispered: “It’s perfectly beautiful, 
quite the most successful thing I’ve 
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ever had. I’ve got Greerson, the 
music critic of the Daily Wire, here 
on purpose, and there’s Maxwell of 
the Social Times, and three or four 
others; they’ll devote columns to it 
in the morning.” 

Greerson, the premier musical 
critic in the newspaper world, was 
applauding in a manner quite uncus- 
tomary with him, his hypercritical 
nature almost precluding such super- 
ficialities. He racked his brains to 
trace the origin of the magic theme, 
but he got little further than recog- 
nizing in it a subtle similarity with a 
melody which Liszt interpolates into 
his Twelfth Rhapsody, when the 
commencement of a new solo cut 
short his meditations, and com- 
manded his rapt attention. 

Barely conscious of his audience 
or surroundings, Zaraphy flung him- 
self into the wild melody of a Polish 
dance. His eyes were half closed, 
and he swayed just a little with the 
peculiar syncopated rhythm, inject- 
ing his individuality into the very at- 
mosphere he created. Delicate stac- 
cato mingled with vibrant legato; 
one upward rush of the bow brought 
from the strings a perfect volume of 
liquid melody, only to halt suddenly 
and break into the most entrancing, 
almost incoherent babble of silvern 
speech. Lady Fitzmorgan nudged 
her companion, and thought of to- 
morrow’s news-columns. Greerson, 
equally anticipatory, was already 
twisting his native vocabulary into 
smoothly rounded eulogisms, and 
Zaraphy, the author of it all, was 
thinking of absolutely nothing but 
that vast realm of sound which lies 
at the back of nowhere. 

When the music ended, enthusi- 
asm got beyond bounds. Everyone 
was shaking hands with Zaraphy, 
and asking the most absurd ques- 
tions. “How many hours he prac- 
ticed each day?” “Did it tire him 
much?” “Was his violin a Strad?” 
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—until Dorothy, overflowing with 
sincere appreciation, made a rear at- 
tack, and appropriated him as her 
own particular property, much to the 
disgust of Mrs. Fitzjoy, who, with 
her inherent curiosity, wanted to 
find out all about his family, and gen- 
erally—as Dorothy put it—‘nose 
around.” After a while the excite- 
ment subsided, and the program of 
the evening went on apace. Zaraphy, 
seated under the welcome shade of a 
palm, discussed musical ethics with 
Dorothy, and regaled himself the 
while with fine old Burgundy and 
ice-cream. 

All went well for some time, until 
Zaraphy’s eyes, in their course of 
wandering, fixed their focus at the 
far end of the room, where Lady 
Fitzmorgan stood with a small piece 
of fluttering buff-colored paper in 
her hand. She read it several times, 
then knitted her brows in obvious as- 
tonishment. Zaraphy, with delicious 
ice-cream literally freezing the 
roof of his mouth, guessed the 
cause of her amazement, and al- 
most choked. Dorothy, blissfully 
ignorant of the significance of 
it all, babbled away in her sweetly 
modulated voice. 

“And your people? You haven't 
told me of. your mother and father? 
Are they musical? Surely such a 
gift could. not be merely attained. 
And I want to hear more about Po- 
land. I think there’s such a romantic 
mystery attached. to the Poles; per- 
haps it’s because of the oppression 
under which they live. But Poland 
will be a great nation some day—and 
you will help her rise, will you not? 
Suppose now. . .” 

. Lady Fitzmorgan interrupted. 
“Forgive me, Monsieur—is it Mon- 
sieur or Herr? Never mind—Daren- 
ski, may I speak to you a moment in 
private?” Zaraphy acquiesced, and 
they walked out into the conserva- 


tory. 
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Under the light she showed him 
the telegram. He read it rapidly: 

“Sorry—cannot—fill—engagement 
—cab—accident—Darenski.” 

“Well,” he remarked, a little nerv- 
‘ously. 

“Well!” she repeated, “I do not 
understand, did you not send this 
telegram ?” 

“No,” he replied. 

She stepped back in amazement. 

“You did not? Then someone is 
playing a joke.” 

He was silent for a moment, then 
he spoke slowly and clearly. 

“T think there is no joke. It seems 
there was an accident. I cannot say. 
How can I? I—am—not— Daren- 
ski.” 

“Not Darenski! Not Darenski! 
Then who? . . . How?. . . Why 
do you not explain?” 

“I have been trying to explain,” 
he replied. “I tried to explain when 
your son pulled me here. He would 
not listen. ‘You are late! You are 
late!’ he said. I tried to explain 
when I got inside, but no one would 
listen. ‘Play! Play’ everyone said, 
and so. . . I played. When I play 
I remember nothing else, and so I 
forgot everything—until just before 
you came and spoke to me.” 

Lady Fitzmorgan preserved a 
sympathetic silence, while he told 
her his name, and detailed the events 
which led up to his being there. 
When he had finished she put her 
hand on his shoulder with a mother- 
ly smile. 


“I am not so sure that the Fates 
have not been exceptionally kind to 
me. What should I have done had 
not my son so unceremoniously cap- 
tured you? Won’t you remain Da- 
renski for this evening to please me? 
—for,” she confided smilingly, “half 
the people have come to hear you 
play, and to-morrow the papers will 
be full of it. It will be time then to 
put the matter straight. What a 
sensation it will cause. . . . There’s 
nothing so good for social success as 
sensations.” 


T was well past midnight when 

Zaraphy stood in the wide hall 
and shook hands with Lady Fitz- 
morgan. 

“Remember,” she whispered, “you 
are Darenski until you cross the 
threshold of this door, and it suits 
me to know no better. That being 
so, it is only right and proper to 
complete our arrangements.” 

She thrust a small white envelope 
into his hand—thanked him once 
again, and bade him good-night. 

Under the nearest street lamp he 
opened the envelope. He gasped as 
he saw that it contained a check for 
one hundred pounds. He had never 
dreamed of possessing such. wealth. 
Nervously he pushed the envelope 
into his pocket. There was a sharp 
tug at his little finger, and the hand 
stopped. 

A passerby might have seen Za- 
raphy withdraw his hand and place 
his lips to it. 
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“Dangerous Thoughts”and Where They Are Leading— Some 
Defects in Japanese Patriotism — Feminine Unrest 
and Why 


By CARL CROW 
Author of “‘Japan’s Great Illusion,” etc. 


[In his previous articles on Japan from the inside, Mr. Crow has com- 
mented on the Japanese patriotism and contentment and has shown how the 
national characteristic of docility has occasioned these characteristics. In 
this article he tells of some of the flaws in this contentment and indicates 
the startling significance of the growing discontent among a very large por- 
tion of the people. His keen observation and great familiarity with this 
subject give unusual point to his article—Eptrtor.] 


EVERAL years ago a Japanese 

statesman coined a phrase, “dan- 
gerous thoughts,” which has come 
into usage as common as President 
Roosevelt’s “undesirable citizen” or 
President Wilson’s “watchful wait- 
ing.” Indeed, while the presidential 
phrases have had their vogue and 
have gone into the ash heap with 
last year’s slang, the Japanese phrase 
is growing in popularity and will 
probably continue to be used for 
many years to come. Everyone in 
Japan knows what “dangerous 
thoughts” are and a great many peo- 
ple are thinking dangerously. In a 
broad way “dangerous thoughts” may 
be said to include all those ideas of 
western civilization which cannot be 
accepted without doing violence to 
Japan’s political and social institu- 
tions. There are many kinds of these 
thoughts. Socialism is one, believed 
by the Japanese authorities to be the 
most insidious and most dangerous. 
Personal rights is another, for when 
the people of Japan begin to think 
of personal rights and liberties the 
sand under the foundation of Jap- 
anese things political will begin to 


wash away. The new feminism is 
another, for Japan is so far behind 
the rest of the world in social and 
political evolution that we find the 
problems that the West solved in the 
Middle Ages and the problems the 
West is striving now to solve de- 
manding an equal amount of atten- 
tion. 


“DANGEROUS THOUGHTS” IN JAPAN 


There are so many of these dan- 
gerous thoughts in present-day Japan 
that it would be most difficult to 
place them in the order of their im- 
portance. But since the government 
towers above everything else in 
Japan, is the fountain of all morality 
as well as all power, it may be well 
to consider first the dangerous 
thoughts which do most violence to 
the theory of government itself. This 
theory of government in Japan is ex- 
actly the reverse of that in the 
United States. No Japanese states- 
man ever thought of “the consent of 
the governed,” for that would have 
been a most dangerous thought, dan- 
gerous alike for Japanese institu- 
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tions and for the man who pro- 
posed such an _ heretical idea. 
The Emperor is supreme, his 
powers being set forth in the first 
part of the constitution of Japan 
as follows: 


The Empire of Japan shall be reigned 
over and governed by a line of Emperors 
unbroken for ages eternal. The Emperor 
is sacred and inviolable. The Emperor is 
the head of the Empire, combining in 
himself the rights of sovereignty, and 
exercises them, according to the provi- 
sions of this constitution. 


Thus the entire structure of the 
Japanese state is reared on the belief 
that the Emperor is the descendant 
of the gods, sacred and divine. 
There is no other authority for Jap- 
anese law and it is solely through 
appointment by the Emperor or 
sanction of his acts that a Japanese 
official exercises his powers. The 
many elective officers do not. take 
office until their election has been 
sanctioned by the Emperor, and the 
election itself is nothing more, in 
theory, than a recommendation to 
the Emperor that a certain candidate 
be appointed to that particular office. 
So thoroughly is this theory carried 
out that more than one candidate for 
the mayoralty of a city is voted for, 
those receiving the smaller number 
of votes being recommended to the 
Emperor as alternates, to receive the 
appointment in the event that the 
leading candidate does not meet with 
imperial favor. 

Since the accession to the throne 
of the present Emperor the popular 
belief in the divinity of the Emperor 
has been weakened. The present 
Emperor, son of the late Emperor 
Meiji by a concubine, does not com- 
mand the veneration of his subjects 
as did his father, a circumstance 
which is explained alike by the grow- 
ing skepticism of the people and by 
the differences in the men. The late 
Emperor was a man who justly 
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earned the regard of all Japanese and 
those who were skeptical enough to 
reject the idea of his divinity, re- 
spected him as a man. The prestige 
of the present Emperor must, unfor- 
tunately, rest solely on the theory of 
his divine ancestry. He lacks the 
strong character of his father, is a 
weakling in body and, according to 
Tokyo gossip, is a weakling in mind 
as well. Gossip like this may be ex- 
pected about those who lead mysteri- 
ous lives like that of the Emperor 
of Japan. In this case it is of no 
importance whether or not it is true. 
The important thing is that Japanese 
make this charge against their em- 
peror, for it shows that some of 
them have pierced the shallow ruse 
and found the man beneath the trap- 
pings of divinity. 

Nothing in Japan has been guard- 
ed more carefully than this idea of 
the divinity of the Emperor and 
nothing, the Japanese statesmen 
would have us believe, has a firmer 
hold on the people. In the past it 
has not been necessary definitely to 
attack the idea to bring about a storm 
ot protest ; anything that could in any 
way be construed as a suggestion that 
the Emperor was not divine, that the 
Japanese state could be anything 
other than it is, was interpreted as 
treason. In 1891, Mr, Ozaki, who 
was then Minister of Education, 
made a speech in which he criticized 
the tendency of the Japanese to give 
undue honors to men with money. 
In order to illustrate his point: he 
said: 

You Japanese worship money even 
more reverently than the Americans do. 
If you had a Republic as they have, you 
would nominate an Iwazaki or a Mitswi 


to be president, whereas they don’t think 
of electing a Vanderbilt or a Gould. 


This faint suggestion that a re- 
publican form of government might 
be possible in Japan was seized upon 
by Mr. Ozaki’s political opponents 
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to such good advantage that in a 
short time they had forced him to 
resign his office and retire from po- 
litical life for several years. His 
speech so weakened the prestige of 
the cabinet, of which he was a mem- 
ber, that it was compelled to retire 
soon after. 

It would be vain to attempt to de- 
termine how widespread is the dis- 
belief in the divinity of the Em- 
peror. It is naturally not a subject 
of general conversation, for the po- 
lice are everywhere and punishment 
for such blasphemy is severe. Yet 
many Japanese have, in private con- 
versation, told me this idea of divin- 
ity was only a bit of political non- 
sense with which the officials sought 
to fool the people. This skepticism 
may be confined to the group of so- 
cialists who flourish clandestinely in 
Tokyo. Criticism of the theory of 
state is beyond the capabilities of the 
average Japanese subject, nor would 
it be consistent with Japanese char- 
acter to quarrel with a theory. The 
great bulk of the Japanese accept 
the theory in its entirety, and falter 
in their loyalty to the Emperor only 
when that loyalty calls for some- 
thing more than respectful bows. 
Payment of taxes and service in the 
army comprise the two concrete du- 
ties of the Japanese to their em- 
peror, and it is in the fulfilment of 
these duties that the flaw in their 
devotion appears. Some would 
have us believe that Japanese pa- 
triotism is of such a superior quality 
that they look on the payment of 
taxes and service in the army as 
joyful privileges rather than painful 
duties. If the Japanese theory of 
state were universally accepted at its 
face value, payment of taxes and 
service in the army would afford the 
one great opportunity for the ex- 
pression of that loyalty to the Em- 
peror which is the foundation of all 
virtue. Yet the Japanese system has 
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not made the collection of taxes 
or the enforcement of conscription 
any easier there than elsewhere, 
except insofar as it is made easier 
by the greater docility of the 


Japanese. 


Some DEFECTS IN JAPANESE 
PATRIOTISM 


While in Japan I took advantage 
of every opportunity to inquire of 
Japanese friends about the payment 
of taxes and was surprised at the 
number of them who had managed to 
escape the attentions of the tax col- 
lector. The practice of giving false 
returns for the income tax is wide- 
spread and is connived at by some 
of the biggest concerns in Japan. 
The same attitude prevails toward 
conscription which is universally 
dreaded and universally avoided. 
The number of young Japanese who 
pretend defective eyesight in order 
to avoid being drafted into the army 
has given occasion for a collection 
of native jests on the prosperity of 
the spectacle makers as affected by 
the size of the standing army. Any 
visitor to Tokyo must be struck by 
the fact that spectacle wearers are 
confined almost exclusively to young 
men of military age. I do not pre- 
tend to say that the Japanese are any 
more adept at dodging taxes than are 
my own countrymen, or that their 
attitude toward conscription is not 
more obedient than our attitude 
would be. In theory Japanese pa- 
triotism is of a peculiar quality, com- 
bining in itself the highest motives 
of civic and religious duty; in prac- 
tice it differs from other patriotism 
only in a narrow Chauvinism and in 
the blindness of its devotion to the 
opinion of leaders. In fact, Japanese 
statesmen have taken advantage of 
the very natural disinclination to 
serve in the army by making certain 
exemptions of students in the higher 
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schools, with the result that students 
make many sacrifices in the hope of 
being able to remain in school and 
thus to postpone or avoid service in 
the army. 

Partly as a result of this system of 
encouragement of higher education, 
Japan is suffering now and has suf- 
fered for several years from a sur- 
plus of young men with a higher ed- 
ucation. By their training they have 
unfitted themselves for mechanical 
labor, and there is no place for them 
in the government or in the over- 
crowded professions. In the early 
part of her modernization the Japa- 
nese government was able to give 
employment to all who mastered even 
the rudiments of a foreign education. 
So great was the demand for talent 
of this sort that illiterate American 
and British sailors have in the past 
found lucrative employment as teach- 
ers of English, The government 
then took over the entire educational 
product of the country, and it still 
takes over the pick of the graduates. 
The government has a virtual mo- 
nopoly on the brains of Japan, for 
both high and low prefer employ- 
ment by the government to any other 
career. The permanency of employ- 
ment even at a low wage is attractive, 
and there is the further advantage 
that one’s social position in Japan is 
determined solely by his official rank. 
But the tendency to combine soon 
asserted itself in the government 
service and now entry into the 
charmed circle of official employment 
is guarded by every known device of 
nepotism. The average departmental 
payroll looks like a family tree, and 
even a roster of high officials of the 
country betrays, on close examina- 
tion, striking family connections, and 
even more striking and dangerous 
connections with great financial in- 
terests. Ten years ago Lafcadio 


Hearn commented on this condition, 
which exists to-day in a more ag- 
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gravated degree than at his time, 
He said: : 


In theory any man of great talent and 
energy may rise, from rank to rank, up 
to the highest positions. But as private 
life is still controlled to no small degree 
by the old communism, so public life is 
yet controlled by survivals of class or 
clan despotism. The chances for ability 
to rise without assistance, to win its way 
to rank and power, are extraordinarily 
small; since to contend alone against an 
opposition that thinks by groups, and acts 
by masses, must be almost hopeless. Only 
commercial or industrial life now offers 
really fair opportunities to capable men. 
The few talented persons of humble ori- 
gin who do succeed in official directions 
owe their success chiefly to party help or 
clan patronage: in order to force any 
recognition of personal ability, group 
must be opposed to group. 


Since that was written the same 
clannishness which had closed the 
ranks of official employment operated 
to limit the opportunities for employ- 
ment in industry and commerce. 
Just as the Choshu and Satsuma 
clans have gained and held com- 
plete control of the army and the 
navy so have certain powerful 
families gained control of certain 
industries and businesses. The 
most notable example of this is 
the great Mitsui family which han- 
dies more than one-third of the ex- 
ports and imports of Japan. » This 
large concern, with branches in all 
parts of the world, is. relatively of 
more importance in Japan than would 
be a great American combination 
consisting of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the steel trust, the harvester 
trust and all the great life insurance 
and banking companies. In this as 
well as all other enterprises in Japan, 
kinship to one in power is the only 
certain method of securing employ- 
ment. 


Tue Forces or DIscoNTENT 
It is from the ranks of these un- 


employed young men that the politi- 
cal malcontents are recruited. There 
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is a Young Japan party just as truly 
as there is or was a Young Turk 
party and a Young China party. The 
stringency and efficiency of police 
regulations keep the Young Japan 
party silent and clandestine. It 
would perhaps be too much to say 
that they have any definite aims or 
policies, that they are united by any 
stronger bond than a vigorous if 
repressed discontent with things as 
they are. 

They are the “Outs” in political 
affairs and against them the “Ins” 
are effectively barricaded by a limi- 
tation of the ballot, for these brief- 
less young lawyers, idle physicians 
and unemployed graduates are by 
their poverty denied the right to 
vote. The use of the ballot might af- 
ford this large and growing class of 
malcontents an opportunity to work 
off their unrest in political activity, 
but any extension of the ballot lib- 
eral enough to include them would 
be revolutionary, and would mean 
even greater turbulence than is now 
the rule in Japanese politics. This 
reform, like an extension of greater 
powers to the Diet, would be plun- 
ging into immediate difficulties in or- 
der to avoid a danger which is, as 
yet, remote. The Japanese people, 
as a mass, have not yet shown any 
great political abilities or any large 
capacity for self-government. <A 
quarter of a century of parliamen- 
tary experience has not yet resulted 
in the formation of a single political 
party with fixed and definite prin- 
ciples. Many parties have been 
formed in the past on what appeared 
to be a bedrock of political belief, 
but all of them soon abandoned 
their principles for personal alle- 
giance to one or another leader, and 
none have hesitated to adjust and 
reverse their platforms to meet po- 
litical exigencies of the day. There 
are not half a dozen political leaders 
in Japan who have not shamelessly 
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abandoned their principles and vio- 
lated their election pledges, not once, 
but many times. The political par- 
ties of the present time bear more 
resemblance to our fraternal organ- 
izations than to our political parties. 
They are composed of men who are 
bound together by common interests, 
not by common principles. Party 
membership plays but a minor part 
in elections to the Diet, personal al- 
legiance being a far more important 
factor. Members of the Diet fre- 
quently change parties after election, 
with no complaints from their con- 
stituents and no explanations for the 
change. 

In spite of the fact that the ballot 
is restricted to the prosperous one- 
tenth of the population, bribery and 
selling of votes is a shockingly com- 
mon practice. Every election is fol- 
lowed by investigations which show 
widespread political corruption. 
Enormous sums are spent by candi- 
dates for the seats in the Diet and 
investigations show that this money 
is often expended directly in the 
purchase of votes. Membership in 
the Diet carries with it little power, 
and a very small salary. But it does 
often give the holder an opportunity 
to share in government patronage. 
It is quite a common practice for 
members of the Diet to accept posi- 
tions on the directorate of concerns 
which hope to profit through govern- 
ment contracts, and it is from such 
connections as this that the members 
are able to recoup themselves for 
their heavy election expenses. 

Recent events have shown that 
even among the higher officers of 
the country bribery and commission 
hunting are common. Within the 
past year conditions in the House- 
hold Department, which has charge 
of the administration of the Em- 
peror’s estate, have been found to be 
so bad that there was a wholesale dis- 
missal of all the higher employees. 
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During the same time an Admiral 
has been convicted of the collection 
of a commission on the cost of one 
of Japan’s biggest battleships, and 
there was a cabinet crisis due to the 
implication of one of the members 
of the Cabinet in a piece of bribery. 
These are but the most prominent 
incidents of a year which has been 
filled with hundreds of exposures of 
bribery and _ political corruption. 
There is no reason to believe that 
an extension of the ballot would 
remedy any of these conditions. On 
the other hand, it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that it would make con- 
ditions worse. If the most prosper- 
ous subjects show such a small ap- 
preciation of the duties of citizen- 
ship, is it reasonable to suppose that 
the conduct of the poorer and less 
responsible portion of the population 
would be any better? 

Some of the malcontents turn their 
thoughts to socialism, though neces- 
sarily in secret, for only a few years 
ago several Japanese subjects were 
executed for no greater crime than 
a public avowal of belief in socialist 
doctrines. Since then the socialists 
have flourished in a secrecy so well 
guarded that one cannot make an 
intelligent guess at their number. 
Socialist books are clandestinely 
published and circulated. Some dar- 
ing souls even manage to make so- 
cialist street speeches, carefully 
sugar coating their socialist teaching 
with patriotic sentiments. It is this 
element that is responsible for the 
many riots in Toyko in the past few 
years. They are but following the 
precedent set by many others in other 
lands, for when the ballot is denied 
it is human nature to turn to the 
use of cobblestones. In the past 
these disturbances have never been 
very serious; in fact, the Tokyo 
rioters have seldom done as much 
damage to property as would be done 


by a bunch of American schoolboys . 
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celebrating a football victory. They 
have seldom had any definite object 
except a display of defiance for con- 
stituted power. It may be many 
years before these disturbances take 
on a serious aspect, but the discon- 
tent, the loss of faith in the impec- 
cability of the Japanese state and the 
tendency toward independent mod- 
ern thought on political things has 
yearly grown more pronounced. 


FEMININE UNREST AND WuHy 


The dangerous thoughts of Japa- 
nese women have little to do with 
politics. It is against the law in 
Japan for women to attend politi- 
cal meetings, so that a Japanese suf- 
fragist becomes a felon as soon as 
she attempts to gain converts to her 
cause. The possibility of Japanese 
women voting is so remote that so 
far as I know it has never been dis- 
cussed in Japan. The franchise as 
granted to men is so limited by prop- 
erty qualifications that I doubt if 
more than 5,000 women of Japan 
could qualify to vote even if the sex 
qualification were removed. Nine- 
tenths of these would be the pro- 
prietresses. of questionable tea 
houses, for that class comprises 
practically all of the women who 
have independent business enter- 
prises. This results.in the peculiar 
situation that the Japanese women’s 
efforts for the franchise would result 
only in increased power for the few 
women whom the others hold to be 
the enemies of the sex. 

The dangerous thoughts of the 
Japanese women are much more 
primitive and fundamental. They 
are hoping, not for political rights, 
but for decent womanhood. They 
want a marriage system which will 
guarantee the faith of the husband, 
a reform in society which will not 
allow the husband to openly flout the 
wife for any painted prostitute who 
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may strike his fancy. They want 
also, though the want has hardly yet 
become articulate, a reform in the 
laws and social system which will 
give some stability to the marriage 
relation, for divorces are more fre- 
quent in Japan than in any other 
country of the world.. Not long since 
the Japanese author of a book on 
the Japanese-American immigration 
question sought to prove his conten- 
tion for Japanese immigration by 
proving that America was no better 
morally than Japan. Among the 
many other charges he brought 
against his adopted home was the 
very large number of divorces in 
America. He had evidently forgot- 
ten to look up the facts as regards 
his own country. The comparative 
statistics for a recent year are as 
follows : 





Marriages Divorces Percentage 








per per divorces to 
year year marriages 
fe er 461, 000 60,000 13 
es ere 853,000 72,000 08% 





The percentage of divorces in 
America is nothing to be proud of, 
but at least it can be reasonably ex- 
plained. With a few minor excep- 
tions, which do not affect the general 
rule, it will be seen on an examina- 
tion of the statistics that the per- 
centage of divorces to marriages in 
the United States is large in the 
Western States where the commu- 
nity is new, and small in the older 
States where society is more settled. 
Thus in New England, the only part 
of the United States which can be in 
any way compared to Japan: for es- 
tablished social systems, the percent- 
age of divorces is negligible. There 
the permanency of the social system 
makes marriages permanent, just as 
in the West the looseness of the so- 
cial system tends to make marriages 
easily dissolved. If the Japanese 
were like Americans we might. rea- 
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sonably expect them to have the low- 
est instead of the highest percentage 
of divorces, for if a few centuries 
of life in New England can result 
in a low divorce rate, it might be 
reasonable to expect that twenty cen- 
turies of life in Japan would have a 
similar happy effect. 

That this has not been the: result 
is only another proof, if any addi- 
tional proof be needed, that there is 
a very wide gulf separating the Jap- 
anese from the Americans. It is 
difficult for Westerners, and. espe- 
cially for Americans, to understand 
the Japanese attitude toward women, 
for their attitude ignores in this 
relation all that we take for granted. 
To put it bluntly, they do not dis- 
tinguish between love and lust, and 
see in the relationship of the sexes 
nothing more noble than the work- 
ings of animal passion. 

The Japanese attitude toward mar- 
riage is well indicated in the rescript 
of the late Emperor Meiji which is 
declared to be the embodiment of 
Japanese morals, the ten command- 
ments of the Japanese. The rescript, 
in part, reads: 

Ye, our subjects, be filial to your par- 
ents, affectionate to your brother and 


sister; as husbands and wives be harmo- 
nious, as friends true. 


More, it will be seen, is demanded 
in the relations between friends, 
children and parents and brother 
and sister than is demanded in the 
relation between husband and wife. 
If they can accomplish harmony the 
commands of the rescript will have 
been fulfilled! It would hardly have 
been consistent for the Emperor to 
have taken a different attitude to- 
ward marriage since he had one wife 
and seven concubines, and some 
facetious ones have suggested that 
the rescript reflected an ideal of 
connubial relations which must have 
been uppermost in the mind of a 
husband of eight. 











THE TICKET CHOPPER 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


H® sits at his little glass box all day, 
Or stands in the rush-time pumping at the handle. 
Folk stream through his wicket 
Dropping ticket after ticket, 
And clicket-clack-a-clicket ! 
He registers their fares, 
They are proud, they are sad, they are meek, they are gay, 
Burning both the ends of a short life’s candle. 
The trains roar in, and the doors clash wide and close upon their 
doubts and their dreams and despairs. 


Ticket-chopper, ticket-chopper, 
Are they fares that feed your hopper— 
Only fares that fill your hopper? 
Or what grist do you grind? 
Every slip’s a sealed indenture 
’Twixt the priestess of adventure 
And the single lives that mingle to the horde of Humankind! 


They throng past his pedestaled box all day 
With their luck and their misery, toil and play and scandal, 
And his rhythmic clack-a-clicket 
Takes the toll of every ticket... . 
And to some he stands an angel with a flaming sword 
To an Eden that the loss of a moment wafts away, 
And to some he severs life, with the dropping of his handle, 
As did Atropos of old—and to some he swings the gate to love 
and life and freedom from a prison-house abhorred. 


Every hand that hung suspended 
Ere its little instant ended 
And its pasteboard strip descended 
To the maw of your mill, 
Ticket-chopper, if you scanned it— 
And the traits of every hand—it 
Would (I know it!) turn you poet, priest, or prophet, at your will! 


They drift o’er his Pythian box all day, 

Lean and nervous hands, dainty hands, and strong or flabby. 

Like a monster chirping cricket 

Welcome chatters from his wicket; 
And incessant footsteps shuffle through his weary sleep at home, 

In some steep boxed flat, ere the dawn comes gray, 

And he sees them in his dreams—pompous, puffing, vain and shabby, 
With the dollar-mark afloat in a glamor o’er their eyes,—that which 

buys the children stockings—or a summer spent in Rome! 


And J dreamed I saw Saint Peter 
In a Heaven far completer 
Than this Earth, and vastly neater, 
At his bright wicket white 
Chopping cheerily—clack-a-clicket !— 
Every soul’s surrendered ticket. . . . 
And I peered at their inscriptions . . . but he faded from my sight! 
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By MARIEL BRADY 


cMASTERS, the city editor, 

lifted his impersonal gaze from 
the copy Miss Deering had flung upon 
his desk and his eyes narrowed still 
more as they took quick note of the 
girl’s bleached face, the dark circles 
under her gray eyes, the faintly 
etched line between them. 

“About all in, aren’t you?” he 
said crisply. “Confound these long- 
drawn-out murder trials! I'd have 
switched the job to Forbes, only you 
know as well as I that Jim can’t keep 
the soft pedal down very long.” 

“No,” admitted the girl wearily; 
“as a sobbist Jim is rather incom- 
plete. It takes a Nan Deering. But 
if you knew how she hates it!” 

For a half second the quiet eyes 
watching her flashed wide, then the 
heavy lids drooped again. 

“Perhaps I do,” he suggested curt- 
ly. “Do you suppose your city edi- 
tor is violently in love with his job 
either? Do you suppose that even 
one out of a hundred of us humans is 
even passably content with his life- 
work? And yet we grind on; why, 
God knows.” 

“It doesn’t need Omniscience to 
discover why Nan Deering does it,” 
the girl retorted, spearing her smart 
hat in place with a brilliant pin. 
“Bread and butter and occasional 
beefsteak are highly essential to a 


continuance in this vale of tears, and 
as a masculine meal ticket is lacking, 
she has to supply her own. It’s real- 
ly beautifully simple.” 

McMasters got up rather hastily. 
He held her coat for her in a kind 
of breathless silence. 

“The remedy for that is simple, 
too, isn’t it?” he said slowly as he 
dropped his arms. “Why won't 
you—” 

“Good night,” said Miss Deering 
distinctly. “I shall sleep until noon 
to-morrow. I. was tipped straight 
that the jury would not be ready un- 
der twenty-four hours but to avoid 
any risk, I’ll have Jim moon around 
there until I can get down.” 

The city editor glanced uncertainly 
toward the door. Miss Deering in- 
terpreted the look. 

“Oh, yes, he’s waiting downstairs. 
As a special writer I go alone into 
the veriest sinks of iniquity, but 
when I’ve finished sobbing over them 
I must be properly escorted home to 
my highly respectable apartment. 
Queer old world, isn’t it?” 

She waved her hand in mocking 
salute and the next moment the city 
editor heard the whir of the electric 
bell as she rung for the elevator. 

A little stiffly he reseated himself 
at his littered desk. 

“I don’t suppose it would do,” he 
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muttered. “I’m forty-seven and a 
misanthrope— Hey, you bunch in 
there! Are you putting snowballs on 
the old soldiers’ graves or are you 
getting a paper out on schedule time? 
Get that? Then take hustle for your 
middle name!” 

Downstairs, Mr. James Ten Eycke 
Forbes, faultlessly attired, a crisp 
gardenia in his coat, awaited the 
descent of the elevator. 

Mr. Forbes had just enough money 
to kill any latent powers of useful- 
ness he possessed, a college educa- 
tion, and a fixed determination to be 
a literary light. Experienced friends 
had advised him that this was best 
accomplished by the journalistic 
route; hence Mr. Forbes’ position 
on McMasters’ staff. So far he had 
qualified only on the baseball stories 
—McMasters’ language had been 
lurid concerning his other stuff. 

The bad language had not dis- 
turbed the insouciant Mr. Forbes, 
but the office routine had irked him 
considerably until there had dawned 
on his horizon a vision of Nan Deer- 
ing, pounding out copy on a battered 
machine—bright hair tumbled, cheeks 
flushed—and the office clock pointing 
to the scandalous hour of 1:15 a. M. 

Unaccountably disturbed, he had 
taken a reluctant departure and the 
next morning he had arisen at the 
cheerless hour of seven to read her 
account of the behavior of a poor 
little Italian girl on trial for her life. 
She had murdered the man who had 
murdered her youth, and a cityful of 
people must be regaled with the piti- 
ful details. The story was a master- 
piece but then and there was born in 
the clean soul of Jimmie Forbes an 
unshakable determination to remove, 
by force if necessary, this wholly 
desirable young woman of the bat- 
tered typewriter and unholy hours, 
from any and all connection with 
newspaper work. 

Mr. Forbes settled his gardenia 


more securely and stepped forward 
as the elevator door opened. A cheer- 
ful smile illuminated his boyishly 
round face, but it faded after one 
quick glance at the girl’s white cheeks 
and drooping mouth, and he piloted 
her to the street in silence. 

“Vale—little lobster-palace rink- 
tum I had planned! It’s home and 
the lavender-scented sheets for you, 
Miss Nancy Deering.” 

The girl made a mutinous face at 
him as they settled back in the taxi 
he had hailed. 

“It’s home and a nice hot rabbit, 
nursie dear,” she said. “You’re elect- 
ed to open the ale, but please don’t 
talk to the cook any more. Her brain 
feels furry.” 

Forbes looked down at her closed 
eyes for a long moment in the 
silence she had asked; then his 
seething resentment burst into 
speech. 

“You’re killing yourself, that’s 
what you’re doing! And to what 
end? You know as well as I that 
when your youth is gone and you’ve 
fried your wonderful brain to a cin- 
der to tickle the palate of that in- 
satiable gourmand, the public, that 
you'll be cast aside like a worn-out 
glove.” 

A little chuckle came from the 
quiet figure by his side. 

“Fried cinders! Fancy tickling 
any one’s palate with them! Watch 
your similes, Jimsy.” 

“I shan’t!” said Forbes roughly. 
“You can be as flippant as you like 
but you can’t switch me away from 
cold facts. Look at the worn-out old 
hacks who infest newspaper offices! 
Most of them were big men in their 
time. And the women—God knows 
what becomes of them! Why won’t 
you give it up, Nan? I know you 
don’t give me the love that I give 
you, but I can wait for that to come. 
There is always one who kisses and 
one who turns the cheek, as some 
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old proverb has it, and even that 
much would content me.” 

The girl did not open her eyes, 
but she slipped her cold little fingers 
into his warm clasp. 

“But it wouldn’t content me, Jim,” 
she said slowly, “and I’m not quite 
hard enough to take you on those 
terms. . . . Of course, what you 
have said about going stale is only 
too true, but in my inmost soul I 
know it won’t happen to me. I’ve 
always been lucky and something 
tells me I’m going to strike oil some 
day. I’m going to make the reading 
public—silly lot of sheep that they 
are—sit up and take notice. Sounds 
like boasting, doesn‘t it, Jimsy ?” 

“Not from you,” he answered so- 
berly. “Here we are, dear. Still de- 
termined about that rabbit?” 

Nan nodded as she sprang to the 
pavement. 

“I shouldn’t sleep anyway after 
such a day in court. We'll have to 
walk up, Jim. I wouldn’t dare ring 
for the elevator at such an ungodly 
hour.” 

“The world does move,” grumbled 
Forbes as they mounted the stairs. 
“Twenty years ago it was counted 
almost a scandal for a woman to 
work outside of her parents’ home. 
To-day, women provide their own 
homes, sport a latchkey, and are an- 
swerable only to elevator boys. I 
don’t know that I care for the 
change.” 

“No transition stage is attractive,” 
Nan returned absently, fitting her key 
in the door. “Heavens, Jim, it’s hot 
enough in here to make the rabbit 
without the chafing dish! Open a 
window, will you? That Verbena of 
mine has an unconquerable prejudice 
against fresh air.” 

They concocted a savory mess in 
companionable silence. Forbes, with 
a generous-sized apron of Verbena’s 
tied over his immaculate garments, 
made crisp, brown toast and watched 
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Nan contentedly as she bent over the 
chafing-dish, her face pink with the 
heat. 

“I say, Nannette, this is the sort of 
thing you were born for!” he burst 
out presently; “to be the heart and 
soul of a real home. You know it, 
too. Why won’t you admit it?” 

Nan shook her bright head, 

“The smell of printer’s ink is my 
favorite perfume. Watch this for me 
a minute. There’s a psychological 
moment in which to take it off and I 
want to put the plates to warm.” 

“By nature,” said the busily stir- 
ring Forbes oracularly, “I am a do- 
mestic man. I can broil a steak, hang 
a picture, wipe dishes, run a lawn 
mower, fire a maid, fix a leaky faucet 
and keep a fire going—all without 
profanity, madam. In addition to 
these modest accomplishments, I 
have a temper warranted to keep 
sweet eight days a week in all cli- 
mates. As a husband I should be a 
treasure and if—” 

“As a cook you would be a ter- 
ror,” broke in the alert Miss Deer- 
ing, lifting the casserole from the 
blaze. “Another quarter of a second 
and this masterpiece among rabbits 
would have been a cinder. You talk 
too much, Jimsy.” 

“And if you don’t take me, some 
other girl will,” finished the deposed 
chef calmly, rattling knives and forks 
down upon the table. “I feel in my 
bones that such a jewel will not long 
lack a setting. Just think how your 
feelings would be lacerated if you 
should happen to see me preparing a 
breakfast tray, always with a rose 
or gardenia ornamenting its chaste 
whiteness, for a Mrs. James Ten 
Eycke Forbes—a Mrs. Forbes who 
bore no resemblance to a certain lady 
named Deering. Just think—By 
Jove, Nancy, here’s a couple of let- 
ters stowed away in the napkin 
drawer! Your Verbena is a black 
pearl of a postman.” 
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“Mind?” murmured Miss Deering 
absently, ripping open an envelope. 
“Help yourself, Jim. I won’t be a 
moment.” 

She sat down at the little round 
table to read the typed sheet she held. 
Forbes whistled a popular air un- 
der his breath as he served the 
creamy hot cheese and toast. He 
was a small-town man. The life of 
the big city did not appeal to him 
and these intimate supper hours 
were the happiest he knew. 

A little stifled sound made him look 
up. Nan’s eyes were like stars. She 
pushed the sheet of paper across the 
table. 

“I can’t believe it,” she said 
breathlessly. “It’s a joke—a mis- 
take. I simply can’t believe it. But, 
oh, Jim, if it’s true!” 

“Eat your supper, kitten,” advised 
the unsuspecting Forbes, picking up 
the letter. “Your uncle Jim will 
focus his massive eye and eagle brain 
on this disturbing communication.” 

Silence fell on the cheerful little 
room. The stricken gaze of the 
man’s eyes was fixed miserably on 
the note in his hand. It was from a 
very well-known firm of publishers 
and told a wonderful story in ten 
lines. 


My dear Miss Deering,— 


We take great pleasure in notifying 
you that your novel “The Great Ad- 
venture” has been awarded the first 
prize of ten thousand dollars ($10,000) 
in our contest which closed September 
first. We enclose certified check for 
the amount and we would appreciate a 
call from you at your earliest con- 
venience. 

With heartiest congratulations, we 
remain, 

Faithfully yours, 
John Erskine, 
Editor. 


For a long, long moment the tick- 
ing of the little French clock was 
the only sound in the room. Then 
Forbes drew a long, difficult breath 


and lifted his eyes to the girl’s glow- 
ing face. 

“I—can’t put it into words,” he 
said slowly, folding and refolding the 
sheet of paper into a minute -tri- 
angle, “but you understand just how 
—proud—I am for you, Nan.” 

“Why not glad, Jim?” she asked 
quickly. 

He shrugged his broad shoulders 
and rose restlessly from the table. 

“Purely selfish reasons, my dear. 
I am a man with all a man’s selfish- 
ness. I wanted you for my own— 
to shut you up safely in the dear 
citadel of our home, the world barred 
out—and now, you will have the 
world for your home.” 

“And out in the world,” said the 
girl wistfully, “lies the Great Ad- 
venture. I wonder what it will mean 
to me? Ten thousand dollars—oh, 
Jim, think of it. Do you suppose I 
can sell those other two novels now? 
You know you liked them better than 
this prize winner.” 

“The publishers will grovel at your 
feet,” returned Forbes a little grimly. 
“They’re only human, Nancy, and 
like the rest of us they worship the 
great god Success.” 

The girl sprang up. She crossed 
the rug to him and clasped her hands 
—long, slim, lovely hands—around 
his arm. 

“You’re not happy about this, are 
you? You think because the gates, 
at which I have knocked so long, 
have opened a wee bit that I shall 
rush in and shut you out. Well, 
you’re wrong, Jim. Nothing shall be 
changed between us. I can’t do with- 
out you to look after me. You've 
spoiled me utterly, and wherever I 
go, whatever new friends I make, 
you’re to be first with me always. 
Things between us are to be the 
same.” 

“The same?” 

Forbes’ pleasant voice held a con- 
strained tone. “Why, kitten, you’ve 
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a check for ten thousand dollars on 
that table and already I’ve seen in 
your eyes that these dear, shabby 
rooms have grown distasteful to 
you. You’re planning to move this 
moment! Well, I'll take the lease 
off your hands.” 

Nan’s hands dropped from his 
arm. Her head came up defiantly. 

“Well, they are shabby! I’ve 
said so a thousand times. But it’s 
not like you to taunt me with van- 
ity. I believe in my soul you’re 
jealous!” 

A dull red surged into the man’s 
face. He put his shaking hands on 
her slim shoulders and looked down 
into her disdainful eyes. 

“Just that!” he said savagely. 
“Jealous of that check and of any- 
thing else which takes you away 
from me. I'd dynamite every news- 
paper and magazine in the country 
if it would do any good. I'd smash 
every typewriter in the world if it 
would keep your thoughts from wri- 
ting! Can’t you understand, Nan? 
I want you—you—the sweet woman 
you—not Nancy Deering, novelist 
and special writer. You’re young 
and sweet and your contact with the 
world hasn’t rubbed the lovely bloom 
off yet, dear; but it will. If you go 
on, in ten years mothers and fathers 
and children will be only types to 
you ; emotions will be something you 
deny yourself to study in others; 
simple pleasures will be humdrum; 
family life a bore; a husband an un- 
thinkable nuisance.” , 

“That is enough,” she said clear- 
ly. “It is well that we understand 
each other at last. Civilization, in 
your case, is only a veneer. Scratch 
it and out leaps the primitive cave- 
man’s desire to make of his woman 
a drudge, a burden-bearer, a slave— 
an inferior creature, mentally and 
physically, over whom he can reign 
supreme. Thank Heaven, the cen- 
turies of woman’s enslavement to 
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man are things of the past! She is 
his equal now.” 

Her low voice yet had the keen- 
ness of a rapier’s edge. For a long 
moment she studied the averted pro- 
file of the man by the table. Some- 
thing in the set misery of it went 
to her heart and her tone insensibly 
softened and deepened. 

“[’m—horribly disappointed in 
you, Jim. We've seemed such 
friends—you and I. To have you 
fail me now is—” 

“Don’t!” said Forbes sharply, 
putting up a protesting hand. “You 
can trot out all the brilliant argu- 
ments, the rainbow-hued sophistries 
in your possession and you won’t 
convince me that my position in this 
matter is wrong. Those primitive 
forebears of ours were more truly 
partners in the game of life than any 
of us moderns. They fought, side 
by side, to maintain a home and it 
took heroic sacrifices on both sides 
to do it. I tell you, Nancy, the 
home is the backbone of civilization 
and you modern women are doing 
your utmost to destroy it. Women! 
A third sex is a more fitting term!”, 

Dead silence greeted this outburst 
of bitterness. Forbes stared unsee- 
ingly at the lovely lines of Clytie’s 
marble shoulder. A passing motor’s 
siren shrieked dismally in the street 
far below and in another moment 
the clock in the square boomed 
three mellow notes. 

At the sound, Forbes squared his 
drooping shoulders and forced his 
eyes to a focus on Nan’s hands, rest- 
ing quietly on the back of a chair. 

“T’ll run along, I guess,” he said 
heavily, striving to get the every- 
day tone back into his voice. “Shall 
I ‘phone you in case the jury—” 

“*Phone McMasters, please,” she 
answered gravely. “Jim—I’m sorry 
—but— Oh, what’s the use? I’m 
not a domestic woman. The care of 
a house would give me the horrors. 
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The little trivial round in which a 
married woman spends her days 
would drive me mad. Change, ex- 
citement, the constant expectation of 
some new adventure—I must have it 
or I cannot write. But—we’re still 
friends, Jim? I want you in my new 
life. I didn’t mean all the ugly things 
I said. You'll come?” 

“No!” said’ James Ten Eycke 
Forbes deliberately, picking up his 
coat and hat; “not if it kills me to 
stay away. I have passed the stage 
where mere friendship is endurable. 

. . If you really mean to move, I 
shall be more than glad to take this 
apartment from you, and if I can 
ever serve you in any way you will 
find me here. Good-bye.” 

When the door had slammed defi- 
nitely behind him, Miss Nancy Deer- 
ing picked up the publisher’s letter 
and re-read it slowly. Exultation 
had died within her. Sighing a lit- 
tle, she tossed it on her desk and bent 
a frowning gaze on the uninviting re- 
mains of the chafing-dish supper. 

“It hardly paid for the trouble,” 
she said bitterly; “I wonder if any- 
thing does.” 

Then the cynical Miss Deering, 
winner of a much-coveted prize, left 
her check for ten thousand carelessly 
sprawling face downwards on the 
dining-room table and stalked into 
her own room. Before she crept 
between Verbena’s carefully ironed 
sheets, she took the excellent photo- 
graph of Mr. James Ten Eycke 
Forbes from its place of honor on 
her dressing-table and flung it sav- 
agely into the blackest depths of the 
clothes closet. That episode she con- 
sidered closed. 


S UCCESS has as many facets as a 
diamond—and sometimes con- 
ceals as many flaws. While it may be 
a source of satisfaction to see one’s 
bank account mounting into five fig- 
ures, it rather takes the edge off that 
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satisfaction when unknown relatives 
turn up in droves, éach with a press- 
ing need cf money. 

The gilt on the gingerbread wears 
very thin indeed when charitable or- 
ganizations demand large contribu- 
tions; when inglorious but not mute 
Miltons send countless bantlings for 
criticism; when an army of auto- 
graph and photograph fiends dog 
one’s footsteps; when one’s former 
friends first fail to satisfy and then 
melt into courteous oblivion; when 
new ones flatter and then trot out 
the inevitable axe to grind ; and when 
one finds that the twin brother of 
Success is Loneliness. It takes a bank 
account of quite unthinkable figures 
to balance that. 

One crisply glorious October 
morning Miss Nancy Deering, suc- 
cessful novelist and playwright, sat 
in her artistically furnished dress- 
ing-room and leaned breathlessly to- 
ward the triplex mirror. 

“*The radiant morn hath passed 
away,” quoted Miss Deering in a 
sepulchral voice, her eyes fixed on 
two gray hairs among her bright 
tresses. It is a sickening moment, 
as any woman will testify. 

“I’ve been working too hard,” pro- 
tested Miss Deering aloud, eying the 
hollow at the base of. her white 


throat with much disfavor. “I’m a 
sketch, a fright. I'll go South and 
loaf for six solid months. I'll go 


down this instant and tell John 
Erskine he can just postpone that 
series. Gray! And not a soul to 
care!” 

With astonishing rapidity she 
jerked out the twin disturbers of her 
peace, decked herself in her most 
youthful garments, and had herself 
whisked downtown to John Erskine’s 
offices. 

The office boy admitted her with- 
out question to the outer sanctum. 
From the inner room came a mur- 
mur of voices, one deep, the other 
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throatily sweet. It flashed upon 
Nancy’s memory that Erskine’s niece 
was leaving for her last year in col- 
lege and she identified that throatily 
sweet voice as Peggy Erskine’s. 

“And when the Commencement 
frills are smoothed down, you'll 
marry Norman,” said the editor’s 
voice teasingly. “Well, Norman’s a 
fine chap, Peggy. I wish you luck.” 

“I’m not so sure, Uncle Jack,” 
came the girl’s answer, slowly. 
“Marriage seems such a stultifying 
thing. I want a career. I want to 
be like that splendid Miss Deering 
—to be a success in the world.” 

The unintentional eavesdropper 
cleared her throat loudly, but the 
sound was lost in the noise Erskine 
made as he pushed back his chair 
and rose. 

“My dear,” he said hastily, “I 
wouldn’t have you like Nancy Deer- 
ing for all the world. I want you 
to have your share of normal, human 
happiness. Nancy Deering has gone 
without hers in order to put upon 
paper superficially clever words 
which will be forgotten ten years 
hence. They are an ephemeral lot— 
writers. Like the butterflies, there’s 
a new crop every year. The books 
that live, Peggy, are the works of 
men and women who have lived, 
loved and suffered. Men like Dante, 
Shakespeare, Dickens—women like 
Bronté and Eliot—dipped their 
pens in the unfading ink of their 
sweet and bitter experiences of 
things human and produced priceless 
documents. My dear little girl, 
write if you must, but live a nor- 
mal woman’s life first. That is prosy 
old Uncle Jack’s advice to—” 

But Nancy Deering heard no more. 
Very quietly she closed the door be- 
hind her and fled toward the ele- 
vator. 

The ebon-hued operator marked 
her gloomy face and shook his head 
commiseratingly. 
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“Ole man right smart fizzy dishyer 
mawnin’,” he volunteered comfort- 
ingly, as they descended. “We-all 
should worry.” 

Miss Deering forced a smile but it 
faded as she gained the avenue. 
What had happened to the serene 
face of the universe? A gray hair 
or so, a few words of adverse criti- 
cism from a soured man of the world, 
a new sense of loneliness—that was 
all. She was still Nancy Deering. 
Her books still headed the list of 
best sellers. Her somber eyes noted 
that fact in many shop windows 
but with no lessening of their som- 
berness. 

She had meant to hasten back to 
the expensive apartment hotel which 
she called home, but at a certain well- 
remembered corner she stopped and 
glanced down a quiet side street. 
There it stood—the shabby old house. 

. It called her like a haunting 
voice. 

She opened her silver bag and 
took out a discolored key. With it 
lying flat on her palm she debated 
the question. Why not? Forbes was 
out of the city. Fhe papers had told 
her that much. Why not go to her 
old rooms and force herself into a 
state of at least resignation with her 
lot in life, her enviable lot in life? 
Perhaps the contrast— 

The janitor was lounging comfort- 
ably in the basement doorway. He 
was a new man and he barely glanced 
at her. Scorning the elevator, she 
ran up the three flights of stairs and 
when she had closed the door of the 
apartment behind her, her heart was 
beating alarmingly. 

“The usual thing with gray hair, I 
suppose,” she murmured derisively, 
and stared about her at the shabby 
old furniture. 

There was about the room the 
rather cryptic signs of only mascu- 
line occupancy. It was not in dis- 
order but the table was white with 
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dust and dead ashes filled the grate. 
A man’s smoking-jacket sprawled 
grotesquely across the back of a 
leather chair. 

After a moment of hesitancy, she 
went into the tiny room off the 
kitchen. When she came back, her 
slim figure was shrouded in a pink 
apron, relic of some departed hand- 
maiden, and her head was tied up in 
a towel. 

“Atavism!” said Miss - Deering 
resolutely. “My great-grandmother 
would have enjoyed this. She knew 
nothing of the germs which will fly 
up my nose and give me the grippe 
probably. Oh, cleanliness, what risks 
are taken in thy name!” 

Very dexterously and expeditious- 
ly Miss Nancy Deering, the popular 
writer, set to work and cleaned a 
four-room apartment. The ethics of 
the proceedings apparently troubled 
her not at all, but the finding of 
many sealed, unmailed letters ad- 
dressed to herself in Jim’s big scrawl 
brought a wrinkle of perplexity be- 
tween her eyes. Forbes had dropped 
out of her busy life completely. Her 
resentment of his attitude had been 
furiously sincere; his passive accept- 
ance of their changed relations alto- 
gether inexplicable. 

At five o’clock, a tired, famished, 
rosy-faced Miss Deering descended 
to the shop across the street and re- 
turned, laden with parcels. Her 
problem had not been solved. In- 
stead, she found herself strangely 
loath to leave the familiar rooms. 

She set the table as daintily as 
possible. The syrup jug held the 
fragrant bunch of violets from her 
coat. But one lone,.small person at 
a round table is apt to feel distinctly 
peculiar. Miss Nancy Deering did, 
and after a moment’s frowning sur- 
vey of the bare expanse of cloth, 
she jumped up and set a place for an- 
other guest. Then, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, she draped Forbes’ house-coat 


over a chair and pushed it up to 
the table. 

“There, Sentimental Selena!” she 
said pettishly, and walked hastily 
back to her own place. 

And at just this psychological mo- 
ment, Mr. James Ten Eycke Forbes 
opened the door and walked in. 

There are moments in life which 
baffle description. There are emo- 
tions which find us unprepared— 
when the wisest of us babble and 
hunt for words which will not come. 
Jimmie Forbes, giddy with the sweet- 
est, most mysterious emotion he had 
ever known, faltered out: . 

“Why —er—Nan—why, good 
evening. I—I had no idea I should 
find you here.” 

“Neither had I,” retorted the can- 
did Miss Deering, recovering. her 
wits first as women do. “But ‘since 
you have, let’s make the best of it. 
Come and have some supper. . The 
steak’s tender, for a wonder; and the 
omelet’s a dream.” 

Forbes eyed the dream in utter be- 
wilderment. 

“They don’t sell omelets in the deh 
icatessen,” he ventured as he sat 
down. 

“Of course they don’t,” respond- 
ed the lady opposite with maddening 
complacency. “I made it myself with- 
out even a glance at a cook book; 
and I broiled this steak; and I made 
the coffee ; and I tossed up this salad ; 
and I cleaned this house—and broke 
every one of my fingernails doing it.” 

“But why?” demanded the dumb- 
founded Forbes. “You said the care 
of a house would give you the hor- 
rors. I didn’t know you knew how 
to do these things. Why did you do 
them ?” 

“Ask my great-grandmother,” said 
Nancy slowly. “All I know about it, 
Jim, is that to do them seemed a re- 
lief somehow.” 

“Relief? Has anyone been bother- 
ing you, Nan?” 
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Miss Deering shook her head. 
“Just life, Jim; the irony of it; 

the disappointment that our fulfilled 

desires gives us ; the loneliness of it.” 
Forbes pushed back his chair with 
an abrupt movement and rose. 


“Loneliness? Just Heaven, what 
do you know of loneliness? You, 
a spoiled child of fortune! Why, 


your name is a household word. You 
have all the world from which to 
choose your friends. Lonely! Oh, 
no; that’s reserved for failures like 
me, Nan; for chaps who have the 
power to love only one woman—and 
lose her. That’s loneliness if you 
like.” 

“Jim,” said Nancy quietly, her chin 
in her clasped hands, “do you remem- 
ber the last time we talked together 
in this room? I said I wanted the 
Great Adventure—that somewhere, 
out in the world, it was waiting for 
me. . . . Jim, it wasn’t there at all. 
» « « Do you remember how those 
two sweet children searched for the 
Blue Bird, the symbol of happiness, 
and found it at last in their own 
home? . . . Jim, I’m going to be 
very honest with you. When you 
opened that door a few moments 
ago, I knew where most women, and 
I among them, find their Great Ad- 
venture—find it within the four 
walls of a real home. . . . Jim, dear, 
I wish with all my soul we could go 
back to that night.” 

As on that other night, silence 
settled upon the little room; and as 
before it was the man who broke it. 

“You make it very hard for me, 
Nan,” he said simply. “I am flesh 
and blood, dear, and every starved 
nerve in me calls aloud to take you 
at your word. But you will regret 
all this to-morrow. I should be a 
cad indeed to take advantage of a 
moment’s discouragement. You're 


just sorry for me, isn’t that it?” 
Looking up into his hungry eyes, 
eyes which pled with her to deny his 
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words, Miss Nancy Deering felt the 
smart of unshed tears in her own 
eyes, and bewildered by the rush of 
poignantly sweet emotion she stood 
up and came around to him. 

“So you refuse to marry me, Jim? 
Sorry, but I’ve decided to accept one 
of those forty-’leven proposals you 
made me in times past. And oh, 
Jimsy, you'll hate me sometimes! 
When I shut you out and write like 
a demon with my head tied up in a 
wet towel— But candidly, Mr. J. T. 
Forbes, the real reason for my 
plunge into matrimony is because 
I’m turning gray. It seemed such a 
horrible thing to watch—alone.” 

Forbes caught her slender wrists. 

“I adore gray hair,” he said whim- 
sically, “and I have a sizable bald 
spot over which I carefully comb 
eleven hairs every day. This morn- 
ing there were but nine to comb. 
That also has seemed horrible to 
watch—alone. Do you know of a 
remedy, Nan?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Deering prompt- | 
ly. “Bend down here a minute.” 

The next instant an electric shock 
raced through the big body of James 
Ten Eycke Forbes. Soft, moist lips 
had brushed that incipient bald spot. 

“There!” said Miss Deering 
shamelessly. “That’s going to be the 
remedy for your bald spots and my 
gray hairs. It’s as old as the hills 
and always reliable. . . . And now, 
if you think you’re going to like the 
remedy, we'll adjourn to the kitchen 
and beat up another omelet. This 
one’s as flat as the village soprano’s 
high C. And I’m not so sure, Jim, 
but that the next book I inflict on a 
long-suffering public will be a cook 
book. Like the idea?” 

But Mr. Forbes had not yet the 
power of coherent speech. Like the 
cave-men, he expressed his feelings 
otherwise. 

“Ouch—you 
Nancy. 


big bear!” said 
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In Which the Lady Makes Someone Eat “Humble-pie and 
Grass and Weeds”—and How That Someone Was Not Al- 
ways Her Father. The Story of a Girl Who Was Determined 


SF 
LOUISE RAND BASCOM ann EVA McKINLEY WEST 


“Y OU ain't agoin’ ter marry Will 
Hickson. That’s all thar is to 
hit.” 

Carrilla’s gaze shifted from the 
cove-hemming mountains to her 
father’s beard which protruded like 
a square paint-brush dipped in white. 
“Might as well. Nothin’ else to do,” 
she hazarded, in a tone nicely bal- 
anced between weariness and impu- 
dence. “He’s been droppin’ around 
till I’m sick of saying, ‘No.’” 

“T’ll say no to him!” roared Mr. 
Bates, cinching Carrilla’s bay mare 
with a force that caused the young 
animal to sway on her feet. “I ain’t 
agoin’ ter hev him under foot from 
the first discernin’ o’ day till the 
frogs gits tired bellerin’ at night. 
You leave him alone. You ain’t fit 
ter be a farmer’s wife.” 

“Why not?” demanded the girl. 
“I’m a farmer’s daughter.” 

“Come over to the uppin’-block 
and hist yourself onto your nag,” di- 
rected Mr. Bates, leading the mare 
toward a large oak stump on one 
side of which a step was cut. “You’re 
a farmer’s daughter in name only. 
That fool school your ma sent ye to 
ruint ye fur life. You spend your 
time a wonderin’ why your new 
pianner music don’t come and how 
your paintin’ outfit got a crack in it 
atter you left hit out in the sun. Ef 
farmin’ was bred in ye, you’d not be 
waitin’ fur your ole pa to gear up a 


hoss fur ye. You’d git hit yourself.” 

A sudden breath of pink in Car- 
rilla’s ears acknowledged the rebuke, 
but she made no retort till she was 
seated in the saddle. “Perhaps Will 
wouldn’t get so tired takin’ care of 
me,” she suggested tapping her smart 
blue riding suit with a silver-headed 
whip. “Schoolin’ or no schoolin’ I 
reckon I’m equal to being his wife— 
or anybody else’s.” 

“You jest want him ‘cause you’re 
afraid folks’ll make fun o’ ye fur 
stayin’ single,” protested Mr. Bates, 
but the troubled, questioning. light 
in his eyes was not lost on the 
girl. 

“T’ll be married inside o’—of six 
months,” she flung back, as she loped 
down the pine avenue leading from 
the Bates house. 

It was a gray day in early April, 
and Carrilla rode rapidly along the 
level valley road to keep warm. On 
each side of the highway, fences of 
mossy rails or woven wire hedged 
well-cleared bottom land. In some 
spots the plow had already upturned 
the fresh earth, leaving rich brown 
patches as a parade ground for awk- 
ward meadow larks. Still farther 
on, spotted heifers nosed at weather- 
beaten haystacks and emerald-head- 
ed ducks ficated aimlessly down the 
broad, shining creek that bisected 
Sequilla Cove. As the mare paused 
to drink at the ford, Carrilla became 
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aware of a splotch of blue on the 
opposite bank. The sight sent a thrill 
through her erect young body. Blu- 
ets! Summer was under way. Soon 
the mountain slopes above would be 
white with dogwood and bluebirds 
would be flying in and out among 
the pink fruit blossoms in the valley. 
The gray buds on Will Hickson’s 
trees seemed almost ready to burst, 
she observed, as she cantered by his 
long white house. Out of the cor- 
ners of her brown eyes she looked 
for her lover, but saw only his moth- 
er hanging a red flannel shirt on the 
line. Even at a distance the wom- 
an’s Mother Hubbard seemed most 
bedraggled, and Carrilla_ sighed. 
The Hickson family cared too little 
about appearances she thought re- 
gretfully. 

At length the straight road began 
to wind and the girl found herself 
ascending into the mountains. Oc- 
casionally she passed over rude log 
bridges spanning streams that leaped 
at times between borders of rhodo- 
dendrons or again between immense 
gray boulders filled with lichens and 
green winter ferns. Once she leaned 
over and broke a sassafras twig, 
which she chewed reflectively till she 
choked on the woody pulp. Her 
preoccupation was not lost on the 
mare who ambled more slowly until 
she judged she would be safe in 
wheeling ; then, unchecked, she shot 
back toward her barn. As they 
splashed through the yellow ford by 
the bluet bed, Carrilla observed that 
her egress from the water was await- 
ed by a man leaning against a great 
Holstein ox loaded with all manner 
of bags and sacks. 

“Hello, Will,” said the girl, draw- 
ing up sharply. 

“Howdy,” he retorted, pushing his 
frayed hat farther back on his damp, 


curly hair. 
“I’ve just been for a little ride up 
Terrapin,” vouchsafed the girl, 
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studying her suitor’s muddy overalls 
and torn checked shirt. 

“I’ve jest come from your place,” 
responded the man. “Stopped thar 
on my way from the grist mill. 
Wanted ter see ef I could git ter 
bring ye home from the Millers’s 
this evenin’.” 

“The Millers’?” repeated the girl. 
“Oh, yes, they were going to play 
Fruit Basket over there to-night, 
weren’t they? Come round about 
eight. I’ll be ready.” 

The young man shook his head 
slowly. “I reckon I can’t come fur 
ye,” he stated at last. “Your pa 
‘lowed I wasn’t ter come on the 
place agin. Not till fall noway.” 

Carrilla sat a little more erect and 
flicked one tan boot with her whip. 

“Why fall?” she demanded, 
crisply. 

Her suitor began drawing initials 
with his foot. “He said,” he faltered, 
“he said you wasn’t fit ter be a 
farmer’s wife, but ef you was so set 
on havin’ me he’d give his consent 
to a weddin’ in November ef ye 
wanted me bad enough ter plough 
and plant an acre o’ corn and have 
hit look good as his’n by the first o’ 
October. I tole him jest to rile him 
I reckoned I could hev Gertie Miller 
*thout waitin’ till November, but he 
"lowed I’d heard what he had ter say. 
*Spose that’s a purty big mouthful 
fur ye ter swaller, ain’t hit, Carrie?” 

“You think I can’t do it, don’t 
you?” she flashed back, indignantly. 
“Well, I will. Il make him eat 
humble-pie and grass and weeds for 
this. I'll grow such corn as never 
was seen in these parts before.” 

Roused by the contagion of her 
words, Hickson straightened him- 
self. 

“By heckity, Carrie,” he admitted, 
admiringly, “by heckity! You'd hold 
your head up ef somebody was ter 
knock hit off, wouldn’t ye?” 

“Like to see ’em try,” sniffed the 
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girl, touching up the restive mare. 
“T’ll meet you at the white oak at 
eight o'clock,” she called back over 
her shoulder, as she started home to 
reason with her father. 

To Carrilla’s astonishment, Mr. 
Bates proved quite obdurate. “Ever 
been married?” he queried, pitching 
hay into the mare’s manger. 

“Of course not,” said the girl, 
“bhut—” 

“Well, I have,” interrupted her 
father. “I’ve been married twice. 
Hit stands to reason I’d know more 
about hit than you. A feller that'll 
foller ye ’roun’ like a week-old lamb 
ableatin’ when you give the word 
ain’t the husband fur a girl like you 
in my opinion; but I’m willin’ ter 
give ye your head to a certain ex- 
tent. I’ve pegged out a corner o’ 
the north meader. Ef you can raise 
a decent mess o’ corn thar, an’ air 
willin’ ter do hit ’thout Will’s help 
I ain’t got nothin’ more ter say. Hit 
won't hurt ye to see a leetle less o’ 
the feller fur awhile noway.” 

“Oh, Pa—” began Carrilla; but 
she knew he meant what he said. 

That afternoon she started for the 
north meadow with a mattock on her 
shoulder. She wished that her fath- 
er had not selected a spot so far 
from the house and located on the 
county road, but she did not intend 
to whimper again. When she reached 
the meadow she sat down on the 
fence and inspected the portion al- 
lotted her. It had been cleared once 
several years before. Now, huckle- 
berry bushes and long red black- 
berry brambles had grown up side 
by side with many laurel seedlings 
and long wild grass. It would be 
somewhat tedious work preparing for 
the plow the girl decided, but she 
was strong and young and full of 
faith in herself, so she hopped down 
from the fence and began swinging 
the mattock. The earth was warm 
enough to afford little resistance to 
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her blows and the day was cool 
enough to make exercise more com- 
fortable than idleness. As a con- 
sequence Carrilla was progressing 
fairly well when she was startled by 
a man’s voice and turned to confront 
a bespectacled stranger who was ty- 
ing his horse to a chinquipin’s swing- 
ing limb. 

“Going to plant something?” he 
queried genially. 

Carrilla rested her hands on her 
mattock handle and nodded. A city 
man was unusual in that vicinity be- 
fore June, but the intruder’s - high, 
close-laced boots and belted coat 
branded him a “fureigner” and the 
girl found herself wondering why he 
had come and how long he meant to 
stay. She wished that she had 
donned something beside a very di- 
lapidated middy blouse for her farm- 
ing operations. 

“I always like to see things going 
into the ground,” confided the new- 
comer, leaning on the fence. “What 
are you going to plant, may I ask?” 

“Corn,” said Carrilla. It had sud- 
denly occurred to her that her face 
was probably streaked with dirt from 
savage thrusts at straying brown 
hairs and the thought prompted her 
to resume her digging. Between 
strokes of her implement she lis- 
tened for the sound of buggy wheels 
announcing the stranger’s departure, 
but he did not go. Instead he cau- 
tiously climbed the rotten rail fence 
and she felt him loom beside her. 
In a moment strong, slender hands 
closed on the mattock handle. 

“Let me swing this thing awhile,” 
he said. “I’m cold. It’s a long drive 
from the county seat, and people 
haven’t been very hospitable.” 

For some moments there was no 
sound but the man’s blows and the 
clear bell-note of an optimistic jay 
bird on the hill, then Carrilla que- 
ried: “Do you know how to raise 
corn?” 
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“Sure,” grunted the man, tossing 
his light felt hat to one side. “That’s 
my business.” 

Hope and incredulity flushed the 
girl’s cheeks and widened her eyes. 
“Then you'll tell me how it’s done, 
won't you? I’ve got to grow an acre 
here—grow it on a bet. I—lI don’t 
know the first thing about it—except 
that the ground ought to be cleared 
and ploughed.” 

The man paused in his labors. “I 
feel sure you’re going to save my 
life,’ he remarked with such sol- 
emnity that the girl had a momentary 
vision of a broken jail and the spring- 
house where she would hide the 
speaker if he should ask her. 

“Save your life?” she repeated. 
She was beginning to forget the 
smudge which she had squintingly 
located on her nose. 

“Ever hear of a farm adviser?” 
queried the man. “No matter, I’m 
it. County pays me to go round and 
help the farmers. Tell ‘em what to 
plant and what not to, you know. 
The deuce of it is,” he added, re- 
gretfully, “they don’t want to be 
helped.” 

“You mean they aren’t nice to 
you?” prompted Carrilla, sympathet- 
ically. 

“Nice to me!” exploded the man. 
“They say—they say—well, I can’t 
tell you what they say, but they in- 
timate they’ve lived in the country 
a long time and know more about it 
than I can ever know. They sug- 
gest quite forcibly that the country’s 
too small a place for me.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the girl. “They 
don’t think much of books in these 
parts, and I reckon you don’t know 
much about sure enough farming.” 

“Don’t I!” growled the man. 


“Born on a Missouri farm! I 
ploughed and hoed and picked bugs 
and threshed wheat and raised mules 
long before I ever studied the sub- 
ject out of books. 


Shucks !” 
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He seemed in rather a wrathful 
frame of mind, so Carrilla refrained 
from arguing. 

“You aren’t telling me how to raise 
corn,” she reminded him. 

“That’s so,” admitted the man. 
“Well, I will tell you. We'll grow 
corn here that’ll make your friends 
hungry with envy. I'll show ’em my 
advice isn’t such puny stuff as they 
think. Are you willing to do just 
what I tell you?” 

“T’'ll have to,” replied the girl, sim- 
ply. “I don’t know how and I 
wouldn’t admit it to anybody—else.” 

She was conscious of a flash of 
gray eyes behind the spectacles, as 
the farm adviser took off his coat 
and vest and threw them after his 
hat. 

“Go sit down,” he urged. 

Reflecting that this would give 
her an opportunity to get her hand- 
kerchief from her sweater pocket and 
thus remove some of the evidence of 
toil from her face, Carrilla complied. 
She shrugged into her sweater and 
perched upon the fence contemplat- 
ing her unexpected good luck. The 
ground would be ready for planting 
so much earlier for a little masculine 
assistance ! 

“T’ll make him eat humble-pie and 
grass and weeds,” was the continu- 
cus refrain in her mind as she 
thought of her father’s chagrin at 
her unparalleled success as a farmer. 
The idea set her muscles twitching 
and sent her down again into the 
field to work shoulder to shoulder 
with her helper. Gathering up the 
loosened bushes with quick little 
movements she dumped them upon 
her father’s land on the other side 
of the pegs with charming vehe- 
mence. For two hours the two 
worked as no one in the mountains 
had ever worked before. Only 
once was there a pause. Then 
the stranger asked where he could 
get a drink, and Carrilla led him ‘to a 
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leucothoé-shaded spring on the oth- 
er side of the hill. The water was 
dammed up by leaves and twigs and 
rusty chestnut burs, and while the 
man took a stick and raked the nat- 
ural basin clean, Carrilla deftly con- 
structed two cups of rhododendron 
leaves and crude wooden pegs. 

“Have you got any commercial 
fertilizer?” inquired the man, as they 
sauntered back to the mattock. 

The girl shook her head. The vi- 
sion of the peach blossom silk for 
which she had been hoarding her 
pennies vanished with a last tantal- 
izing flutter, as she realized what was 
coming next, but she managed a wry 
little smile at the sacrifice. 

“You'll have to have it,” said the 
man. “I’ll send you two or three 
sacks by the next wagon coming this 
way. Broadcast it on the ground 
after its ploughed. You know about 
laying off the rows, don’t you ?” 

“I’ve been trying to think,” con- 
fessed the girl. “It seems to me 
they’re three or four feet apart, 
aren’t they?” 

“That'll do,” acquiesced the ad- 
viser. “You don’t want to get them 
too near together or you'll shave off 
the roots when you’re cultivating.” 
The speaker resumed his work and 
kept at it for about half an hour be- 
fore picking up his discarded bits of 
clothing. “I’m afraid I’ve got to 
go,” he apologized finally, “but I’ll 
have to do quite a bit of driving 
after dark now. I wouldn’t plant 
my corn till the dogwood blooms. 
There’s nothing to be gained by 
hurrying.” 

“I suppose not,” answered Carril- 
la, not without disappointment, for 
she had hoped to plough and plant 
that week. Accompanying the farm 
adviser to the fence, she watched 
him untie the gaunt livery horse he 
had hired for his trip. 

“Harrow the ground well after you 
plough it,” continued the man, pick- 
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ing up the lines. “I'll be back this 
way in a few weeks, but if you get 
stuck, write me. Judson McGrath, 
Caryville’ll catch me.” 

“All right,” replied the girl. After 
he had gone she remembered she had 
not thanked him and wondered if 
she ought to write a note of appre- 
ciation. Judson McGrath! Judson 
McGrath! He had an easy name to 
keep in mind anyway. Picking up 
her mattock, she started home across 
lots, her feet sinking silently into 
pink-tipped moss or crunching 
through little mounds of dry leaves 
according to her course. At the bars 
leading to the west meadow she 
heard a jangling of trace chains ard 
decided to await her father, who was 
apparently en route to his evening 
chores. Carrilla always felt most ten- 
der toward the old man when her 
stubborn will was set against his in 
a struggle. To-night, because she 
felt sure of success, her heart melted 
at the thought of his sorrow in a 
few months. 

“Hello, honey,” she called, as he 
came toward her. 

“Wal, catch my turtles,” he said, 
pulling at a twist of sun-cured to- 
bacco clutched firmly in one disen- 
gaged hand, “wal, catch my turtles, 
ef ye don’t look like ye’d been settin’ 
on the piazzie drinkin’ lemonade all 
atternoon. Didn’t do much work, 
did ye?” 

“A little,” affirmed the girl. 

“Humph! Thought as much,” 
came the reply. “Had to keep your- 
self fresh fur the party ter-night, I 
reckon.” 

“Like as not,” assented Carilla, 
and became aware that she had for- 
gotten all about the joys of Fruit 
Basket till that particular moment. 
Somehow, she was in no mood for 
a noisy stuttering of p-p-prunes and 
p-p-pears and a wild changing of 
chairs. Gertie Miller would simper 
at her over a stack of six custard pies 
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cut straight through from top to bot- 
tom, and Will would make his cus- 
tomary remark, “Take a slice, Car- 
rie. It’s sweet—got sugar in it, ain’t 
it, Gert?” 


T was an acknowledged rule in 

the Bates family that Carrilla 
should sleep after an evening out, 
but while Mrs. Bates was going 
about, on the morning following the 
party at Millers; saying “S-sh” to 
anyone who chanced to drop the salt- 
cellar, Carrilla was far away from 
the house digging on her “ranch,” as 
she had facetiously nicknamed her 
acre. She had stolen out with her 
mattock before the old red rooster 
had summoned the other members 
of the household. When the ground 
was cleared of its impedimenta, Car- 
rilla fastened her mare to a small 
plow and upturned the dirt. She 
knew that her father used the turn- 
ing plow first, but she thought she 
was hardly capable of managing it. 
As it was, the mare balked and 
jerked and amused herself with sud- 
den fanciful bounds until the girl’s 
patience was exhausted as well as 
her arms. Stiff muscles and sore feet 
did not deter her, however. The re- 
frain, “I'll make him eat humble-pie 
and grass and weeds yet” spurred her 
on and on till the ranch was har- 
rowed and the little new leaves 
pushed their winter-worn elder sis- 
ters from the branches. Then Car- 
rilla planted her corn and tried to 
dissuade a pair of catbirds from 
building in the pile of bushes and 
stones she had thrown upon her 
father’s land. There was great sat- 
isfaction to the girl in the thought 
that all she had to do was to sit back 
and watch her corn grow, so she 
began using ointments to remove the 
callous spots from her hands and 
even resumed the embroidering of 
linens for her dower chest. 

One day, when the grass had 
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grown quite green and pink azaleas 
were blazing against the old stone 
spring-house, Carrilla came out of 
the quaint little shelter carrying a 
pitcher of milk and found the farm 
adviser teetering on an end of a 
board lying in the path. 

Said he, “I stopped to get a drink.” 

“That’s an excuse,” retorted the 
girl. “You came to see my corn.” 

“T’ve seen it,” responded the man, 
“or rather, I haven’t. There wasn’t 
much to see. Corn’s coming up 
everywhere else, but you’ve got about 
seven little green blades on your 
whole acre. How many grains did 
you put in a hill?” 

“One,” admitted Carrilla. 

McGrath stuck his hands in his 
pockets and teetered more furiously 
than ever. 

“If you don’t know anything why 
don’t you ask and find out?” he 
groaned, none too politely. “Of 
course the cutworms got your stuff. 
You ought to have put five or six 
grains to a hill. Now you’ve got to 
do it all over.” 

Carrilla sighed. “I just can’t,” she 
murmured. . 

“You’ve got to,” exploded the 
man, thrusting out his firm chin in a 
way he had. “This is my one chance 
to make good. Go get some more 
seed corn if you can find any and 
I'll help you plant it.” 

Carrilla wanted to refuse, but the 
city man had a queer way of domi- 
nating her against her will. Thus the 
two again found themselves on the 
unprosperous “ranch,” and the man 
removed his coat and vest for the 
second time. It seemed to Carilla that 
he laid off the rows in an incredibly 
short time and she could not but ad- 
mire the skillful way in which he 
handled the bay mare, but she had 
little time to applaud, as he insisted 
upon her following him with the corn 
and dropping it according to his di- 
rections. 
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“Now,” he said, when they were 
through, “I’m sorry we lost so much 
time, but you’ll have to work all the 
harder. Write me when that ap- 
pears and I'll come and show you 
how to cultivate it. There’s no use 
telling you, you won’t do it right.” 

Carrilla inwardly vowed she would 
never write him, but she did. Where- 
upon he put in a prompt appearance 
to teach her how to get the cultivator 
between the rows without tearing the 
corn. White trilliums and purple 
flags gave place to phlox and Joe Pye 
weed, Asters and golden-rod super- 
seded the earlier flowers, but Carril- 
la saw no beauty in anything save 
the slender corn shimmering in the 
heat of the sunshine. During the 
coming and waning of summer Mc- 
Grath visited the patch every week 
or so. When growth seemed slow 
he suggested more fertilizer. The 
appearance of a long drouth called 
forth his admonitions for additional 
cultivation. Rain or dry weather, 
the adviser’s advent invariably meant 
a lame back for Carrilla. As she 
stretched her tired body in bed after 
a day of patient labor carrying out 
his instructions, she frequently won- 
dered at herself. He never flattered, 
never petted her, and yet she had 
learned to watch for the flicker of 
approval in the gray eyes. Under 
the comradeship he offered her, am- 
bition and joy in achievement awoke 
and she gloried in the fact that her 
corn was twice as high and twice as 
healthy looking as her father’s. 
There was no doubt but what she 
could easily and automatically be- 
come the possessor of his consent to 
marry Will Hickson. Unless a se- 
vere hailstorm or some other unfore- 
seen difficulty arose, Will and her 
father would saunter up to the 
“ranch” on Friday, October first, and 
Mr. Bates would say, “Catch my 
turtles, Carrie, I wouldn’t a thought 
it of ye. The county’ll be oustin’ 
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that thar young varmint I hear 
they’re sickin’ on to farmers and give 
you his job. Shows what you can 
do when you try.” 

And Will would add, “Reckon I'll 
hev to give up all thought o’ Gertie 
Miller now, won’t 1?” 

The corn was doing so wonderful- 
ly well that Carrilla began to relax 
in her attention to it. Why bother 
when it was already so much supe- 
rior to all the planting in the valley? 
Sometimes she did not venture near 
her “ranch” for a week or two at a 
time, and then she was conscience- 
stricken to observe fresh earth 
heaped about the cornstalks, for she 
knew that the farm adviser had 
passed with a hoe. 

Once her father spoke of Mc- 
Grath. “Who’s this hyar feller I 
seen ye talkin’ to at the gate?” he 
asked one day, when McGrath had 
incautiously come to the house to 
seek Carrilla. 

“He’s a machine agent or some- 
thin’,” lied the girl with a show of 
listlessness. 

“T’'ll buy ye one ef ye want hit,” 
offered Mr. Bates. “I reckon you'll 
need hit ef ye go ter housekeepin’, 
an’ I must admit your crop’s comin’ 
on purty good. Took a look at it 
yestiddy.” 

“IT don’t want no—a-~ machine,” 
said the girl, turning away from the 
pride she saw in her father’s eyes. 
“TI like hand sewin’ best—” but she 
was not thinking of her needle. In- 
stead, she was reflecting upon the 
perfectly marvelous way in which 
her corn had grown. That night she 
strolled down to the little post-office 
which consisted of a  varnish- 
scratched bureau in the Millers’ front 
room. 

“Come to see if there was any 
catalogs fur me,” she told Mrs. 
Miller. 

“Yeah, I reckon. You're real in- 
trusted in catalogs, ain’t ye, Carrie?” 
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giggled the little woman, handing 
out a paper and a letter. “La, 
though, gals will be gals. When I 
was your age I jest done nothin’ 
a-tall but scribble ‘In haist’ and ‘To 
hand’ on the outside o’ envelopes an’ 
sen’ ’em off one atter the other. Ef 
Gertie wasn’t moppin’ her hyar she’d 
be roun’ ter see ye. Go hunt her up 
ef ye want.” 

“TI reckon not, to-night,” said Car- 
rilla, hurrying out, reading her letter 
as she went. 

The next day she manipulated the 
cultivator on her ranch with unusual 
care. “I’ll make him eat humble-pie 
and grass and weeds,” she mused, as 
she followed the mare, and then she 
laughed. 

For three succeeding afternoons 
she returned to inspect the work of 
that particular morning, and every 
time she saw it she chuckled. The 
third afternoon she wore a pink 
waist and a hat with a drooping brim, 
and every few moments she listened 
for buggy wheels. Would he never 
come? Deciding that something had 
detained him she sat down and drew 
pictures on the ground with a stick. 
Every time the breeze lifted the brim 
of her hat to a view of the corn, she 
smiled. So engrossed was she that 
the sounds she awaited were never 
heard. 

Instead she was surprised by Mc- 
Grath’s voice. “What you grinning 
about?” he queried. 

“Nothin’,” declared Carrilla gaily, 
but she watched McGrath furtively 
as he strode toward the fence after 
tying his horse. 

“What in—” he began when he 
saw the corn, and then vaulted the 
fence, scarcely touching the rails. 
Carrilla sat quite still, smiling all the 
while. He pulled up a stalk and 


examined the roots; he pulled up a 
second stalk and examined the roots; 
finally he repeated the operation in 
different parts of the patch. With 
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each examination he indulged in ex- 
plosive, unintelligible murmurings. 
When he had greatly relieved himself 
in this way, he returned and took his 
stand before the girl. 

“Do you know anything at all?” 
he demanded. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” replied Carril- 
la, pulling at the lace on her best 
pink waist. “Why?” 

“I'd like to drown you,” declared 
the farm adviser. “Here I’ve been 
breaking my neck to help you raise 
a premium yield of corn so—so— 
well, when I heard why you were 
trying to raise it I couldn’t tell you 
what I wanted to, but in spite of that 
I made up my mind to help you get 
the man you desired and incidentally 
benefit my profession. Now—Great 
guns! Did you know you’d gone 
and cut off the roots of all that 
corn?” 

Carrilla positively gurgled. 
tainly,” she responded, calmly. 
did it on purpose.” 

The man stared at her for what 
seemed interminable minutes. At 
length he asked, sadly, “I’ve been 
just as good to you as I knew how. 
I’ve been better to you than my job 
would permit. Why do you hate me 
like that?” 

Carrilla continued to pick at the 
lace on her cuff. 

“There must be a reason,” pursued 
the man. “Surely you wouldn’t 
want to make an idiot of me for 
nothing.” 

“Oh, oh,” cried Carrilla, springing 
up and facing him. “You mustn’t 
say that. I never thought of such a 
thing. I—I never thought about 
spoiling your reputation at all. I just 
decided I didn’t want to marry Will 
and if the corn looks good the first 
of October I'll have to.” 

“So that story was true, eh?” ques- 
tioned the farm adviser, his gray 
eyes apparently searching through 
her soul. “I stopped to get some 


“Cer- 
“F 
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tobacco at the Forks store in the 
summer and heard that tale. I 
thought it was a bit tough to let me 
help you be the wife of another man. 
You might have at least told me 
about it, but we'll let that go. What 
I can’t—can’t understand is why aft- 
er I helped you to raise the best corn 
around you went and threw me down 
for a whim—a mere whim!” 

“But—but—” cried Carrilla, twist- 
ing her lace so furiously that she 
loosened several inches of it, “but 
it wasn’t a whim. I had to do it. I 
just couldn’t marry Will. Don’t you 
see I couldn’t?” 

The man’s foot crunched a corn- 
stalk as he took a step nearer, and 
Carrilla saw a gleam in his eyes she 
had not previously encountered. 

“Why—do you mean—why, I’m a 
stupid blockhead,” she sputtered. “I 
cared so much I didn’t dream I could 
make you—” 

A wild, untamed impulse to stop 
him seized Carrilla. “Go way,” she 
commanded, closing and unclosing 
her fingers as if she might scratch. 
“You go way. You think I cut the 
corn for you, but I didn’t. No, I 
didn’t; I cut it for myself. I—” 

“But, Carrilla—dear,” begged the 
man, “don’t you see—” 

“Go way, I tell you,” cried Carrilla 
in rising excitement. “My head 
aches and I don’t want to talk. Don’t 
you see I don’t want to talk? Go 
way!” 

With what sounded like a gurgle 
in his throat the man turned, vaulted 
the fence, and began untying his 
horse. In another moment he was 
driving down the road. Carrilla 
watched him with incredulous amaze- 
ment. Phrases from his last letter 
rose to her lips, “I’d do anything in 
the world for you,” “You’ve made 
my calling a joy”—and she wanted 
to run after and fling herself upon 
the buggy, crying out for him to stop 
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and take her with him. Instead, she 
stumbled toward the leucothoé- 
shaded spring and threw herself on 
the ground to cry. It was only when 
the tinkle of homeward clinking cow- 
bells fell upon her ears that she real- 
ized. Slowly she rose and brushed 
herself. Then she bathed her face in 
the pool and started across lots, 
tramping heedlessly through ferns 
and the thick woodland jungle which 
here and there obstructed her path. 
Uusually she was somewhat timor- 
ous about snakes ; but to-night she did 
not care. All she wanted was to reach 
her own rodm in peace. She was 
frankly annoyed, therefore, when her 
father called to her from the barn- 
lot as she reached the horse block. 

“Carrie, Carrie,” he called. “You 
come here, Carrie.” 

The girl hesitated a moment, then 
obeyed with reluctance. 

“Whar you been?” he demanded. 
“I been up to your corn patch twict 
fur ye.. Thar’s a feller been hyar 
who says he wants ter buy my whole 
north meader. Says he’s got him a 
gal an’ wants ter build.” 

“Who was it?” asked the girl, but 
her heartbeats were stifling her so 
that the words would hardly come. 

“Naow you know perfeckly well,” 
said Mr. Bates. “Feller with a min’ 
of his own, he is. Ain’t ye seed him? 
He’s been walkin’ the road a lookin’ 
fur ye till I reckon the soles of his 
shoes is plumb wore out. Every 
leetle spell he draps his head back 
an’ jes laughs fit ter split hisself. 
Comical feller, sorter. Better go git 
ready fur supper ef ye want ter. 
Your Ma’s a fixin’ some hot biscuits 
fur him.” 

Whereupon Carrilla turned and 
fled toward her room. “I'll make 
him eat humble-pie and grass and 
weeds for this,” she spluttered as she 
ran, and this time there was no doubt 
as to whom she meant. 
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Only One of the Many Was Called by His 
Right Name. They All Escaped. The Rest 
of Them Were Never Even Locked Up 


By 


UNT BETTY laid down her 
knitting and reached for the 
evening paper with a slender, softly 
wrinkled hand. The Fairfield Cou- 
rier is usually a staid, quiet little 
sheet—a sheet that tells how the min- 
ister is enjoying his vacation, and 
how Miss Thompson from the city 
is visiting her grandmother, but Aunt 
Betty gasped as she read the head- 
lines. 
“Dear me!” she murmured as she 
fumbled with her glasses. “Dear 


me! So Jim Allenthorne’s escaped. 
How folks’ll worry!” She gasped 
again. 


“Escaped—from where?” I ques- 
tioned absently, my eyes far off, 
dreaming, in the midst of sunset- 
filled clouds. “And who is Jim Al- 
lenthorne ?” 

“Why, child,” Aunt Betty smiled 
in my direction—*“’s only one place 
in miles anybody could escape from 
—an’ that’s the pen’tentiary. Jim 
Allenthorne was a pris’ner there . . . 
How folks’ll be scared!” Quite sud- 
denly she chuckled. 

“Why shouldn’t they be scared?” 
I asked, transferring my gaze from 
the sunset to Aunt Betty. “Was he 
in for long? What did he do?” 

Aunt Betty chuckled again—un- 
feelingly. She seemed to be taking a 
fiendish delight in the situation. 

“Life—that’s how long he was in 
for,” she told me, “an’ he only mur- 
dered someone!” Her tone was pity- 
ing. 

I looked at Aunt Betty in dismay. 
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Her silver head was thrown back, her 
eyes shone brightly from her crum- 
pled-rose-leaf face. Could it be pos- 
sible that she was—just a little— 

“Only?” I echoed. “You said, 
‘Only killed!” 

“An’ I meant it, too,” answered 
Aunt Betty firmly, “I meant it. 
There’s worse crim’nals walkin’ all 
over this earth—free—than Jim Al- 
lenthorne. D’ you know Mis’ Susan 
Kent ?” 

Mrs. Susan Kent! My mind 
turned back to a Sunday when I had 
been introduced to her after church 
service—a little woman with color- 
less hair and keen eyes under a 
smooth brow. A _ small mousey 
woman with a habit of saying very 
little in a great many words. 

“What has she got to do with it?” 
I asked bluntly. 

Aunt Betty, being a methodical 
soul, folded the Fairfield Courier, 
and laid it on the table. 

“It’s quite a story,” she said. 

I folded my hands in my lap. 
“Yes,” I murmured. It was a mur- 
mur of encouragement. 


HERE was a girl came t’ live in 

this town (began Aunt Betty), 
a pretty girl named Nancy Hilldreth. 
She was one o’ the kind that has 
eyes a little too big and cheeks a bit 
too pink, and lashes a speck too long. 
Not that she could help it . . . She 
uster dress nice—tight skirts a month 
before anyone else had one, and wide 
skirts six weeks ahead of the time 
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we first saw ’em in the fashion pa- 
pers. Folks said she dressed most 
too nice, but Laws, child, I thought 
she just looked sweet. 

Nobody in town knew much about 
Nancy Hilldreth. She’d come sud- 
den-like, from we didn’t know where, 
an’ had taken a cottage. I saw her 
once ’r twice at the store an’ I got to 
bowin’ at her, but I never asked her 
any questions. Somehow I got t’ 
know that she didn’t have any rela- 
tives, that she stayed home lots, and 
that she didn’t invite folks in. That 
was all anyone knew. 

The girls in town was a queer lot 
—if I do say it. They got together 
an’ talked when they see her comin’. 
They didn’t call on her neither. But 
the men—specially the young men— 


wasn’t so indiff’rent. There was 
Alan Keller—but that comes 
later. 


With it all, things was quiet-like 
until Mis’ Susan Kent came t’ call on 
me. She wasn’t a special friend o’ 
mine so I wondered when I see her 
open the gate. She hadn’t been in th’ 
house long ’fore she let me know 
why she was there. 

“T seen you bowin’ to her yester- 
day,” she said sudden-like, “you must 
know her?” 

“Her?” says I. “Who do you 
mean by her?” I know everybody to 
bow to—almost—so I was puzzled. 

Mis’ Susan Kent smiled, an’ it was 
a mean smile. “Why,” she told me, 
“T mean that Nancy Hilldreth girl— 
that’s who I mean! I seen you bow 
to her.” 

“So I did,” I answered a bit short- 
like. “So I did. A nice young lady 
she seems.” 

“Y-e-s?” says Mis’ Susan Kent— 
just like that she says it. “Y-e-s? 
I don’t ’spose you’ve ever been to her 
house ?” 

Fer th’ life o’ me (an’ you know, 
child, that I ain’t curious) I couldn’t 
help askin’ a question. There’s 
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sumpin’ ’bout Mis’ Susan Kent. . . 

“Why?” I says quick. 

Mis’ Susan Kent draws her chair 
real near to mine. “There ain’t,” 
says Mis’ Susan Kent, “there ain’t 
anyone that’s ever been in that house 
—’s far as I can find out an’ I’ve been 
askin’. But th’ other night when I 
went by I seen her standin’ in th’ 
winder dressed fit ter kill with a rose 
in her hair an’ a evenin’ dress on. 
An’ in th’ next room I heard a voice 
singin’ real low—a man’s voice. It 
was singin’, ‘I love you, I love you!’ 
over an’ over.” 

Mis’ Susdh Kent stopped—fer 
breath maybe—an’ I leaned back in 
my chair, thinkin’, An’, child, 
though I hate t’ admit it, it was then 
that I began to wonder about the girl. 
In Fairfield we never wear evening 
dress. An’ then the voice—low—in 
the next room. 

The next day I seen Nancy Hill- 
dreth again at the store an’ for th’ 
first time she seemed t’ want to be 
real friendly. She waited while I 
got my packages an’ then we walked 
down th’ street together. 

First we talked about the weather 
—people mostly do, first—an’ then 
we talked about the town. She said 
as how she thought it was real pretty, 
but lonesome. An’ then somehow, 
we got to talkin’ "bout the people. 

“Perhaps,” she says t’ me, “per- 
haps you know Alan Keller?” An’ 
then she blushed. 

I looked at her, sharp-like, for Al- 
an Keller was a nice boy—none nicer. 
I went t’ school with his mother an’ 
I helped make his first rompers, and 
I sent cakes, so he could have parties 
when he was in college. I looked at 
her sharp-like but when I saw her 
with the blush on her cheeks, I 
laughed at myself fer thinkin’ wrong. 

“Why, yes,” I says, “I’ve always 
known him. He’s a fine boy. I’m 
glad you’ve met such a fine one!” 

Well, child, she looked at me an’ 
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if ever a heart lay bare behind a pair 
of eyes it did then. Sudden-like she 
put her hand on my arm. 

“You’re good, Miss Betty,” she 
told me. “An’,” she said soft, “I 
quite agree with you!” And then 
she run away down the street. 

That afternoon Mis’ Susan Kent 
came t’ call. She weren’t there a 
minute ’fore I knew she was near 
burstin’ with cur’osity. 

“T seen you walkin’ with her this 
mornin’!” she said, sorter trium- 
phant. 

“Then,” says I, “you muster been 
peakin’, for I didn’t see you!” An’ 
child, I was real mad. 

“There, there,” says Mis’ Susan 
Kent. “There, there, don’t get het 
up. What if I was peakin’?” Sud- 
denly she leaned forward an’ fer th’ 
life o’ me I couldn’t help drawin’ my 
chair near t’ listen. There’s sumpin 
about Mis’ Susan Kent that makes 
you listen. 

“T seen her out with Alan Keller,” 
she whispered. “Poor boy! What 
would his poor mother say?” 

I drew back, angry with myself 
for listenin’ an’ angry with Mis’ Su- 
san Kent for makin’ me listen. 

“Why,” I asked snappish, “why 
do you say that?” 

But Mis’ Susan Kent was on her 
way home. 

Next afternoon I was sittin’ on the 
porch, real peaceful, sewin’, when 
who should come by but Nancy Hill- 
dreth all dressed up in a flowered silk 
dress and lookin’ pretty as a picture. 
She bowed t’ me as sweet as could 
be, an’ I walked down the path to 
meet her an’ give her one o’ my late 
roses. When I got there I see a fig- 
ure comin’ after her down the street, 
fast. It was Alan Keller an’ he, 
too, stopped by the gate. 

“Tt’s funny,” he says, “it’s funny 
how like attracts like. T’ think, 
Nancy,” he says, “that you should 
know Aunt Betty!” And he looks at 
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her as if—as if he knew her real 
well. 

But Nancy Hilldreth acts funny. 
She lifts her head up high an’ looks 
straight past him. 

“I’m beginnin’ to think,” she tells 
him, “that Miss Betty’s the only one 
in town that’s genuine!” And she 
walks away. 

Alan Keller watched her go, and 
then he turned—quick like a flash— 
to me. “Now,” he says, “what do 
you think she meant? She knows 
that I—that I. . .” he stopped and 
blushed clean up to the roots of his 
hair ’fore he went on. “She knows,” 
he told me, “an’ yet she never lets me 
come t’ see her (she says it isn’t 
proper with nobody in the house to 
chaperone us), an’ she says all sorts 
o’ things to me—like that. I wonder 
what she means?” 

But I, I thought maybe I knew, fer 
I reasoned that Mis’ Susan Kent had 
talked t’ others besides me. An’ I 
knew how talk grows, an’ comes 
back. An’, though I didn’t mean to, 
I caught myself wonderin’ who th’ 
man was she’d heard sing. I see 
plain that it hadn’t been Alan. 

I wasn’t alone back on my porch 
fer more’n a minute when I heard 
th’ gate click, an’ lookin’ up I saw 
Mis‘ Susan Kent startin’ down the 
path. She fairly seemed t’ run. 

“My,” she says, droppin’ down 
heavy on th’ top step an’ fannin’ her- 
self, “my, I just been t’ the post of- 
fice. I seen her there. An’ what do 
you think?” She leaned over in my 
direction an’ fer the life o’ me I 
couldn’t help feelin’ excited. There’s 
sumpin in the way Mis’ Susan Kent 
tells things . . . 

“What?” I asks. 

“Well,” says Mis’ Susan Kent, 
pleased-like, “well, once a week she 
gets a letter—a fat letter—from th’ 
city. An’ that’s all th’ mail she does 
get. It’s funny,” she mused,” a girl, 
so young, livin’ alone. A girl with 
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such pretty clothes. I wonder—” 
An’ she got up to go. 

I went t’ bed that night rippin’ 
mad. I couldn’t understand myself, 
not a-tall. I b’lieved in Nancy Hill- 
dreth an’ yet—somehow I couldn’t 
help wonderin’. 

The next mornin’ as I was gettin’ 
dressed I heard a poundin’ on th’ 
door. It was early an’ I thought 
*twas a man with th’ milk. “Leave it 
on th’ porch!” I called down. 

“Tt ain’t the milk,” a voice called 
back, “it’s me! An’ I know it all—all 
that I’ve been a-guessin’, Come 
down!” *Twas Mis’ Susan Kent’s 
voice, an’ as I twisted up my hair and 
buttoned my print dress I was all 
eagerness, though I knew it was 
mean 0’ me, to know what ’twas she 
had to tell. Fer that reason I took 
long as I could in gettin’ dressed. It 
ain’t right to humor your cur’osity. 

Finally, after I’d fussed around 
considerable, I was ready an’ then I 
went downstairs an’ opened the door. 
Mis’ Susan Kent bounced in all a- 
quiver. 

“Guess what?” she near screamed 
at me. “Guess what?” 

Fer th’ life o’ me I couldn’t help 
lookin’ interested. “I can’t guess!” 
I told her. 

Mis’ Susan Kent drew a deep 
breath. “Last night,” she began, 
“last night as I happened to be goin’ 
past her house I seen a light against 
th’ shade in her room. It was a real 
white shade an’ off in the corner, 
black—you know how black shadders 
look on a white shade—I seen a fig- 
ure. An’ as I looked at it, standin’ 
so still there, I thought it was a 
man. I looked again an’ I was sure 
it was a man! I couldn’t see the 
head a-tall for th’ blinds was 
closed... 

“I waited out there by th’ gate 
cause somehow (you know th’ feel- 
in’) I had a idea that sumpin was 
goin’ to happin. I didn’t have to 


wait long either, fer all at once I saw 
her shadder. I guess it was comin’ 
out o’ th’ next room—it muster been. 
It was awful black there on th’ shade. 
The figure stood still as death, but as 
I watched I saw her cross th’ room 
and throw her arms round him. 
Then he moved—I guess he moved, 
and he must ’ve put his arms ’round 
her. 

“Jes then I heard a noise near me 
by th’ fence. It was a real little 
noise, like someone was takin’ hold 
on th’ gate with both hands, takin’ 
hold quick, an’ hard like he wanted 
to steady himself. I turned sudden, 
in my tracks, an’ who do you ’spose 
was there? It was Alan Keller. It 
seemed like th’ hand o’ Providence, 
an’ I ain’t one to go against Provi- 


dence. I up an’ told him all I 
knew!” Mis’ Susan Kent stopped 
talkin’. 


“But,” I asked her, “jes what do 
you know? Jes what did you tell 
him?” I felt dazed-like. 

“Why,” says Mis’ Susan Kent, “I 
tole him "bout th’ time before when 
I heard that same man—it must’ve 
been that same man—sayin’ he loved 
her, an’ I tole about th’ letters he sent 
her regular every week. I spoke real 
plain about th’ clothes she wears that 
no one ever saw the like of—I tole 
him lots of things!” 

“What,” I gasped, “what did Alan 
Keller do? What did he say?” 

Mis’ Susan Kent smacked her lips 
—smacked ’em hard as if she was 
tastin’ sumpin’ nice. 

“Alan Keller,” she told me, “Alan 
Keller just hung his head fer a min- 
ute. An’ then he walked away. As 
he went I heard him say, ‘Oh, God 
—no 4 ” 

At that my temper just natu’ally 
boiled over. Y’ see I’d kissed Alan 
Keller’s black an’ blue spots many 
times when he was little—he uster 
say it made ’em well—an’ it hurt 
me to think that someone had bruised 
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him so I couldn’t make it well. I 
reached fer my shawl. 

“Where you goin’,” asked Mis’ 
Susan Kent, as she seen me wrap it 
round my shoulders, “where you 

in’?” 

“I’m goin’,” I told her, “t’ Nancy 
Hilldreth, an’ I’m goin’ to ask her 
to tell me the truth! See?” 

Mis’ Susan Kent put out a hand, 
like as if she’d be glad to hold me 
back. 

“Don’t go,” she said, “don’t go! 
Y’see I told most everyone in Fair- 
field th’ story on th’ way back last 
night. I would’ve told you if you’d 
been awake—yes, I’d have told you, 
too. They'll think it’s funny if you 
go to her house.” 

Suddenly I couldn’t hold my 
tongue any longer. I spoke up an’ 
I didn’t speak soft or ladylike. 

“Susan Kent,” I said, “Susan 
Kent, I’m no young child! The folks 
in this town all know me—I’ve been 
present at most of their christenin’s, 
an’ I’ve made cookies for ’em, an’ 
I’ve mended the tears they got in 
their lil’ trousers when they was 
climbin’ trees. I guess they’ll trust me 
— if it comes to a matter o’ trustin’!” 
An’ I walked out and left her there 
starin’ with her mouth wide open. 

I hadn’t gone a block on th’ way to 
Nancy Hilldreth’s cottage when I 
met up with our minister. Johnny 
Taylor’s a nice boy—I’ve known him 
since he was a lil’ shaver—an’ the 
minute I see him I had an idear. I 
stopped short in front of him so he 
stopped, too. 

“What can I do for you this morn- 
in’, Aunt Betty?” he asked me. 
“Seems like you’ve got sumpin’ on 
your mind.” 

I looked at him straight in th’ eye 
an’ he blushed an’ looked guilty, jes 
for all the world like he uster look 
after he’d stole my best strawberry 
jam, years ago. 

“Johnny Taylor,” I says t’ him, 
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“you know there’s been talkin‘ goin’ 
on.” I said it accusin’ like. 

“Yes, mam,” says Johnny Taylor— 
jes like he uster say when I asked 
him had he been good all day at 
school. 

“Well, Johnny Taylor,” I says, “I 
see you know it’s Nancy Hilldreth 
the talk’s been about. An’ I s’pose 
you know, if you’ve stopped to think, 
that it ain’t neighborly or chivalr’us 
to talk about a girl who’s a stranger 
in town with no friends. Don’t you 
think it’s only fair to let her speak 
for herself? I’m on my way to her 
house now, an’ you’re comin’ with 
me!” An’ I shook my finger at him, 
harsh. He came. 

A block farther it seemed like fate 
was takin’ a hand in our affairs fer 
who should come strollin’ along but 
Mis’ H. Huntly Wells. She’s the 
only rich—real rich—woman in our 
town an’ she runs it all—dances, an’ 
school, an’ church. I stops short fer 
the second time. 

“Nelly Wells,” I screams real ex- 
cited (we’d called her that "fore her 
father began to make soap), “Nelly 
Wells, you c’m here.” 

Mis’ H. Huntly Wells can’t hurry. 
She ain’t thin. But, fast as she could, 
she trotted up t’ us. 

“What’s th’ matter?” sle gasps. 

“Nelly,” says I, “we two,” an’ I 
pointed t’ Johnny Taylor, “we two 
are goin’ t’ straighten up a real bad 
mix-up. And,” I says real tactful- 
like, “an’ because I know you al- 
ways want t’ be on th’ right side I’m 
askin’ you t’ come with us.” I 
stopped. 

Mis’ H. Huntly Wells couldn’t re- 
sist that. “TI’ll come,” she says, just 
like N’poleon might ha’ said it. 
“Where we goin’?” 

Johnny Taylor looked at me, sort 
of appealin’. Nelly Wells helped 
pay his salary. “We’re goin’ to see 
Miss Hilldreth,” he told her, real 
nervous. 
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“You are?” asks Mis’ H. Huntly 
Wells in a weak voice. For a mo- 
ment she stood still considerin’ but 
finally she smiled. You see Mis’ H. 
Huntly Wells could afford not to 
care what folks thought. “It’s a long 
walk,” she said, calm as a summer 
day, “I wish’ I had m’ car!” And 
she fell inter step beside us. 

As we walked along, sorter silent 
together, I couldn’t help thinkin’ o’ 
the contrast we made. There was 
Johnny Taylor, a disciple o’ the Lord, 
walkin’ with long quick steps. He 
represented th’ church. Then there 
was Nelly Wells trottin’ beside him, 
her breath comin’ short an’ quick an’ 
her face red. She stood fer s’ciety. 
As fer me; well, I had on a print 
dress an’ a shawl an’ I knew that my 
lips was shut tight. I kinder thought 
that I stood fer justice. 

We rounded a corner goin’ fast 
an’ then I heard Johnny Taylor say 
real relieved, like one man with two 
women always speaks when he sees 
another man he knows, “Hello, Alan 
Keller!” 

I had ter laugh the way things 
was happenin’, and sudden I thought 
o’ the nursery story "bout Chicken- 
little that kept meeting folks an’ tell- 
in’ them th’ sky was fallin’. I won- 
dered as I stepped in front of Alan 
Keller if he’d think the sky was fall- 
in’, too. 

“Where you goin’?” he asks us ina 
disint’rested kind of way—as if he 
didn’t care much but had ter make 
conversation. “Where you goin’?” 
he says. 

You know, child, I ain’t never been 
one t’ beat around the bush any. 
Some folks even call me abrupt. I 
stepped away from the others an’ 
looked him full in the face. 

“Boy,” I says, “do you care fer 
Nancy Hilldreth?” 

Naturally he blushes, it bein’ ra- 
ther public with Mis’ Wells and 
Johnny Taylor. He clears his throat, 
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rather nervous, and looks down at 
his feet. I began thinkin’ I’d mis- 
judged him all o’ these years (I’d 
always told folks that Alan Keller 
had backbone), when he did sumpin 
t’ make me proud of him. He threw 
back his head an’ looked at us all 
sorter defiant. 

“Yes, Aunt Betty,” he almost 
shouts, “I do!” 

It was then that all my doubts 
about Nancy Hilldreth fell away. If 
a man’s willin’, anywhere, t’ stand up 
for a girl she ain’t very far wrong. 

“Good fer you, Alan,” I says real 
pleased, “good fer you! I know 
what you’ve heard about her, and I 
know what you—don’t think. We're 
goin’ to her house now to give her a 
chance to tell us she’s th’ girl we all 
b’lieve she is. An’ you’re comin’, 
too.” 

Alan Keller went a bit pale round 
th’ mouth—but he came. 

We reached th’ house without say- 
in’ another word an’ went up th’ 
walk. It was me that knocked on th’ 
door. 

I heard a sound in th’ room. A 
sound like somebody was sniffin’ 
hard, an’ then I heard a voice—a 
voice that was sorter choked up. 

“Come in,” says th’ voice. I’d 
knocked on the door but Alan Kel- 
ler was th’ first in the house. He 
crowded past me. 

Nancy Hilldreth was sittin’ on the 
floor with a handkerchief that was 
no more’n a little damp wad o’ linen 
in her hand. Her eyes was lookin’ 
larger than usual, and her lashes 
was all wet, and th’ pink had gone 
from her cheeks. When she seen 
Alan Keller she started up with a lil’ 
cry— 

“You!” she says, real low. 

Fer th’ second time that mornin’ I 
was proud of Alan Keller. He steps 
up to her, before us all, an’ he holds 
out his arms. 

“Come,” he says real easy, like it 
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was the end of all the troubles in 
th’ world, an’ she came straight as a 
lil’ bruised bird flies home at evenin’ 
time, an’ puts her head on his shoul- 
der. . . . Somewhere behind me I 
heard Nelly Wells sob, quiet, and 
Johnny Taylor clear his throat. My 
own eyes was misty. 

There ain’t much more t’ tell. 
When we'd got over th’ first embar’s- 
ment she explained everything—an’, 
land! it was simple. She was a de- 
signer fer a New York dress shop an’ 
she made her models t’ home as she 
drew ’em t’ see how they’d look. The 
black figger in her room had been 
a dress form that couldn’t (fer all 
folks said) move without it was car- 
ried, an’ her arms round it had been 
her when she was fittin’. The letters 
each week had been salery, an’ the 
clothes she wore had been of her 
own designin’. As fer th’ voice in 
th’ next room—why, that was one 
o’ them little new-fangled talkin’ 
boxes—t’ keep her from bein’ too 
lonesome. 

“This mornin’,” she finished an’ 
her head was still on Alan Keller’s 
shoulder, “I was goin’ to leave town. 
Th’ grocer boy had tole me some 
things, an’ the woman next door had 
give me an idea of what the town 
was thinkin’. I was cryin’ it all out, 
"fore I packed up, when I heard your 
knock,” she said, an’ from her place 
in Alan Keller’s arms she reached 
out an’ took my hand. “Aunt Betty,” 
she says, “an’ you, Mr. Taylor,” look- 
in’ at Johnny, “an’ you” (she’d never 
seen Mis’ H. Huntly Wells before), 
“you’ve saved me from hatin’ Fair- 
field, an’ people, an’ God!” 

Then Johnny Taylor spoke fer the 
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first time since he went into th’ house. 
Like as not he forgot—fer a minute 
—that he was a disciple o’ th’ 
Lord. 

“Confound Mis’ Susan Kent!” 
says Jphnny Taylor, an’ Mis’ H. 
Huntly Wells wiped her eyes with 
her handkerchief an’— 

“Amen!” says Mis’ H. Huntly 
Wells, real fervent. 


UNT BETTY laughed and took 
up the Fairfield Courier. 

“Must be awful t’ be locked up fer 
life,” she murmured. “P’raps they 
won't catch him,” she sighed. 

But I was not to be cheated out 
of the proper ending. 

“What happened to Mrs. Susan 
Kent?” I asked abruptly. “Some- 
thing was done, wasn’t there? About 
her talking, I mean.” 

Aunt Betty laughed. “Laws, no, 
child!” she said. “Nothing’s never 
done t’ crim’nals like Mis’ Susan 
Kent. Folks are ’fraid t’ do any- 
thing. Y’ see there’s always some 
people (a big majority) that believes 
what they hear. The rest are scared 
they’ll have sumpin’ told about them. 
That’s why crim’nals like Mis’ Su- 
san Kent are so dang’rus.” 

“Do you believe the things folks 
say, Aunt Betty?” I asked, knowing 
better, “or are you one of the scared 
ones?” I waited for her answer. 

“You know I ain’t the first kind,” 
said Aunt Betty indignantly, “and, 
no, I ain’t ’xactly ’fraid. But, child,” 
and quite suddenly Aunt Betty 
laughed, “I’d rather see Jim Allen- 
thorne runnin’ down th’ path with a 
pistol than Mis’ Susan Kent comin’ 
in the gate—with a smile!” 
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INSIDE A SUBMARINE 


ARLY impressions die hard. 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea” has given every sub- 
marine a huge engine room, spacious 
living quarters and a “salon,” in spite 
of the publicity the underwater boat 
has had during the war. 

It is, therefore, with a distinct 
shock that one visits the submarine. 
On first—and last—glance, it is a 
large mass of complicated machinery. 
Living is reduced to its lowest sub- 
marine terms. Duty is a complete 
submerging (no pun intended) of 
one’s ideas of comfort for the sake 
of the end to be gained. 

Early submarines had gasoline and 
electric engines. The modern sub- 
marine substitutes the Diesel heavy 
oil engine for the gasoline, losing the 
white mice—once members of its 
crew—by so doing. The function of 
these pets was to squeal when gaso- 
line leaked, and right faithfully they 
performed it. The heavy oil en- 
gine gives a greater cruising radius 
and: provides a fuel more easily re- 
plenished than is gasoline, besides 
having other advantages. 

But one result is that oil is 
everywhere. One eats oil, tastes oil, 
breathes oil, sleeps in a film of oil, 
and a handful of waste is as much 
a necessity on a submarine as a hand- 
kerchief is ashore. Two sets of pro- 
pelling engines are necessary because 


the electric propulsion is of short 
radius and soon exhausted. Hence 
the oil engine for surface use; ‘it 
cannot be used below the surface ‘be- 
cause it draws too heavily on the 
supply of available air. There is, 
perhaps, air enough for twenty-four 
hours without recourse to that stored 
in large steel tanks, but there would 
not be if the oil engine used it up 
in combustion. The more air is used 
for breathing, the less is left for 
emergencies, for torpedo expulsion, 
for driving water from the compart- 
ments when it is desired to rise, and 
against that dread day when the sub- 
marine goes down and cannot get up 
again without help, when every cu- 
bic inch of air may mean a few sec- 
onds of life. 

The modern submarine is well pro- 
vided against submerged detention 
against her will. Some of these 
craft, notably new ones for Austria, 
have a five-ton releasable keel which 
can be unhooked from within, and 
all have hooks and grapples on the 
outside. Some have releasable buoys 
with telephone wires for communi- 
cation with the surface should they 
be unable to rise. What a tale might 
have been told from those entombed 
in the F 4—but we do not know. 

Every one knows about the peri- 
scope and its single eye, and to 
many the aiming of a torpedo is sim- 
ple and like the aiming of a gun. 
What is less well ene is that 
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the entire submarine boat is the gun, 
with the torpedo as its projectile, and 
that to aim the torpedo one must 
aim the whole boat. This requires 
considerable skill on the part of the 
commander, who must have his tor- 
pedo ready in its tube, and eject it at 
the precise moment when the nose of 
the vessel is properly pointed, not on 
a victim but to where the victim will 
shortly be. 

Torpedoing of a vessel at anchor 
is getting more and more difficult 
as the war goes on. Ships are so 
well protected with cruisers, torpedo 
boat destroyers, nets, aeroplanes, 
searchlights and machine guns that 
the underwater craft has a hard time 
with them. 

Most submarines fire at moving 
vessels. To make a hit they must 
fire ahead of the moving vessel. It 
is for this reason that even if sub- 
marine torpedoes had the great range 
of those which are used on large sur- 
face ships of all kinds, they could 
rarely make a hit. It is essential that 
a submarine approach within a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred yards of its 
moving victim. The submarine tor- 
pedo may have a speed of forty knots 
an hour for a short distance. The 
commander in charge must know or 
guess the speed of the target, and 
calculate his aim accordingly. As a 
submarine carries only a few tor- 
pedoes—from six to fourteen accord- 
ing to size—he wants to be very sure 
before he fires. 

Jules Verne’s wonder vessel could 
go as deep as she pleased and come 
up again. The modern submarine, 
abroad, is only required to stand 
about forty meters in test, and a test 
depth of 150 feet is urged for this 
country. Pressure increases tre- 
mendously as one descends, an ad- 
ditional atmosphere for (approxi- 
mately) every thirty-four feet of 
water. The greater the depth to 
which a submarine goes, the greater 
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load her slender shell must stand. 
Hence her captain must keep his eye 
on the pressure gauge. Let him once 
get below the power of his pumps 
or air tanks to expel the water from 
his ballast tanks, let him sink with- 
out power to rise, and if he be in 
deep water, he will never live to 
reach the bottom. At a certain depth, 
a depth where the pressure is great- 
er than the strength of the steel, a 
rending, a smashing, a spurt of water 
—and there is nothing left but a 
twisted mass of steel and men who 
died before they drowned, from tre- 
mendous pressure. 

Of course such accidents are 
guarded against with every known 
precaution. The compass to steer 
by, the periscope to see by, the sub- 
marine bell to signal by (effective to 
eight miles if the engines are still), 
the pressure gauge for depth, a form 
of level for inclination, a log for 
speed, meters for showing the state 
of the air—all these things are at 
hand. Only the most alert of men 
are selected for submarine duty, men 
in perfect health, willing to dare a 
chance for the sake of duty or ex- 
citement. In early days they but 
played at submarine work; now with 
submarines which can cruise six 
thousand miles, which have five or 
six hundred tons displacement, and 
which go out for weeks at a time, 
submarine service is the most exact- 
ing which can be had. Constant 
breathing of oily air (even when 
electrically purified and sent back to 
the living space clean and clear, it 
is oily), eating, sleeping, living at 
a maximum of personal discomfort, 
confinement, working in artificial 
light, are all factors which try the 
nerves of captain and crew, and make 
of them, even on a practice cruise, 
heroes to those who know what they 
endure. 

The submarine has done a wonder- 
ful thing, in seriously altering mod- 
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ern conceptions of naval warfare. 
It may yet supersede the battleship. 
That it is less marvelous, and alto- 
gether different from the palatial 
imaginings of the French writer, 
makes it intrinsically no less strange 
to us who read of its exploits in 
the paper and wonder “what they 
will do next.” And if you ask a sub- 
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marine man “what they will do next,” 
he will tell you, “Either an electric 
eye, by which we can actually see 
under water, or a source of power 
less heavy for its capacity which is 
as suitable for underwater propul- 
sion as electricity—these are the two 
next steps, with wireless for a sub- 
merged hull a close third.” 











DYNAMITE AND RALPH PETERS 


“7, are acres and acres of highly productive truck gardens 
on Long Island where, not more than a decade ago, only 
scrubby pines and little tufts of wire grass cropped up out of the 
apparently worthless stretches of sand flats. 

Much has been written in praise of the man who can make two 
blades of grass grow where only one used to sprout, but along came 
Ralph Peters in the office of President and General Manager of the 
Long Island Railroad, and made cabbages and succulent lettuce, 
peas and beans, and everything else that is nice in garden truck, 
grow where only stunted pine trees clung to sandy soil. 

President Peters was, and is, a good railroad man, not because 
he knew everything about railroads from fish plates to throttles— 
every railroad president should know that—but because he knows 
how to bring valuable land alongside his tracks and thereby increase 
dividends. And dividends, it is generally admitted, have much to 
do with the prosperity of a railroad. 

“Dynamite did it,” is the proud boast of certain manufacturers of 
explosives. But really it was Ralph Peters’ brain that did it. He 
wanted to make that worthless land valuable, he wanted to bring 
residents along the line of the road, build more stations, make it a 
profitable place to live in, so he hit upon the plan of just turning 
that worthless soil quite over and rene g up the richer and better 
subsoil to the top. He was laughed at, of course, but the man who 
quits when he is laughed at doesn’t get anywhere. It didn’t matter, 
he bought his dynamite and hired his experts, and pretty soon those 
Long Island sand flats echoed and re-echoed like unto a battle- 
field “somewhere in France,” with the detonations of the exploding 


dynamite sticks. 
But President Peters’ idea proved valuable. The sand flats 











disappeared. Good soil was literally blown to the surface. The 
débris cleared, plowmen put to work, then 
garden truck, growi 
tilled for a century. 
truck farms = 
back yard, and why Mr. 


and then the 
as though the land had been cultivated and 


t's why there are now so many 
the once barren wastes of New York's 
ers is an exceptional man. 

















BUT WE KNOW WHAT 
WE LIKE 


LITERARY ADVENTURES OF EVERYDAY FOLK 
Chronicled by ALARIC WATSON 


OW, if it happen that in read- 

ing these chronicles you have 
pictured our Critic as a peaked, be- 
spectacled young man with a men- 
tality and a physique not entirely free 
from anemia—if, in a word, you 
think him a merely bookish creature 
—you do him great wrong. For he 
was—and is—neither a weakling nor 
a pedant, to the best of our belief; 
rather, an entirely normal young fel- 
low (“quite a rarity, that, nowadays,” 
chuckles someone at our elbow) 
whose head and body are ever at his 
own command and the service of his 
friends; who can talk well at times 
and at times be silent with a good 
grace; and who, if sometimes he 
seems too assured of the correctness 
of his own opinions, is—on the whole 
—neither more nor less of a fool or 
a litterateur than most of the good 
people we all know. And if our 
record of him and of all the pleas- 
ant company with whom we deal 
seem to be but a one-sided portrait, 
in that we tell only of those times in 
which they speak of books, why, be 
it remembered, books are our matter 
and we cannot well give place to 
other things. 

So do not frown if we tell you 
that upon a certain winter evening, 
when talk had for a season been run- 
ning upon all things—from furnaces 
to finance and then to fashions— 
finally—the mood and topic being 
well met—there was some mention 
of books. 


“Yes”—it was the Clergyman 
who was speaking—‘“I must confess 
that I am so much a creature of habit 
that I am unhappy when I cannot 
follow my usual custom in all things. 
I have been, I think, a most in- 
veterate reader of books all my life— 
in a rather haphazard and profitless 
way, perhaps, but inveterate, never- 
theless. And when my assistant was 
called away recently, I found that 
my work left me no spare time 
whatever. It was quite upsetting. 
However, he has returned now, and 
I have been having a very dissipated 
week settling up accounts with the 
authors.” 

“And has it been so profitless?” 
asked the Advanced Woman. 

“No, it hasn’t. I’ve read three 
books which I have enjoyed extreme- 
ly—and enjoyment is distinctly worth 
while.” 

“Three good books in one week is 
distinctly a good catch,” said the 
Tired Business Man, whose mood in 
regard to current literature was a 
composition of suspicion and pessi- 
mism. 

“Yes,” agreed the Critic. “I wade 
through dozens at a time, only to 
strike solid ground once in a while.” 

“I suppose that is what dampens 
your judgment so frequently,” said 
the Tired Business Man. “But what 
are the good books? For I do re- 
spect your opinion.” This to the 
Clergyman. 

“I fancy I can name one of them,” 
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put in the Advanced Woman. “You 
were carrying it under your arm 
when I met you the other day.” 

“*The Bent Twig’? Yes, I liked it 
very well.” 

“That is Dorothy Canfield’s new 
book, isn’t it?” inquired the Lady 
Who Stays At Home. 

“Yes,” the Clergyman replied, and 
added: “I think it is one of the best 
American novels I’ve read in a long 
while. I emphasize American, be- 
cause, with all due respect to the 
Tired Business Man, I much prefer 
foreign work to our average native 
output. But this is a book that has 
body to it. If it doesn’t sparkle, at 
least it glows with real thought. And 
it performs a genuine service, in a 
way—it does something that has long 
been undone or done unsatisfac- 
torily.” 

“What service do you mean?” the 
Critic asked. 

“Just this. You know how in the 
last few years there has been a flood 
of novels detailing closely the life of 
a man—from childhood up to full 
maturity in most cases and occasion- 
ally going beyond that. It is a meth- 
od I like and always have liked. But 
women as the subject of this kind 
of novel have been comparatively 
neglected. Most novelists seem to 
focus their attention upon a few 
years of a woman’s life and let it 
go at that. The result is drama to 
the detriment of characterization. 
Miss Canfield, or rather Mrs. Fisher, 
doesn’t do that. She gives a long 
stretch of years full of Sylvia Mar- 
shall and her delightful and eccen- 
tric family; we see Sylvia’s child- 
hood, girlhood, adolescence and final- 
ly her maturity, mellowed by the ac- 
cretion of experiences we have 
shared with her. And, as a result, 
we get the full savor of the life of 
a girl who is neither perfect nor de- 
fective, who is probably a good speci- 
men of American womanhood of a 
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high grade, and who, if she is never 
quite lovable, is always interesting.” 

“That characteristic,” said the 
Critic, “of being interesting but not 
lovable seems to be the special pos- 
session of the people in Arnold Ben- 
nett’s novels. I’ve always been a 
Bennett fan, more or less, and I’ve 
read most of his books, but I can’t 
remember ever having a spark of 
affection for any of the characters I 
read about.” 

“That is true,” said the Clergy- 
man. “The thing about Bennett that 
impresses me is his amazing famil- 
iarity with the petty characteristics 
of average people. I mean the habits 
of action and thought that you and I 
and everyone else possess. I rather 
feel uncomfortable when I read one 
of his books, as if someone had been 
peeping at me through a window, 
watching me eat, drink and, in my 
decorous way, be merry—and then 
had exposed me to the world. That 
sort of thing doesn’t make for charm. 
But it is certainly fascinating.” 

“He’s peeped through a window 
or two in his new book, ‘These 
Twain,’” said the Critic. “He was 
bound to, of course, after writing as 
he did of Clayhanger and Hilda Less- 
ways in the two books of those 
names. In this they are married and 
doing their best to learn what a pop- 
ular lecturer calls ‘the Art of Liv- 
ing.’ ” 

“What happens?” inquired the 
Tired Business Man. 

“Nothing in particular. If you 
don’t like Bennett you would be 
tempted to call it much ado about 
nothing. So it is—but as the Clergy- 
man says, fascinating. The little do- 
mestic interchanges—the delicious 
and bitter trifles of married life 
among people who are well estab- 
lished financially and morally—the 
attempt to understand the woman, 
on the man’s part, and the equally 
strenuous attempt of the woman not 
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to understand her man too well. 
That’s all. No climax. No heroics. 
As placid as a story by Mary Stew- 
art Cutting with the saccharine ex- 
tracted. And through the window 
you glimpse Mr. Bennett smiling 
pleasantly and gloating over the ab- 
sorbing commonplaceness of life.” 

“And you find that interesting?” 
came scornfully from the Tired Bus- 
iness Man. 

Ordinarily this remark would have 
occasioned an avalanche of derision 
from the Critic; but the Clergyman 
intervened gently. 

“Some of us find it so,” he said, 
“but I want to tell you of another 
of the good books I read last week. 
Selma Lager6éf’s ‘Jerusalem,’ it is— 
and a worthy successor to her ‘Story 
of Gosta Berling’ and the ‘Christ 
Legends,’ although it is, perhaps 
not so good a book as either.” 

“I’ve been wondering about it,” 
remarked the Advanced Woman. “I 
bought a copy recently, but I’ve been 
unable to get into it.” 

“It is essentially a book for a 
mood, and my mood was right when 
I read it, I suppose. And it is better 
read at odd moments than taken at a 
gulp, as it were; for it isn’t really a 
novel at all. Rather a group of 
sketches, picturing the life of a 
Swedish community and centering 
especially about a few characters. 
They are shut off from the world, 
these people, and their lives are con- 
sequently narrow and tinged with a 
rather placid melancholy, that, al- 
though not grim, keeps them from 
leading the idyllic existence our met- 
ropolitan fancy likes to picture. It 
is a sad book, not bécause of any 
actual tragedy—for in only the first 
story do we find that—but because 
of an air of unfulfillment about the 
lives of all its people. They are 
helpless, they drift—into love and 
sin and religion, and finally exile; 
gaiety, they possess sometimes, for 
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that is engendered in external things ; 
but joy, which comes from within, 
they never know. 

“Well, that is their life, and if you 
want to read of eventful or happy 
things you will not touch the book. 
But if a fine simplicity and a sym- 
pathy that is strong and deep 
and whose expression is genu- 
ine literature appeal to you at 
all, here is meaty reading for 
you.” 

The Tired Business Man wagged 
his head ponderously. “I suppose 
I’m rather jaundiced—mentally— 
these days, for I like nothing that is 
not absolutely buzzing with action. 
I find in me lately a taste for excite- 
ment. And gore—buckets of it— 
that’s what I want. 

“Well, by Jingo, the other night I 
got them—the buckets. The book I 
read is appropriately named ‘The 
Red Stain’ and is by an author with 
the picturesque name of Achmed Ab- 
dullah. And the gore—I didn’t keep 
count but I’ll wager that there is a 
murder to every second chapter at 
least.” 

“That must be fascinating,” ex- 
claimed the Frivolous Young Person, 
who had been unaccountably silent 
hitherto. “And it has Hindus in it, 
too, hasn’t it? I thought so from the 
pictures. I just love Hindus. They’re 
so—Oriental !” 

“It’s a way they have,” murmured 
the Critic, mockingly. 

“Sneer if you like,”’—the young 
lady defended herself warmly—‘“but, 
at any rate, some very intelligent 
people read detective stories.” 

“Yes, they do,” her father agreed. 
“And ‘The Red Stain’ is a yarn that 
most of us would like if we were all 
honest with ourselves. Oodles of 
plot-and even more action—not a 
hint of a love story in it, which is a 
relief—and plenty of the kind of sus- 
pense that the fiction I read as a boy 
possessed. I suggest it for anyone 
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who wants speed and excitement 
without going to war.” 

“For my part I am sick and tired 
of war and bloodshed,” interposed 
the Lady Who Stays at Home. “I 
want something quiet, peaceful, 
soothing in my reading.” 

“Then you should read Compton 
Mackenzie’s ‘Plashers Mead,’ said 
the Clergyman. “I found it all of 
those things—too much so. The 
publishers call it an idyll and cer- 
tainly the hero is—well—an idler. 
After idling through Oxford in the 
approved fashion, he wanders away 
to Macedonia as a civil servant and 
then back to England to take a house 
in the country for the writing of 
poetry. Then he idles out of his 
father’s good graces and into the 
arms of the local vicar’s daughter. 
The rest of the book is concerned 
with their placid love-making—one 
solid year of it. Then something 
happens. His book of poems fails. 
Shall he marry Margaret? That 
would be to give up his idyllic free- 
dom. So off he goes to idle an Ital- 
ian year and the book ends ‘in the 
air.” This is the pseudo-Russian 
note which the best young English 
authors are affecting. There are 
some good things in the book, how- 
ever. The descriptions of English 
pastoral life are admirable and the 
vicar with his mania for bulbs is 
amusing. The vicar’s household is 
also well done. But the book is a 
distinct step-down, in my opinion, 
from ‘Carnival’ or ‘Sinister Street.’ 
Of course, it is possible that it was 
written as a relief from the war.” 

“That reminds me of something,” 
said the Advanced Woman. “I’ve 
been off war books for some time— 
as have most of us, I suppose. But 
the other day I broke my rule to read 
Walter Lippman’s new book, ‘The 
Stakes of Diplomacy’—and was 
glad I did. It isn’t exactly a war 
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book except that it was obviously 
called forth by the war. It is ad- 
dressed to Americans, although it 
has a chapter or two dealing with 
recent European diplomatic conflicts ; 
but in the main the essays which 
make up the book are inquiries into 
the ideas and sentiments which, 
when they actuate large groups of 
people, occasion friction between na- 
tions or determine what we roughly 
call popular opinion in regard to 
international questions. The book is 
really an excursion into a highly 
specialized kind of mass psychology ; 
and as such it is characterized by 
incisive thinking and Mr. Lippman’s 
special gift for capturing elu- 
sive ideas and expressing them in 
sturdy and simple prose.” 

“He offers no suggestion, then?” 
put in the Tired Business Man; 
“no proposals of a scheme to 
achieve world peace?” 

“He makes a suggestion or two— 
but I’m not going into that, for the 
author’s presentation of it is much 
better than mine would be. The 
book is rich in thought; it discusses 
a great many big things in an able 
way. And if it isn’t epoch-making 
why, at any rate, it helps clear the 
air very satisfactorily.” 

“Speaking of clearing the air,” said 
the Critic, who had been looking out 
of the window for some time, “it’s 
snowing hard. I’m afraid I’d better 
go home. Coming, Clergyman?” 

The Clergyman assented; and off 
they went, leaving the Frivolous 
Young Person at the window smiling 
good-bye to them. 
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EDITORIAL CONFIDENCES 


R. I. T. T. LINCOLN, who is 

represented in this month’s Mc- 
Brive’s with an article “Revelations 
of an International Spy” has had 
what the newspapers like to call a 
checkered career. He tells his own 
story rather well... . 

“Two strains of mind and action 
have been always in conflict in my 
life. In one of them predominates 
the quiet fervor of the mystic and 
the imaginative sensitiveness of the 
artist. In the other, craving for ex- 
citement, passion for deduction and 
analysis, and love of applause over- 
shadow all other leanings.” 

Mr. Lincoln was born in Paks, 
Hungary, and was a son of a ship- 
builder. “It was elected,” he says, 
“that I should become a Rabbi, and 
no money or exertion was spared in 
my preparation for the sacred offices. 
At an age when most boys are exult- 
ing in the robust delights of outdoor 
sports I was grinding away at my 
studies eighteen out of the twenty- 
four hours. By going to bed at ten 
and rising at four I accomplished the 
four years’ course at the gymnasium 
in ten months.” 

Then he went to a college in Buda- 
pest where he spent three years. 
Two more were spent at the Royal 
Academy for Drama and Art. “Dur- 
ing the holidays,” he continues, “I 
visited all the galleries of the Con- 
tinent, and on one of these occasions 
found myself in London for the first 
time. By one of those odd chances 
that determine the turning points in 
a man’s life I met in London a com- 
patriot at whose invitation I attended 
St. Stephen’s Church in Colman 
Street. The little English that I had 
acquired in my travels made it diffi- 
cult to follow the service with ease, 
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and my eyes were continually wan- 
dering from the prayer book to a 
copy of Rubens’ masterpiece “The 
Descent from the Cross” that hung 
in the church. I began to ask my- 
self why this Man among men—this 
Jew—should be so hated by me. 

. . This was the beginning of my 
secession from the ancient teachings 
of my sect that grew stronger as I 
read New Testament history. 

“My welcome in Budapest was not 
a warm one—all doors were shut 
against the backslider, and so I rent- 
ed a little room by myself and 
plunged into the excitement of jour- 
nalism on one of the Opposition 
dailies. Wanderlust again attacked 
me, and my good uncle, who thor- 
oughly approved of my desire to see 
the world, provided me with the 
funds to travel in South America and 
the United States.” 

Stirred by his London experience, 
Mr. Lincoln, whose name was then 
Trebitsch, went to Hamburg and en- 
tered a Mission House where he was 
received into the Christian Church 
under the name of Ignatius Timo- 
theus, and after a course in theology 
at the Lutheran college in Breklum 
he was called to Canada. There he 
became the assistant in the Presby- 
terian Mission to the Jews of Mont- 
real. Later he became ordained as 
an Episcopalian clergyman. 

He returned to England where he 
was appointed curate of Appledore 
in Kent, a post which he at length 
gave up against the earnest entreaties 
of the Vicar, saying, “In six years 
I shall be a member of the House 
of Commons.” He kept his word. 
How he did it is told in his 
fascinating book, just about to be 
published.—Tue EbirTor. 
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The Wonderful Mission of the 
Internal Bath 


By C. G. Percival, M. D. 


O you know that over three hundred 
D thousand Americans are at_ the 

present time seeking freedom from 
small, as well as serious ailments, by the 
practice of Internal Bathing? 

Do you know that hosts of enlightened 
physicians all over the country, as well as 
osteopaths, physical culturists, etc., etc., are 
recommending and recognizing this prac- 
tice as the most likely way now known to 
secure and preserve perfect health? 

There are the best of logical reasons for 
this practice and these opinions, and these 
reasons will be very interesting to everyone. 

In the first place, every physician realizes 
and agrees that ninety-five per cent of 
human illness is caused directly or indirectly 
by accumulated waste in the colon; this is 
bound to accumulate, because we of today 
neither eat the kind of food nor take the 
amount of exercise which Nature demands 
in order that she may thoroughly eliminate 
the waste unaided— 

That’s the reason when you are ill the 
physician always gives you something to re- 
move this accumulation of waste before 
commencing to treat your specific trouble. 

It’s ten to one that no specific trouble 
would have developed if there were no ac- 
cumulation of waste in the colon— 

And that’s the reason that the famous 
Professor Metchnikoff, one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, has boldly and specifical- 
ly stated that if our colons were taken away 
in infancy, the length of our lives would 
be increased to probably one hundred and 
fifty years. 

You see, this waste is extremely poison- 
ous, and as the blood flows through the 
walls of the colon it absorbs the poisons and 
carries them through the circulation—that’s 
what causes Auto-Intoxication, with all its 
perniciously enervating and weakening re- 
sults. These pull down our powers of 
resistance and render us subject to almost 
any serious complaint which may be pre- 
valent at the time. And the worst feature 
of it is that there are few of us who really 
know when we are Auto-Intoxicated. 


In writing to advertisers, 


But you never can be Auto-Intoxicated if 
you periodically use the proper kind of an 
Internal Bath—that is sure. 

It is Nature’s own relief and corrector— 
just warm water, which, used in the right 
way, Cleanses the colon thoroughly its entire 
length and makes and keeps it sweet, clean 
and pure, as Nature demands it shall be for 
the entire system to work properly. 

The following enlightening news article 
is quoted from the New York Times: 

“What may lead to a remarkable advance 

in the operative treatment of certain forms 
of tuberculosis is said to have been achieved 
at Guy’s Hospital. Briefly, the operation of 
the removal of the lower intestine has been 
applied to cases of tuberculosis, and the 
results are said to be in every way satis- 
factory. 
_ “The principle of the treatment is the re- 
moval of the cause of the disease. Recent 
researches of Metchnikoff and others have 
led doctors to suppose that many conditions 
of chronic ill-health, such as nervous de- 
bility, rheumatism, and other disorders, are 
due to poisoning set up by unhealthy con- 
ditions in the large intestine, and it has even 
been suggested that the lowering of the 
vitality resulting from such poisoning is fa- 
vorable to the development of cancer and 
tuberculosis. 

“At Guy’s Hospital Sir William Arbuth- 
not Lane decided on the heroic plan of re- 
moving the diseased organ. A child who 
appeared in the final stage of what was be- 
lieved to be an incurable form of tubercular 
joint disease, was operated on. The lower 
intestine, with the exception of nine inches, 
was removed, and the portion left was 
joined to the smaller intestine. 

“The result was astonishing. In a week’s 
time the internal organs resumed all their 
normal functions, and in a few weeks the 
patient was apparently in perfect health.” 

You undoubtedly know, from your own 
personal experience, how dull and unfit to 
work or think properly, biliousness and 
many other ap fae presage simple troubles make 
you feel. you probably know, too, that 
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WALNUTS 


“Want him?” the editor nodded 
toward the girl. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Man and wife,” pronounced the 
editor, his pen still writing rapidly. 
“One dollar. Bring a load of wood 
for it. One-third pine; balance oak.” 
—Everybody’s. 


Tora Loss 
“Did Jones ever lose control of 
his auto?” 
“From the start; the cook uses it 
all the time.”—Puck. 


CoNTENT 
Floorwalker (to man who seems 
undecided which way to go)—‘“Are 
you looking for something?” 
Party Addressed—‘“No sir. 
lost my wife.”—Judge. 


I’ve 


THe Worm TURNED 
Corporal (instructing the awk- 


ward squad in rifle practice)—“I 
told you to take a fine sight; y’ dub; 
don’t you know what a fine sight 


is ?” 
Rookie—“Sure! A boat full of cor- 
porals sinking.” —Judge. 


Way Eruet Was SPANKED 

“You must learn to ‘swat the fly,’ 
Ethel. Flies carry typhoid fever.” 

“Will typhoid fever kill anyone 
who gets it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Mother, why doesn’t it kill the 
fly ?”—Life. 


SOMETHING, ANYWAY 

“So you think a college education 
is a good thing for a boy?” 

“Yes, I think it’s a pretty good 
thing. Fits him for something in 
life. If he can’t catch on with a 
baseball team, he can often land a 
job as a_ professor.”—Lowisville 
Courier-Journal. 


He’s AN ANTI 


“Women have queer ways.” 
“How now?” 


AND WINE 


“The styles call for mannish hats. 
So my wife bought a mannish hat 
for eighteen dollars.” 

“Well?” 

“She could have bought a man’s 
hat for four dollars.”—Lowisville 
Courier-Journal. 


A LarGeE FRATERNITY 

“Yes,” said the principal of the 
young ladies’ seminary to the proud 
parent, “you ought to be very happy, 
my dear sir, to be the father of so 
large a family, all the members of 
which appear to be so devoted to one 
another.” 

“Large family! Devoted!” gasped 
the old gentleman, in amazement. 
“What on earth do you mean, 
ma’am ?”’ 

“Why, yes, indeed,” said the prin- 
cipal, beaming through her glasses. 
“No fewer than eleven of Edith’s 
brothers have been here this term 
to take her out, and she tells me she 
expects the tall one with the blue eyes 
again to-morrow.” —Tit-Bits. 


A MoDERN VERSION 
An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade. 
Censors came cunningly capturing 
clues ; 
Now we are patiently waiting for 
news. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


HANDY 

“Willie,” said the teacher of the 
juvenile class, “what is the term 
‘etc.’ used for?” . 

“It is used to make. people be- 
lieve that we know a lot niore than 
we really do,” replied the bright 
youngster.—Chicago News. 


Do You? 

“Beware of the girl who giggles,” 
says a social-settlement worker. 

Social-settlement workers, who 
have exceptional opportunities for 
meeting many kinds of people, may 
actually know of girls who don’t gig- 
gle—New York Evening Sun. 
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